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SIR NIGEL. 


By A. CONAN 


CHAPTER XIV. 

HOW NIGEL CHASED THE RED FERRET. 
—— HEY passed a ferry, wound 
upwards by a curving path, and 
then, having satisfied a guard 
of men-at-arms, were admitted 
through the frowning arch of 
the Pipewell Gate. There, 
waiting for them, in the middle of East 
Street, the sun gleaming upon his lemon- 
coloured beard and puckering his single eye, 
stood Chandos himself, his legs apart, his 
hands behind his back, and a welcoming 
smile upon his quaint, high-nosed face. 
Behind him a crowd of little boys were 
gazing with reverent eyes at the famous 
soldier. 

“Welcome, Nigel!” said he, “and you 
also, good fellow. I chanced to be walking 
on the city wall, and I thought from the 
colour of your horse that it was indeed 
you upon the Udimore Road. How have 
you fared, young squire-errant? Have you 
held bridges, or rescued damsels, or slain 
oppressors on your way from Tilford?” 

“Nay, my fair lord, | have accomplished 
nothing, but I once had hopes Nigel 
flushed at the remembrance. 

“T will give you more than hopes, Nigel. 
I will put you where you can dip both arms 
to the elbow into danger and honour, where 
peril will sleep with you at night and rise 
with you in the morning until the very air 
you breathe is laden with it. Are you ready 
for that, young sir? ” 

“IT can but pray, fair lord, that my spirit 
will rise to it.” 

Chandos smiled his approval, and laid his 
thin brown hand on the youth’s shoulder. 

“Good!” said he. “It is the mute hound 
which bites the hardest. The babbler is 
ever the hang-back. Bide with me here, 
Nigel, and walk upon the ramparts. Archer, 
do you lead the horses to the Sign of the 
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Broom Pod in the High Street, and tell my 
varlets to see them aboard the cog Zhomas 
before nightfall. We sail at the second hour 
after curfew. Come hither, Nigel, to the 
crest of the corner turret, for from it I will 
show you what you have never seen.” 

It was but a dim and distant white cloud 
upon the blue water seen far off over the 
Dungeness Point, and yet the sight of it 
flushed the young squire’s cheeks and sent 
the blood hot through his veins. It was the 
fringe of France, that land of chivalry and 
glory, the stage where name and fame were 
to be won. With burning eyes he gazed 
across at it, his heart rejoicing to think that 
the hour was at hand when he might tread 
that sacred soil. Then his gaze crossed the 
immense stretch of the blue sea, dotted oyer 
with the sails of fishing-boats, until it rested 
upon the double harbour beneath, packed 
with vessels of every size and shape, from the 
pessoners and creyers which plied up and 
down the coast to the great cogs and galleys 
which were used either as warships or 
merchantmen as the occasion served. One 
of them was at that instant passing out to sea, 
a huge galeasse, with trumpets blowing and 
nakirs banging, the flag of St. George flaunt- 
ing over the broad purple sail, and the decks 
sparkling from end to end with steel. Nigel 
gave a cry of pleasure at the splendour of 
the sight. 

“ Aye, lad,” said Chandos; “it is the 
Trinity, of Rye, the very ship on which I 
fought at Sluys. Her deck ran blood from 
stem to stern that day. But turn your eyes 
this way, I beg you, and tell me if you see 
aught strange about this town.” 

Nigel looked down-at the noble, straight 
street, at the roundel tower, at the fine 
church of St. Thomas, and the other fair 
buildings of Winchelsea. 

“Tt is all new,” said he. 
houses—all are new.” 


“Church, castle, 
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“ NIGEL GAVE A CRY OF PLEASURE AT THE SPLENDOI 

“You are right, fair son. My grand- 
father can call to mind the time when only 
the coneys lived upon this rock. The town 
was down yonder by the sea until one night 
the waves rose upon it, and not a house was 
left. See, yonder is Rye, huddling also on a 
hill, the two towns like poor sheep when the 
waters are out. But down there under the 
blue water and below the Camber Sand lies 
the true Winchelsea—tower, cathedral, walls, 
and all, even as my grandfather knew it, 
when the first Edward was young upon the 
throne.” 

For an hour or more Chandos paced upon 
the rampart with his young squire at his 
elbow, and talked to him of his duties and of 
the secrets and craft of warfare, Nigel drink- 
ing in and storing in his memory every word 
from so revered a teacher. Many a time in 
after - life, in stress and in danger, he 
strengthened himself by the memory of that 
slow walk, with the blue sea on one side and 
the fair town on the other, when the wise 
soldier and noble-hearted knight poured 
forth his precept and advice as the master 
workman to the apprentice. 

“ Perhaps, fair son,” said he, “ you are like 
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so many other lads who 
ride to the wars, and 
know so much already 
that it is waste of breath 
to advise them.” 

“Nay, my fair lord, 
I know nothing save 
that I would fain do 
my duty, and either win 
honourable advance 
ment or die worship 
ful on the field.” 

“You are wise to be 
humble,” Chan- 
dos; “for indeed he 
who knows most of war 
knows best that there 
is much to learn. As 
there is a mystery of 
the rivers and a mystery 
of woodcraft, even so 
there is a mystery of 
warfare by which battles 
may be lost and gained. 
For all nations are 
brave, and where the 
brave meets the brave 
it he who is crafty 
and war-wise who will 
win the day. The best 
hound will run at fault 
if he be ill laid on, and 
the best hawk will fly at check if he be badly 
loosed, and even so the bravest army may go 
awry if it be ill handled. There are not in 
Christendom better knights and squires than 
those of the French, and yet we have had the 
better of them, for in our Scottish wars and 
elsewhere we have learned more of this same 
mystery of which I speak.” 

* And wherein lies our wisdom, honoured 
sir?” asked Nigel. “I also would fain be 
war-wise and learn to fight with my wits as 
well as with my sword.” 

Chandos shook his head and smiled 

“Tt is in the forest and on the down that 
you learn to fly the hawk and loose the 
hound,” said he. “So also it is in camp and 
on the field that the mystery of war can be 
learned. ‘There only has every great captain 
come to be its master. To start he must 
have a cool head, quick to think, soft as 
wax before his purpose is formed, hard as 
steel when once he sees it before him. Ever 
alert he must be and cautious also, but with 
judgment to turn his caution into rashness 
where a large gain may be put against a 
smull stake. An eye for country also, fot 
the trend of the rivers, the slope of the hills, 
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the cover of the woods, and the light green 
of the bog-land.” ‘ 

Poor Nigel, who had tmsted to his lance 
and to Pommers to break his path to glory, 
stood aghast at this list of needs. 

“Alas!” he cried. “How am I to gain 
all this? I, who could scarce learn to read or 
write though the good Father Matthew broke 
a hazel stick a day across my shoulders ?” 

“You will gain it, fair son, where others 
have gained it before you. You have that 
which is the first thing of all—a heart of fire 
from which other colder hearts may catch a 
spark. But you must have knowledge also of 
that which warfare has taught us in olden 
times. We know, for example, that horsemen 
alone cannot hope to win against good foot- 
soldiers. Has it not been tried at Courtrai, 
at Stirling, and again 
under my own eyes at 
Crécy, where the 
chivalry of France went 
down before our bow- 
men ?” 

Nigel stared at him 
with a perplexed brow. 

“Fair sir, my heart 
grows heavy as I hear 
you. Do you then say 
that our chivalry can 
make no head against 
archers, billmen, and 
the like?” 

“Nay, Nigel, for it 
has also been very 
clearly shown that the 
best foot-soldiers un- 
supported cannot hold 
their own against the 
mailed horsemen.” 

“To whom, then, is 
the victory?” asked 
Nigel. 

“To him who can 
mix his horse and 
foot, using each to 
strengthen the other. 
Apart they are weak. 


Together they are strong. The archer 
who can weaken the enemy’s line, the 
horseman who can break it when it is 


weakened, as was done at Falkirk and at 
Dupplin, there is the secret of our strength. 
Now, touching this same battle of Falkirk, 
I pray you for one instant to give it your 
attention.” 

With his whip he began to trace a plan of 
the Scottish battle upon the dust, and Nigel, 
with knitted brows, was trying hard to muster 
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his small stock of brains and to profit by the 
lecture, when their conversation was inter- 
rupted by a strange new arrival. 

It was a very stout little man, wheegy and 
purple with haste, who scudded down the 
rampart as if he were blown by the wind, his 
grizzled hair flying and his long black gown 
floating behind him. He was clad in the 
dress of a respectable citizen—a black jerkin 
trimmed with sable, a black velvet beaver hat, 
and a white feather. At the sight of Chandos 
he gave a cry of joy and quickened his pace, 
so that when he did at last reach him he 
could only stand gasping and waving his 
hands. 

“Give yourself time, good 
Wintersole, give yourself time!” 
Chandos, in a soothing voice. 


Master 
said 
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TLE MAN, WHEEZY AND PURPLE WITH HASTE, WHO 5S 
DOWN THE KAMPAKT.” 


“The papers!” gasped the little man. 
“Oh, my Lord Chandos, the papers ! ” 

“ What of the papers, my worthy sir ?” 

“1 swear by our good patron St. Leonard 
it was no fault of mine. I had locked them 
in my coffer. But the lock was forced and 
the coffer rifled.” 

A shadow of anger passed over the soldier’s 
keen face. 

“How now, Master Mayor? Pull your 
wits together and do not stand there babbling 
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Do you say that 


’ 


like a three-year child. 
someone hath taken the papers ?’ 

“It is sooth, fair sir! ‘lhrice I have been 
mayor of the town, and fifteen years burgess 
and jurat, but never once has any public 
matter gone awry through me. Only last 
month there came an order from Windsor on 
a ‘Tuesday for a Friday banquet, a thousand 
soles, four thousand plaice, two thousand 
mackerel, five hundred crabs, a thousand 
lobsters, five thousand whiting -” 

“) doubt not, Master Mayor, that you are 
an excellent fishmonger, but the matter 
concerns the papers I gave into your keeping. 
Where are they ?” 

“Taken, fair sir—gone !” 

“ And who hath dared to take them ?” 

“Alas! I know not. It was but for as 
long as you would say an angelus that I left 
the chamber, and when I came back there 
was the coffer, broken and empty, upon my 
table.” 

“ Do you suspect no one?” 

“There was a varlet who hath come within 
the last few days into my employ. He is not 
to be found, and I have sent horsemen 
along both the Udimore Road and that to 
Rye, that they may seize him. By the help 
of St. Leonard they can scarce miss him, for 
one can tell him a bow-shot off by his hair.” 

“Ts it red?” asked Chandos, eagerly. 
“Ts it fox-red, and the man a small man 
pocked with sun-spots, and very quick in his 
movements ?” 

“Tt is the man himself.” 

Chandos shook his clenched hand with 
annoyance, and then set off swiftly down the 
Street. 

“It is Peter the Red Ferret once more! 
said he. “I knew him of old in France, 
where he has done us more harm than a 
company of men-at-arms. He speaks English 
as he speaks French, and he is of such daring 
and cunning that nothing is secret from him. 
In all France there is no more dangerous 
man, for though he is a gentleman of blood 
and coat-armour he takes the part of a spy, 
because it hath the more danger and there- 
fore the more honour.” 

“But, my fair lord,” cried the mayor, as 
he hurried along, keeping pace with the long 
strides of the soldier, “I know that you 
warned me to take all care of the papers, 
but surely there was no matter of great 
import in it. It was but to say what stores 
were to be sent after you to Calais.” 

“Ts that not everything ?” cried Chandos, 
impatiently. “Can you not see, oh, foolish 
Master Wintersole, that the French suspect 
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we are about to make some attempt, and 
that they have sent Peter the Red Ferret, as 
they have sent him many times before, to get 
tidings of whither we are bound? Now that 
he knows that the stores are for Calais, then 
to the French near Calais will he take his 
warning, and so the King’s whole plan come 
to nothing.” 

“ Then he will fly by water. We can stop 
him yet. He has not an hour’s start.” 

“Tt may be that a boat awaits him at Rye 
or Hythe, but it is more like that he has all 
ready to depart from here. Ah, see yonder ! 
I'll warrant that the Red Ferret is on 
board !” 

Chandos had halted in front of his inn, 
and now he pointed down to the outer 
harbour, which lay two miles off across the 
green plain. It was connected by a long, 
winding canal with the inner dock at the 
base of the hill upon which the town was 
built. Between the two horns formed by tle 
short curving piers a small schooner was 
running out to sea, dipping and rising before 
a sharp southerly breeze. 

“Tt is no Winchelsea boat,” said the 
mayor ; “she is longer and broader in the 
beam than ours.” 

“Horses! Bring horses !” cried Chandos. 
“Come, Nigel, let us go further into the 
matter.” 

A busy crowd of varlets, archers, and men- 
at-arms swarmed round the gateway of the 
Sign of the Broom Pod, singing, shouting, 
and jostling in rough good-fellowship. ‘The 
sight of the tall, thin figure of Chandos 
brought order amongst them, and a few 
minutes later the horses were ready and 
saddled. A breakneck ride down a steep 
declivity and then a gallop of two miles over 
the sedgy plain carried them to the outer 
harbour. A dozen vessels were lying there, 
ready to start for Bordeaux or Rochelle, and 
the quay was thick with sailors, labourers, 
and townsmen, and heaped with wine-barrels 
and wool-packs. 

“Who is warden here ?” 
springing from his horse. 

“ Badding. Where is Cock Badding? 
Badding is warden,” shouted the crowd. A 
moment later a short, swarthy man, bull 
necked and deep-chested, pushed through 
the people. He was clad in rough russet 
wool, with a scarlet cloth tied round his black, 
curly head. His sleeves were rolled up to 
his shoulders, and his brown arms, all stained 
with grease and tar, were like two thick, 
gnarled branches from an oaken stump. His 
savage brown face was fierce and frowning, 
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and was split from 
chin to temple 
with the long 
white weal of an 
ill-healed wound. 

“How now, 
gentles ? Will you 
never wait your 
tun?” he rum- 
bled, in a deep, 
angry voice. “Can 
you not see that 
we are warping 
the Rose of 
Guienne into mid- 
stream for the 
ebb-tide? Is this 
a time to break 
in upon us? Your 
goods will go 
aboard in due 
season, I promise 
you, so ride back 
into the town and 
find such _ plea- 
sure as you may, 
while I and my 
mates do our 
work without let 
or hindrance.” 

“Tt is the gentle 
Chandos,” cried 
someone in the 
crowd. “Itisthe 
good Sir John.” 

[he rough harbour-master changed his 
gruffness to smiles in an instant. 

“Nay, Sir John, what would you? I pray 
you to hold me excused if I was short of 
speech, but we port-wardens are sore plagued 
with foolish young lordlings, who get betwixt 
us and our work, and blame us because we 
do not turn an ebb-tide into a flood, or a 
south wind into a north. I pray you to tell 
me how I can serve you.” 

“That boat!” said Chandos, pointing to 
the already distant sail rising and falling on 
the waves. ‘ What is it ?” 

Cock Badding shaded his keen eyes with 
his strong brown hand. 

“She has but just gone out,” said he. 
“She is Za Pucelle, a small wine-sloop from 
Gascony, home-bound and laden with barrel- 
staves.” 

“T pray you did any man join her at the 
very last ?” 

“Nay, I know not. I saw no one.” 

“But I know,” cried a seaman in the 
crowd. “I was standing at the wharfside, 











































“A SHORT, SWARTHY MAN, BULL-NECKED AND 
DEE?-CHESTED, PUSHED THROUGH THE PEOPI gE." 


and I was nigh knocked into the water by 
a little red-headed fellow, who breathed as 
though he had run from the town. Ere I 
had time to give him a cuff he had jumped 
aboard, the ropes were cast off, and her nose 
was seaward.” 

In a few words Chandos made all clear to 
Badding, the crowd pressing eagerly round. 

“ Aye, aye,” cried a seaman. “The good 
Sir John is right. See how she points. It 
is Picardy and not Gascony that she will fetch 
this journey, in spite of her wine-staves.” 

“Then we must lay her aboard,” cried 
Cock Badding. “Come, lads, here is my 
own Marie Kose ready to cast off. Who's 
for a trip with a fight at the end of it ?” 

There was a rush for the boat, but the 
stout little seaman picked his men. 

“Go back, Jerry ; your heart is good, but 
you are over-fat for the work. You, Luke, 
and you, ‘Thomas, and the two Deedes, and 
William of Sandgate. You will work the 
boat. And now we need a few men of their 
hands. Do you come, little sir?” 
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“| pray you, my dear lord, to let me go,” 
cried Nigel. 

“Yes, Nigel, you can go, and I will bring 
your gear over to Calais this night.” 

“T will join you there, fair sir, and with the 
help of St. Paul I will bring this Red Ferret 
with me.” 

“Aboard ! aboard! ‘Time passes!” cried 
Badding, impatiently, while already his sea 
men were hauling on the line and raising the 
mainsail. ‘ Now then, sirrah, who are you ?” 

It was Aylward, who had followed Nigel, 
and was pushing his way aboard. 

“Where my master goes I go also!” cried 
Aylward. “So stand clear, Master Shipman, 
or you may come by a hurt.” 
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said Cock 
Badding, “had I more time I would give 


“By St. Leonard, archer!” 
you a lesson ere I leave land. Stand back 
and give place to others !” 

“‘ Nay, stand back and give place to me!” 
cried Aylward ; and seizing Badding round 
the waist he slung him into the dock. 

There was a cry of anger from the crowd, 
for Badding was the hero of all the Cinque 
Ports, and had never yet met his match in 
manhood. The epitaph still lingers in which 
it was said that he “could never rest until 
he had foughten his fill.” When, therefore, 
swimming like a duck, he reached a rope 
and pulled himself hand over hand up to the 
quay, all stood aghast to see what fell fate 
would befall this 
bold stranger. But 
Badding laughed 
loudly, dashing 
the salt water from 
his eyes and hair. 


“You have 
fairly won your 
place, archer,” 
said he. * You 
are the very man 
for our work. 
Where is Bla k 
Simon of Nor 
wich ?” 

A tall, dark 
young man _ with 


a long, stern, lean 
face came for- 


ward. 
“T am with 
you, Cuock,” said 


he, “and I thank 
you for my place.” 

“ You can come, 
Hugh Baddles- 
mere, and you, 
Hal Masters, and 
you, Dicon of 
Rye. That is 
enough. Now 
off, in God’s name, 
or it will be night 


ere we can come 
up with them !” 
Already the 


head sails and the 
mainsail had been 
raised, while a 
hundred willing 


hands poled her 
off from the 
wharf. Now the 
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wind caught her. Heeling over and 
quivering with eagerness like an unleashed 
hound, she flew through the opening and 
out into the Channel. She was a famous 
little schooner, the Marie Rose of Win- 
chelsea, and under her daring owner, Cock 
Badding, half trader and half pirate, had 
brought back into port many a rich cargo 
taken in mid-Channel, and paid for in blood 
rather than money. Small as she was, her 
great speed and the fierce character of her 
master had made her a name of terror along 
the French coast, and many a bulky East- 
lander or Fleming, as he passed the narrow 
seas, had scanned the distant Kentish shore, 
fearing jest that ill-omened purple sail with a 
gold Christopher upon it should shoot out 
suddenly from the dim grey cliffs. Now she 
was clear of the land, with the wind on her 
larboard quarter, every inch of canvas set, 
and her high, sharp bows smothered in foam 
as she dug through the waves. Cock Badding 
trod the deck with head erect and jaunty 
bearing, glancing up at the swelling sails and 
then ahead at the little tilted white triangle, 
which stood out clear and hard against 
the bright blue sky. Behind was the low 
land of the Camber marshes, with the bluffs 
of Rye and Winchelsea, and the line of cliffs 
behind them. On the larboard bow rose the 
great white walls of Folkestone and of Dover, 
and far on the distant skyline the grey 
shimmer of those French cliffs for which the 
fugitives were making. 

“By St. Paul!” cried Nigel, looking with 
eager eyes over the tossing waters, “it seems 
to me, Master Badding, that already we draw 
in upon them.” 

The master measured the distance with 
his keen, steady gaze, and then looked up at 
the sinking sun. 

“We have still four hours of daylight,” 
said he, “but if we do not lay her aboard 
ere darkness falls she will save herself, for 
the nights are as black as a wolf’s mouth, 
and if she alter her course I know not how 
we may follow her.” 

“ Unless, indeed, you might guess to which 
port she was bound and reach it before her.” 

“Well thought of, little master,” cried 
Badding. “If the news be for the French 
outside Calais, then Ambleteuse would be 
nearest to St. Omer. But my sweeting sails 
three paces to that lubber’s two, and if the 
wind holds we will have time and to spare. 
How now, archer? You do not seem so 
eager as when you made your way aboard 
this boat by slinging me into the sea.” 


Aylward sat on the upturned keel of a skiff 
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which lay upon the deck. He groaned sadly, 
and held his green face between his two 
hands. 

“T would gladly sling you into the sea 
once more, Master Shipman,” said he, “if 
by so doing I could get off this most 
accursed vessel of thine. Or, if you would 
wish to have your turn, then I would thank 
you if you would lend me a hand over the 
side, for, indeed, I am but a useless weight 
upon your deck. Little did I think that 
Samkin Aylward could be turned into a 
weakling by an hour of salt water. Alas, the 
day that ever my foot wandered from the good 
red heather of Crooksbury !” 

Cock Badding laughed loud and long. 

“Nav, take it not to heart, archer,” he 
cried, “for better men than you or I have 
groaned upon this deck. The Prince himself 
with ten of his chosen,knights crossed with 
me once, and eleven sadder faces I never saw. 
Yet within a monthaHey had shown at Crécy 
that they were no weaklings, as you will do 
also, I dare sweat, when the time comes. 
Keep that thick Bead of thine down upon the 
planks and all will be well anon. But we 
raise her, we raise her, with every blast of the 
wind |!” 

It was imdeed evident, even to the 
inexperienced eyes of Nigel, that the Aarie 
Rose was closing in swiftly upon the stranger. 
She was a heavy, bluff-bowed, broad-sterned 
vessel, which laboured clumsily through’. the 
seas. ‘The swift, fierce little Winchelsea boat 
swooping and hissing through the waters 
behind her was like some keen hawk whizzing 
down wind at the back of a flapping, heavy- 
bodied duck. Half an hour before Za 
Pucelle had been a distant patch of canvas. 
Now they could see the black hull, and soon 
the cut of her sails and the lines of her 
bulwarks. There were at least a dozen men 
upon her deck, and the twinkle of weapons 
from amongst them showed that they were 
preparing to resist. Cock Badding began to 
muster his own forces. 

He had a crew of seven, rough, hardy 
mariners, who had been at his back in many 
a skirmish. They were armed with short 
swords, but Cock Badding carried a weapon 
peculiar to himself, a twenty-pound black- 
smith’s hammer, the memory of which as 
“ Badding’s cracker ” still lingers in the Cinque 
Ports. ‘Then there were the eager Nigel, the 
melancholy Aylward, Black Simon, who was 
a tried swordsman, and three archers, Bad- 
dlesmere, Masters, and Dicon. of Rye, all 
veterans of the French war. The numbers 
in the two vessels might be about equal, but 
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Badding, as he glanced at the bold, harsh 
faces which looked to him for orders, had 
little fear for the result. 

Glancing round, however, he saw some 
thing which was more dangerous to his plans 
than the resistance of the enemy. Ihe 
wind, which had become more fitful and 
feebler, now fell suddenly away until the 
sails hung limp and straight above them. A 
belt of calm lay along the horizon, and the 
waves around had smoothed down into a 
long, oily swell on which the two little vessels 
rose and fell. lhe great boom of the Alarz 
Rose rattled and 
jarred with every 
lurch, and the 
high, thin prow 
pointed skyward 
one instant and 
seaward the next 
In a way that 
drew fresh groans 
from the un- 
happy Aylward. 
In vain Cock 
Badding _ pulled 
on his __ sheets 
and tried hard to 
husband every 
little wandering 
gust which 
ruffled for an in 
stant the sleek 
rollers The 
French master 
was as adroit a 
sailor, and his 
boom swung 
round also. as 
each breath of 
wind came up 
from astern. At 
last even these 
fitful puffs died 
finally away, and 
a cloudless sky 
overhung a glassy 
sea The sun 
was almost upon 


the horizon be ‘** py ST. LEONARD OF WINCHELSEA,’ HE CRIED, ‘1 WILL RUB MY SIDE 
hind Dungeness UP AGAINST HER YET !*” next moment a 


Point, and the 
whole western heaven was bright with the 
glory of the sunset, which blended sea and sky 
in one blaze of ruddy light. Like rollers of 
molten gold the long swell heaved up Channel 
from the great ocean beyond. In the midst 
of the immense beauty and peace of Nature 
the two little dark specks with the white sail 
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and the purple rose and fell, so small upon 
the vast shining bosom of the waters, and yet 
so charged with all the unrest and the passion 
of life. 

The experienced eye of the seaman told 
him that it was hopeless to expect a breeze 
before nightfall. He looked across at the 
Frenchman, which lay less than a quarter of 
a mile ahead, and he shook his gnarled fist 
at the line of heads which could be seen 
looking back over her stern. One of them 
waved a white kerchief in derision, and Cock 
Badding swore a bitter oath at the sight. 

“* By St. Leon 
ard of Winchel 
sea,” he cried, 
“T will rub my 
side up against 
her yet! Qut 
with the _ skiff, 
lads, and two of 
you to the oars. 
Make fast the 
line to the mast, 
Will. Do you go 
in the boat, 
Hugh, and I'll 
make the second. 
Now, if we bend 
our backs to it, 
we may have 
them yet ere 
night cover 
them.” 

The little skiff 
was swiftly 
lowered over the 
side, and the 
slack end of the 
cable fastened to 
the after-thwart. 
Badding and his 
comrade pulled 
as if they would 
snap their oars, 
and_ the little 
vessel began 
slowly to lurch 
forward over the 
rollers. But the 


larger skiff had 
splashed over the side of the Frenchman, and 
no fewer than four seamen were hard at work 
under her bows. If the AZarte Hose advanced 
a yard the Frenchman was going two. Again 
Cock Badding raved and shook his fist. He 
clambered aboard, his face wet with sweat 
and dark with anger. 
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“Curse them, they have had the best of 
us!” he cried. “I can do no more. Sir 
John has lost his papers, for, indeed, now 
that night is at hand I can see no way in 
which we can gain them.” 

Nigel had leaned against the bulwark 
during these events, watching with keen 
attention the doings of the sailors, and pray- 
ing alternately to St. Paul, St. George, and 
St. ‘Thomas for a slant of wind which would 
put them alongside their enemy. He was 
silent, but his hot heart was simmering within 
him. His spirit had risen even above the 
discomfort of the sea, and his mind was too 
absorbed in his mission to have a thought 
for that which had laid Aylward flat upon the 


deck. He had never doubted that Cock 
Badding, in one way or another, would 


accomplish his end, but when he heard his 
speech of despair he bounded off the bulwark 
and stood before the seaman with his face 
flushed and all his soul afire. 

“ By St. Paul, Master Shipman,” he cried, 
“we should never hold up our heads in 
honour if we did not go further into the 
matter! Let us do some small deed this 
night upon the water, or let us never see 
land again, for, indeed, we could not 
wish fairer prospect of winning honourable 
advancement.” 

“With your leave, little master, you speak 
like a fool,” said the gruff seaman. ‘ You 
and all your kind are as children when once 
the blue water is beneath you. Can you not 
see that there is no wind, and that the 
Frenchman can warp her as swiftly as we? 
What, then, would you do?” 

Nigel pointed to the boat which towed 
astern. 

“Let us venture forth in her,” said he, 
“and let us take this ship or die worshipful 
in the attempt.” 

His bold and fiery words found their echo 
in the brave, rough hearts around him. 
There was a deep-chested shout from both 
archers and seamen. Even Aylward sat up 
with a wan smile upon his green face. But 
Cock Badding shook his head. 

“T have never met the man who could 
lead where I would not follow,” said he, “ but 
by St. Leonard this is a mad business, and 
I should be a fool if I were to risk my men 
and my ship. Bethink you, little master, 
that the skiff can only hold five, though you 
load her to the water’s edge. If there be a 


man yonder there are fourteen, and you have 
to climb their side from the boat. 
chance would you have ? 
gain? 


What 
What would you 
Your boat stove and you in the water 
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there is the end of it. No man of mine 
goes on such a fool’s errand, and so I swear.” 

“Then, Master Badding, I must crave the 
loan of your skiff, for, by St. Paul, the good 
Lord Chandos’s papers are not to be so 
lightly lost. If no one else will come, then I 
will venture alone.” 

The shipman smiled at the words, but the 
smile died away from his lips when Nigel, 
with features set like ivory and eyes as hard 
as steel, pulled on the rope so as to bring the 
skiff under the counter. It was very clear 
that he would do even as he said. At the 
same time Aylward raised his bulky form 
from the deck, leaned for a moment against 
the bulwarks, and then tottered aft to his 
master’s side. 

“ Here is one that will go with you,” said 
he, “or he would never dare show his face 
to the girls of ‘Tilford again. Come, archers, 
let us leave these salt herrings in their pickle 
tub and try our luck out on the water.” 

The three archers at once ranged them- 
selves on the same side as their comrade. 
They were bronzed, bearded men, short in 
stature, as were most Englishmen of that 
day, but hardy, strong, and skilled with their 
weapons. Each drew his string from its 
waterproof case, and bent the huge arc of 
his war-bow as he fitted it into the nocks. 

** Now, master, we are at your back,” said 
they, as they pulled round their baldrics and 
tightened their sword-belts. 

But already Cock Badding had _ been 
carried away by the hot lust cf battle, and 
had thrown aside every fear and doubt 
which had clouded him. ‘To see a fight 
and not to be in it was more than he could 
bear. 

“Nay, have it your own way!” he cried. 
“And may St. Leonard help us, for a 
madder venture I have never seen! And yet 
it may be worth the trial. But if it be done, 
let me have the handling of it, little master, 
for you know no more of a boat than I do 
of a war-horse. The skiff can bear five, and 
not a man more. Now, who will come?” 

They had all caught fire, and there was 
not one who would be left out. 

Badding picked up his hammer. 

“T will come myself,” said he, “and you 
also, little master, since it is your hot head 
that has planned it. Then there is Black 
Simon, the best sword of the Cinque Ports. 
Two archers can pull on the oars, and it may 
be that they can pick off two or three of 
these Frenchmen before we close with them. 
Hugh Baddlesmere, and you, Dicon of Rye 


1” 


—into the boat with you ! 
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“ What !” cried Aylward, “am I to be left 
behind ? I, who am the squire’s own man ? 
Ill fare the bowman who comes betwixt me 
and yonder boat.” 

“ Nay, Aylward,” said his master, “ I order 
that you stay; for, indeed, you are a sick 
man.” 

“ But now that the waves have sunk I am 
myself again. Nay, fair sir, I pray that you 
will not leave me behind.” 

“You must needs take the space of a 
better man, for what do you know of the 
handling of a boat?” said Badding, shortly. 
“No more fool’s talk, 1 pray you, for the 
night will soon fall. Stand aside ! 

Aylward looked hard at the French boat. 

“T could swim ten times up and down 
Frensham Pond,” said he, “and it wiil be 
strange if I cannot go as far as that. By 
these finger-bones, Samkin Aylward may be 
there as soon as you.” 

The little boat with its five 
pushed off from the side of the schooner, and 


occupants 





dipping and rising made its slow way towards 
the Frenchman. Badding and one archer 
had single oars, the second archer was in the 
prow, while Black Simon and Nigel huddled 
into the stern with the water lapping and hiss- 
ing at their very elbows. A shout of defiance 
rose from the Frenchmen, and they stood in 
a line along the side of their vessel shaking 
their fists and waving their weapons. Already 
the’ sun was level with Dungeness, and the 
grey of evening was blurring sky and water 
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A great silence hung over 
the broad expanse of Nature, and no sound 
broke it save the dip and splash of the oars 
and the slow, deep surge of the boat upon the 


into one dim haze. 


swell. Behind them their comrades of the 
Marie Rose stood and _ silent, 
watching their progress with eager eyes. 

They were near enough now to have a 
good look at the Frenchmen. One was a 
big, swarthy man with a long black beard. 
He had a red cap, and an axe over his 
shoulder. There were ten other hardy-look 
ing fellows, all of them well armed, and there 
were three who seemed to be boys. 

** Shall we try a shaft upon them ?” asked 
Hugh Baddlesmere. “ ‘They are well within 
our bow-shot.” 

“Only one of you can shoot at a time, for 
you have no footing,” said Badding. “ With 
one foot in the prow and one over the thwart 
you will get your stance. Do what you may, 
and then we will close in upon them.” 

The archer balanced himself in the rolling 


motionless 





DEFIANCE ROSE FF 


“a SHOUT OF 
FRENCHMEN, AND THEY ST 


ALONG THE SIDE OF THEIR VESSEI 


boat with the deftness of a man who has 
been trained upon the sea, for he was born 
and bred in the Cinque Ports. Carefully he 
nocked his arrow, strongly he drew it, steadily 
he loosed it, but the boat swooped at the 
instant, and it buried itself in the waves. 
The second passed over the little ship and 
the third stuck in her black side. ‘Then in 
quick succession—so quick that two shafts 
were often in the air at the same instant—he 
discharged a dozen arrows, most of which 
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just cleared the bulwarks and dropped upon 
the deck. There was a cry on the French- 
man and the heads vanished from the side. 

“Enough!” cried Badding. “One is 
down, and it may be two. Close in, close in, 
in God’s name, before they rally.” 

He and the other bent to their oars, but at 
the same instant there was a sharp zip in the 
air and a hard, clear sound, like a stone 
striking a wall. Baddlesmere clapped his 
hand to his head, groaned, and fell forward 
out of the boat, leaving a swirl of blood upon 
the surface. A moment later the same fierce 
hiss ended in a loud wooden crash, and a 
short, thick cross-bow bolt was buried deep in 
the side of their boat. 

“Close in! close in!” roared Badding, 
tugging at his oar. “St. George for England! 
St. Leonard for Winchelsea! Close in!” 

But again that fatal cross-bow twanged. 
Dicon of Rye fell back with a shaft through 
his shoulder. “God help me, I can no 
more,” said he. Badding seized the oar from 
his hand, but it was only to sweep the boat’s 
head round and pull her back to the Afarie 
Rose. The attack had failed. 

“What now, Master Shipman?” cried 
Nigel. “ What has befallen to stop us ? Surely 
the matter does not end here?” 

“Two down out of five,” said Badding, 
“and twelve at the least against us. The 
odds are too long, little master. Let us at 
least go back, fill up once more, and raise a 
mantlet against the bolts, for they have an 
arbalest which shoots both straight and hard. 
But what we do we must do quickly, for the 
darkness falls apace.” 

Their repulse had been hailed by wild 
yells of delight from the Frenchmen, who 
danced with joy and waved their weapons 
madly over their heads. But before their 
rejoicings had finished they saw the little 
boat creeping out once more from the shadow 
of the Marie Rose, a great wooden screen in 
her bows to protect her from the arrows. 
Without a pause she came straight and fast 
for her enemy. The wounded archer had 
been put aboard, and Aylward would have 
had his place had Nigel been able to see 
him upon the deck. The third archer, Hal 
Masters, had sprung in, and one of the sea- 
men, Wat Finnis, of Hythe. With their 
hearts hardened to conquer or to die, the five 
ran alongside the Frenchman and sprang 
upon her deck. At the same instant a great 
iron weight crashed through the bottom of 
their skiff, and their feet had hardly left her 
before she was gone. There was no hope 
and no escape save victory. 
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The cross-bow man stood under the mast, 
his terrible weapon at his shoulder,"the steel 
string stretched taut, the heavy bolt shining 
upon the nut. One life at least he would 
claim out of this little band. Just for an 
instant too long did he dwell upon his aim, 
shifting from the seaman to Cock Badding, 
whose formidable appearance showed him 
to be the better prize. In that second of 
time Hal Masters’s string twanged and his 
long arrow sped through the arbalestier’s 
throat. He dropped on the deck with 
blood pouring from his mouth. A moment 
later Nigel’s sword and Badding’s hammer 
had each claimed a victim and driven 
back the rush of assailants. The five were 
safe upon the deck, but it was hard for 
them to keep a footing there. The French 
seamen, Bretons and Normans, were stout, 
powerful fellows, armed with axes and 
swords, fierce fighters and brave men. They 
swarmed round the little band, attacking 
them from all sides. Black Simon felled the 
black-bearded French captain, and at the 
same instant was cut over the head and lay 
with his scalp open upon the deck. The 
seaman, Wat of Hythe, was killed by a 
crashing blow from an axe. Nigel was struck 
down, but was up again like a flash, and 
drove his sword through the man who 
had felled him. But Badding, Masters the 
archer, and he had been hustled back to 
the bulwark and were barely holding their 
own from minute to minute against the 
fierce crowd who assailed them, when 
an arrow, coming apparently from the 
sea, struck the foremost Frenchman to the 
heart. A moment later a boat dashed 
alongside, and four more men from the 
Marie Rose scrambled on to the bloodstained 
deck. With one fierce rush the remaining 
Frenchmen were struck down or were seized 
by their assailants. Nine prostrate men upon 
the deck showed how fierce had been the 
attack, how desperate the resistance. 

Badding leaned panting upon his blood- 
clotted hammer. 

“ By St. Leonard!” he cried, “I thought 
that this little master had been the death of 
us all. God wot you were but just in time, 
and how you came I know not. This 
archer has had a hand in it, by the look 
of him.” 

Aylward, still pale from his sea-sickness, 
and dripping from head to foot with water, 
had been the first man in the rescue party. 
Nigel looked at him in amazement. 

““T sought you aboard the ship, Aylward, 
but I could not lay eyes on you,” said he. 
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“THE FIVE RAN ALONGSIDE THE FRENCHMAN AND SPRANG UPON HER DECK.” 


“It was because I was in the water, fair 
sir, and by my hilt it suits my stomach better 
answered. ‘“ When 


than being on it,” he 
you first set forth I swam behind you, for I 
saw that the Frenchman’s boat hung by a 
rope, and I thought that while you kept him 
I had reached it 
when you were driven back, so I hid behind 
it in the water, and said my prayers as I have 


in play I might gain it. 


not said them for many a day. Then you 
came again, and no one had an eye for me, 
so I clambered into it, cut the rope, took the 
oars which I found there, and brought her 
back for more men.” 

“ By St. Paul, you have acted very wisely 
and well,” said Nigel, “and I think that of 
all of us it is you who have won most honour 
this day. But of all these men, dead and 
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alive, I see none who resembles that Red 
Ferret whom my Lord Chandos has described, 
and who has worked such despite upon us 
in the past. It would indeed be an evil 
chance if he has in spite of all our pains 
made his way to France in some other 
boat.” 

“That we shall soon find out,” said 
Badding. “Come with me, and we will 
search the ship from truck to keel ere he 
escapes us.” 

There was a scuttle at the base of the 
mast which led down into the body of the 
vessel, and the Englishmen were approaching 
this when a strange sight brought them to a 
stand. A round, brazen head had appeared 
in the square, dark opening. An instant 
afterwards a pair of shining shoulders fol- 
lowed. Then slowly the whole figure of a 
man in complete plate-armour emerged on to 
the deck. In his gauntleted hand he carried 
a heavy stecl] mace. With this uplifted he 
moved towards his enemies, silent save for the 
ponderous metallic clank of his footfall. It was 
an inhuman, machine-like figure, menacing 
and terrible, devoid of all expression, slow- 
moving, inexorable, and awesome. A sudden 
wave of terror passed over the English sea- 
men. One of them tried to pass and get 
behind the brazen man, but he was pinned 
against the side by a quick movement and his 
brains dashed out by a smashing blow from 
the heavy mace. Wild panic seized the others, 
and they rushed back to the boat. Aylward 
strung an arrow, but his bow-string was damp, 
and the shaft rang loudly upon the shining 
breast-plate and glanced off into the sea. 
Masters struck the brazen head with a sword, 
but the blade snapped without injuring the 
helmet, and an instant later the bowman was 
stretched senseless on the deck. The seamen 
shrank from this terrible, silent creature and 
huddled in the stern, all the fight gone out 
of them. Again he raised his mace, and was 
advancing on the helpless crowd, where the 
brave were encumbered and hampered by the 
weaklings, when Nigel shook himself clear 
and bounded forward into the open, his 
sword in his hand and a smile of welcome 
upon his lips. 

‘The sun had set, and one long mauve gash 
across the western channel was closing swiftly 
into the dull greys of early night. Above a 
few stars began to faintly twinkle; yet the 
twilight was still bright enough for an observer 
to see every detail of the scene—the Marie 
Rose dipping and rising on the long rollers 
astern, the broad French boat with its white 
deck blotched with blood and littered with 
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bodies, the group of men in the stern, some 
trying to advance, some seeking to escape— 
all a confused, disorderly, struggling rabble. 
Then betwixt them and the mast the two 
figures, the armed, shining man of metal, with 
hand upraised, watchful, silent, motionless, 
and Nigel, bare-headed and crouching, with 
quick foot, eager eyes, and fearless, happy 
face, moving this way and that, in and out, 
his sword flashing like a gleam of light as he 
sought at all points for some opening in the 
brazen shell before him. 

It was clear to the man in armour that if 
he could but pen his antagonist in a corner 
he would beat him down without fail. But 
it was not to be done. The unhampered 
man had the advantage of speed. With a few 
quick steps he could always glide to either 
side and escape the clumsy rush. Aylward 
and Badding had sprung out to Nigel’s 
assistance, but he shouted to them to stand 
back with such authority and anger in his 
voice that their weapons dropped to their 
sides. With staring eyes and set features 
they stood watching that unequal fight. 
Once it seemed that all was over with the 
squire, for, in springing back from his 
enemy, he tripped over one of the bodies 
which strewed the deck and fell flat upon his 
back ; but with a swift wriggle he escaped 
the heavy blow which thundered down upon 
him, and, springing to his feet, he bit a 
deep line in the Frenchman’s helmet with 
a sweeping cut in return. Again the mace 
fell, and this time Nigel had not quite 
cleared himself. His sword was beaten 
down, and the blow fell partly upon his 
left shoulder. He staggered, and once more 
the iron club whirled upwards to dash 
him to the ground. Quick as a flash it 
passed through his mind that he could not 
leap beyond its reach. But he might get 
within it. In an instant he had dropped his 
sword, and, springing in, he had seized the 
brazen man round his waist. ‘lhe mace was 
shortened and the handle jobbed down once 
upon the bare flaxen head. Then, with a 
sonorous clang and a yell of delight from the 
spectators, Nigel, with one mighty wrench, 
tore his enemy from the deck and hurled 
him down upon his back. His own head 
was whirling, and he felt that his senses were 
slipping away ; but already his hunting-knife 
was out and pointing through the slit in the 
brazen helmet. 

“Give yourself up, fair sir!” said he. 

A croaking voice burst from within. 

“* Never to fishermen and to archers. I am 
a gentleman of coat-armour. Kill me.” 
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“T also am a gentleman of coat-armour. 
I promise you quarter.” 

“Then, sir, I surrender myself to you.” 

The dagger tinkled down upon the deck. 
Seamen and archers ran forward, to find 
Nigel half senseless upon his face. They 


drew him off, and a few deft blows struck off 


“*vou ARE THE RED FERRET?’ 


the helmet of his enemy. A head—sharp 
featured, freckled, and foxy-red—disclosed 
itself beneath it. Nigel raised himself on his 
elbow for an instant. 


“You are the Red Ferret ?” said he. 





“‘So my enemies call me,” said the French- 
man, with a smile. “TI rejoice, sir, that I 
have fallen to so valiant and honourable a 
gentleman.” 

“1 thank you, fair sir,” said Nigel, feebly ; 
“T also rejoice that I have encountered so 
debonair a person, and I shall ever bear in 


SAID HE.” 


mind the pleasure which I have had from our 
meeting.” 

So saying he laid his bleeding head upon 
his enemy’s brazen front, and sank into a 


dead faint. 


(To be continued.) 
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Artists Models. 





WOMEN WHO HAVE SAT FOR MEN, AND MEN WHO HAVE 
SAT FOR WOMEN. 


“NAPOLEON ON BOARD THE ‘BELLEROPHON.'” 
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By W. Q. ORCHARDSON, R.A. 





NAPOLEON, IN THIS WELL-KNOWN PicTURE, WAS PAINTED FROM A WoMAN. 


REMARKABLE fact in con- 
nection with the paintér’s art 
is the way in which artists 
have used women as models 
from which to paint men, and 
men as models from which to 
represent women. 

One of the most striking, and certainly one 
of the most interesting, examples of this inver- 
sion of the natural order of things happened 
in the case of one of the few men about 
whom it would have been thought impossible 
—Napoleon Bonaparte. 

In his picture, “ Napoleon on Board the 
Bellerophon,” which is now at the Tate 
Gallery, Mr. Orchardson painted the figure of 
the exiled Emperor from a lady. One day, 
when the picture was in an early stage, for 
the figure of the “ Little Corporal” had only 
just been sketched in, a lady called to see Mr. 
and Mrs. Orchardson. She was a great 
friend of theirs, and was allowed to go 
into the studio. When she saw the picture 
she turned to the artist and said, “Oh, Mr. 
Orchardson, who is sitting to you for the 
Napoleon ?” 

“ Nobody,” he replied, for, as a matter of 

Vol. xxxi.—78, 








fact, he had not begun to look for a model 
for the figure. 

“How would I do?” she asked ; “ every: 
one says I am the image of him.” 

She did do, for when Mr. Orchardson 
came to paint the figure he asked her to sit to 
him, and naturally she consented. 

The general reader will wonder at the 
possibility of this proceeding, though an 
illuminative remark Professor Hubert von 
Herkomer once made to the writer on. the 
subject will help in the understanding of the 
problem. “We do not see the model,” said 
the famous painter. ‘“‘We see what we want 
in it; therefore, anything that unites our 
inner seeing in it will answer our purpose.” 

An example of this is furnished by some- 
thing Mr. Orchardson related in connec- 
tion with his other picture of Napoleon— 
“Napoleon Dictating His Memoirs.” When 
he was arranging the details of his scheme a 
friend went to see him and the conversation 
turned on the picture in hand. 

“Who is going to sit to you for Napoleon?” 
asked the friend. 

“T have no one at present,” replied Mr. 
Orchardson. 
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“Well,” said the other, “if you will come 
and dine with me to-morrow evening I will 
show you Napoleon.” 

Mr. Orchardson went and saw—Napoleon. 
He was a gentleman from Iquique, and, 
except that he was slightly taller, he might 
have been the reincarnation of Bona- 
parte himself. He was delighted to sit for 
the “Little Corporal.” But, strange as it 
must seem, his extraordinary resemblance 
to Napoleon was in itself a drawback. 
Over and over 
again Mr. Or- 
chardson was 
obliged to stop 
short, for, as he 
remarked to his 
sitter, “You are 
too like him. If 
I don’t keep in 
mind what I am 
doing I shall 
paint your  por- 
trait.” 

To the imagina- 
tive artist that is 
always the diffi- 
culty to avoid 
painting the 

and_ to 
from the 
what he 
only with 
the eye of im- 
agination. Most 
people who re- 
gard Mr. Marcus 
Stone as a painter 
of actuality, 
and see in his 
love-dramas 
faithful repro- 
ductions of beau- 
tiful women and 
handsome men, 


model, 
paint 
model 


sees 


“THE NAUGHTY BOY.” 
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one occasion mentioned that he has painted 
some of the prettiest of his women from 
models who were so plain that it would have 
been actually impossible for him to attempt 
to paint their portraits. Mr. Stone’s attitude 
in this matter is so strong that the writer 
remembers his exact words: “I have always 
purposely avoided painting real people in my 
pictures. If I did, they would kill the con- 
ception with which I started.” 

If one were asked to name the most 
unlikely artist 
who used one of 
the opposite sex 
for the required 
model, the 
chances are that 
the guess would 
be Sir Edwin 
Landseer. In the 
popular esteem 
his name is 
associated only 
with the painting 
of animals. Yet, 
for his picture of 
“The Naughty 
Boy,” which was 
exhibited at the 


British Institu- 
tion in 1834, he 
used Lady 
Rachel Russell 
for his model. 
As a matter of 


fact, the child’s 
mother had taken 
her to have her 
portrait painted. 
When, however, 
she arrived at 
the studio she 
refused to pose 
in the way the 
artist suggested, 
and became so 


By SIR E. LANDSEER. 


will be surprised Tue “ Naucuty Boy” was REALLY A Naucuty Littve Girt. 

to learn that his sulky and 
delicate, slim blondes have often been naughty that it was impossible to do anything 
painted from plump brunettes, for the with her. At length her mother put her 


one thing Mr. Stone has never done in all 
his long career has been to paint the portrait 
of a model into one of his pictures. 
Following the remarkable statement of the 
relation of his blondes to brunettes, it will 
not seem so remarkable that in one of his 
pictures Mr. Stone has himself used a woman 
model in order to paint a man. ‘This occurs 
in his picture of “ In Love,” one of the most 
popular of all his canvases. The artist on 





in the corner as a punishment. There she 
turned with such a sturdy, defiant look that 
she impressed Landseer with her expression 
and attitude. At once he saw the pictorial 
possibilities of the subject, and sketched the 
recalcitrant little one as she stood. <A sense 
of chivalry towards the child—perhaps a 
feeling that in the years to come she would 
not care to be reminded of her naughtiness— 
caused him to change the sex of the subject, 
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so he added the broken slate, the rumpled 
hair, and the undone boots, while keeping 
the dishevelled dress, and gave a title to the 
canvas which has removed it from any sug- 
gestion of portraiture. 

Wilkie’s “ Blind Fiddler,” which created a 
furore when it was exhibited at the Royal 
Academy, furnishes another instance, and a 
decidedly interesting one, for the artist 
actually sat to himself for the figure of the 
old woman. ‘The incident was _ recorded 
after Wilkie’s death by Professor Andrew 
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painter. I remember the quiet glee with 
which Wilkie told us that one day Bannister, 
the actor, called and was shown in while he 
was sitting on a low seat, dressed as a woman, 
with a looking-glass before him, performing 
the part of a model for himself. Wilkie was 
not a man to be in the least discomposed 
at being found in such a plight. Bannister 
gazed on him for a moment or so, and said, 
‘I need no introduction.’ 

“Truly, no,’ said Wilkie. ‘I know you 
very well, but, you see, I can’t move lest I 





“THE BLIND FIDDLER.” 


By SIR DAVID WILKIE, R.A. 


Tue Mover or tHe Orv Woman wAs THe Artist Himsecr, Paintev WITH THE HELP OF A LooKkiNG-GLass. 


Wilson, himself a distinguished landscape 
painter, later on Professor of Drawing at the 
College of Sandhurst and Master of the 
Trustees of the Academy of Scotland. Writ- 
ing to Allan Cunningham, Wilkie’s biographer, 
he related that’ before the close of the 
exhibition in which his picture, “ The Village 
Politicians,” had created great excitement, 
Wilkie “had begun his picture of ‘The 
Blind Fiddler. He had taken lodgings 
in ‘Tottenham Court Road, partly for his 
health and partly to avoid interruptions 
from ill-timed visitors. I sometimes took 
breakfast with him, and it was there 
I became acquainted with Jackson, the 


spoil the folds of my petticoat. I am for 
the present an old woman.’ ” 

That Wilkie should sit to himself was even 
then no new thing. Shortly after he arrived 
in London Haydn was invited to go to 
breakfast with him one morning. He 
knocked at the door of Wilkie’s sitting 
room, and a voice inside bade him enter. 
He went in, but instead of seeing breakfast 
ready on the table he saw Wilkie sitting 
half-dressed in the studio drawing from his 
left knee for the picture which was on the 
easel. “It is capital practice, I can tell 
you,” said Wilkie, in reference to Haydn's 
remark, and he went on with what he 























was doing before they sat down to break- 
fast. 

“The Blind Fiddler” was a commission 
from Sir George Beaumont, who paid fifty 
pounds for it, the largest price which Wilkie 
had so far received for any of his pictures. 

Occasionally one hears misguided and 
wholly false remarks that a certain picture 
has been placed in its position for thé pur- 
pose of marring its effect. This was the case 
with “The Blind Fiddler,” which a writer 
declared was “eclipsed by the unmitigated 
splendour of a neighbouring picture,” hung 
beside it for the purpose of its colours, having 
been heightened on varnishing day. This is 
hardly likely to be true. Even if it were it 
failed in its purpose, for “ The Blind Fiddler,” 
which has been regarded as Wiikie’s finest 
work in unity of purpose, attracted enormous 
crowds. It was regarded as a great improve- 
ment even on “The Village Politicians,” and 
one of the most perfect works of the kind 
ever produced by an English artist. Indeed, 
it established Wilkie’s fame on a permanent 
basis, not only with the public, but with his 
fellow-artists. 

When Mr. G. A. Storey, A.R.A., was 
painting his well-known picture, “The Pump 
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had sketched in the young pedlar kneeling at 
the feet of one of the characters, he said to 
the girl, “‘ Now I shall have to find a boy to 
paint this figure from.” 

A little while afterwards Mr. Storey was 


When he went back to the 
studio he looked round for the model. She 
was nowhere to be seen. Instead, Mr. 
Storey saw a handsome boy, or what looked 
like a boy, and just the figure he required 
for his picture. For a moment he was 
astonished. Then the fact became apparent. 
It was the girl, who in his absence had 
hunted out the costume and dressed herself 
in it ready to sit when the occasion came. 
The occasion did come, for . Mr. Storey 
painted his pedlar from her, as she suited his 
needs in an admirable manner. 

I have quoted Professor von Herkomer in 
connection with the use of models. He was 
once approached with the offer of a com- 
mission which affords a most striking 
instance of the subject of this article. It 
happened when his famous picture, “ The 
Last Muster,” was exhibited in the Royal 
Academy, and all London was talking about 
the extraordinary merit of the work, the 
strength of which revealed a new force in the 


called to lunch. 





“THE PUMP ROOM.” 


Room,” he had among his models a young 
girl who increased the small salary she 
received as an actress by sitting to him and 
to other artists. One day, when the picture 
had arrived at a certain stage and Mr. Storey 





By G. A. STOREY, A.R.A. 
Tue KNeevinG Figure of THE YounG Pepiar was PainTep FKOM A GIRL. 
(By permission of the Artist—Copyright Reserved.) 


world of art. One day he received a letter 
in which the writer said that she and some 
members of her family had been to the 
Academy, and had seen in the central figure 
of the picture so extraordinary a likeness 
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to their dead mother that they wanted to 
know if he would reproduce the head as a 
portrait of her. Eventually they sent one 
or two faded photographs showing the way 
in which the old lady was in the habit of 
wearing her cap, and they furnished certain 
data as to the colour of her hair and eyes. 
With nothing but these slender facts to 
guide him, Professor von Herkomer set to 
work, and, using the indicated head in his 





“WHERE IGNORANCE IS-BLISS.” 
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short ones, who could get the coat to meet 
across the chest. At last Mr. Collier tried 
the costume on a very slim young girl, and, 
as it fitted as if it had been made for her, 
she sat for the figure with the very happiest 
result. 

Mr. John A. Lomax, whose admirers have 
called hia. the English Meissonier, impressed 
a man model to represent a woman in his 
picture, “‘ Where Ignorance is Bliss.” While, 





By JOHN A. LOMAX. 


Tue Otp Lapy in THs Pictruxe was Paintep From A Mate Mopet. 
(By permission of the Artist—Copyright Reserved.) 


own picture for his model, he painted the 
portrait, which gave supreme satisfaction, for 
everyone declared it was as remarkable a like- 
ness as if the original had sat for it herself. 
Something which is, in part at least, the 
exact opposite to Professor von Herkomer’s 
experience happened with the Hon. John 
Collier. He had a portrait to paint of a 
gentleman whose name, it will readily be 
understood, cannot be divulged. The com- 
mission was that he should be painted in 
a particular costume which he had _ been 
privileged to wear on an important occasion. 
When the face was finished, circumstances 
arose under which the sitter had to leave 
England. ‘The only thing for Mr. Collier to 
do was to get the costume and paint it on a 
model. The sitter happened to be a very 
slight, short man, and it was impossible for 
the artist to find any model, even among the 


naturally, he knew exactly the type of woman 
he wanted to paint, he had the greatest diffi- 
culty in discovering an old lady who realized 
his conception. At length he found one. 
When, however, the day arrived for her to 
sit, she wrote to say that she was unable to 
come. Mr. Lomax was particularly anxious 
to work at that picture, and not on another 
for which his usual man model was sitting. 
The man arrived at the studio, and in 
sheer despair the artist turned to him and 
said: “ Look here. I can’t get on with my 
work to-day, for the woman who was to sit 
to me has written to say she can’t come. 
Will you try on the cap and gown and let me 
see what I can do?” 

The man readily consented, and Mr 
Lomax began to work. The picture “came 
so well” that the artist kept him all the time 
he was working on the old woman; and 
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By HENRIETTA RA 


Tue Ficure oF THE QUEEN IN THIS PicruRE was PAINTED FROM A MAN. 
(Reproduced by permission from the Original in the possession of the Corporation of Liverpool.) 


when the female model came he 
away, so that the whole of the fat old lady, 


with the exception 
of the hands, was 
painted from the 
man. 

Mr. E. Normand’s 
wife, who is still pro- 
fessionally known 
as Miss Henrietta 


Rae and is one of 


our finest and most 
popular artists, 
furnishes in her 
“ Ophelia,” in the 
Walker Art Gallery, 
Liverpool, an ex- 
ample of a youth 
sitting for a female 
figure. The King 
and Queen, it will 
be noticed, are 
sitting side by side 
on a_ settle, the 
King’s arm around 
the Queen, so that 
the two figures are 
necessarily quite 
close together. The 
model who posed 
for the Queen 


sent her 
the King. 


“THE VIRGIN IN ADORATION.” By GUIDO RENI1. 


Tue Mopet For THIS MADONNA WAS A MAN—THE ArTIST's PorTER, 


objected to sitting with the man who sat for 


On several occasions. therefore, 


when Mrs. Nor- 
mand wanted the 
two figures together 
to see how they “cut 
up” against each 
other and to study 
what shadows one 
figure cast on the 
other, she engaged 
a young man about 
the same _ height 
and as nearly as 
possible of the same 
appearance as the 
girl, whose costume 
he wore for the 
occasion. She did 
not, however, paint 
the face from him, 
but made the neces- 
sary observations 
and used him, as it 
were, from the 
scientific rather 
than from. the 
artistic side of her 
painting. 

The same is noless 
startlingly true with 
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regard to Guido, after seeing some of whose 
work Michael Angelo said: ‘Surely the good 
monk visited Paradise and was allowed. to 
choose his models there.” On one occasion 
Guido painted the head of a Madonna, using 
his porter as a model, to the surprise of a 
friend—-no doubt also to the equal surprise 
of every reader of this article—for if there is 
any face which, it would be thought, would 
not be treated in this way, it would surely be 
that of the Madonna. On that occasion 
the great painter, to whom, as one of the 
famous writers on Art has remarked, “ was 
reserved the glory of fixing in a series of 
imperishable visions the religious ideal of 
the Middle Ages just at the moment when it 
was to disappear for ever,” no doubt followed 
his usual custom of never taking his pencil 
in his hand without offering up a prayer. 
Like Mr. Lomax, Mr. Fred Roe, whose 
work, though not so bound by a special 
period, nevertheless tends towards the pic- 
turesque in costume and to dramatic repre- 
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sentations of life, has, on more than one occa- 
sion, used a man for a woman. Mr, Roe’s 
picture is “Consulting the Witch,” and as 
he could not find any old woman model to 
realize his idea he impressed a male model 
into his service. The man had formerly been 
a coachman in anobleman’s family and had 
taken. an active part in the Revolution of 
1848. He was an interesting personality, and 
had a fund of anecdote of the stirring times 
through which he had passed. But even 
when he was most impressive in his account 
of the storm of imprecations and missiles 
which the mob hurled at him and his com- 
rades during their flight, Mr. Roe was too 
intent on reproducing the effect of the fire- 
light on his wrinkled face to give much 
attention to his narrative. 

Mr. Roe also painted a little boy from a 
girl model in his picture, “The Traitor’s 
Wife,” exhibited in a centre at the Royal 
Academy in 1905, and considering her age 
the child sat remarkably well. 








By FRED ROE. 


In THs Picrure A MAN sat rok THE Otv Witcn. 
(By permission of the Artist—Copyright Reserved.) 

















** U/ncle Bob.” 


By J. J. Bett. 


I. 
HN a state of mind bordering on 
desperation Miss Lydia Percy, 
having locked her bedroom 
door, sat down at her table 
and wrote to her Scottish 
bachelor relative in these 





words :— 

My Dear UncLE Bos,—Could you—wou/d you 
leave your beloved nurseries and run south to stay 
with us for a few days? I am so worried about papa. 
He has changed terribly since he retired from business 
six months ago—more in mind, I fear, than in body. 
He won’t have a doctor, as he says no doctor could 
help him, and every day he gets more irritable aad 
unreasonable, and takes some new fad of dieting 
himself. 

But I can explain fully when I see you—that is, if 
you will be so very good as to come. You know poor, 
dear mamma always used to tell me to ask your 
advice if ever I were at a loss, and I need it now 
very, very badly. 

If you can come, please write to me as if the idea 
had first occurred to you. Ido not wish papa to 
know I asked you. Please try to come, and soon. 
With much love, Your affectionate niece, 

LyDIA. 

P.S.—Papa has broken off my engagement to 
Charlie and forbidden him the house, and all without 
giving a single reason. Perhaps he did it because 
Charlie is a doctor. Do come. 

Two days later Lydia received a reply—a 
laboriously-written letter—not quite free from 
misspelling, for Robert McPherson, nursery- 
man and fruit-grower, was “no scholar,” as he 
would have been the first to admit, his whole 
life since boyhood having been devoted to 
business with Mother Earth—not altogether 
without profit. 

DEAR NEICE,—This is to inform you that I am 
intending to go to London to see about some business 
imediatly, and I will be leaveing hear to-morrow 
morning. Some years ago your good father invited 
me to stay at your house, which I now except with 
greatfull thanks. I will perhaps stay for a week or 
maybe ten days. If it is unsutiable for me to stay 
with you, you will pleas let me know when I arrive, 
which will be about 9 p.m. to-morrow night, as I 
will have left Cairndowie before you recieve this. 
With best respects, Yours turly, 

R. MCPHERSON. 

P.S.—I hope your father is in good helth. I am 
bringing him a case of his old frend Talisker, 20 years 
old, so he can have the watter boiling. Excuse blot. 


_ This epistle reached Miss Percy by the 
first post, but she delayed communicating 
the contents to her parent until he had 
finished his breakfast of bananas and digestive 
biscuits washed down with scalded milk. 

“Papa, I have a letter this morning from 
Uncle Bob.” 

“Wants you to go to visit him—eh? 
Well, you cannot go.” 

Vol. xxxi —79. 





“But he doesn’t want me to visit him,” 
said Lydia, plucking up courage. “ He writes 
to say that business brings him to London, 
and he would like to stay here.” 

“Here? Certainly not!” 

“Oh, papa! He says you asked him 
years ago.” 

“Does he? Commend me to a Scotch- 
man for remembering an invitation not 
given by himself. If I asked him years 
ago, he should have come years ago. 
Send him a wire at once — ‘ Adsolutely 
inconvenient.” 

“ But, dear,” returned Lydia, patiently, 
“he has already left home. He will be here 
at nine this evening.” 

‘\ “Confound his impudence! Let me look 
at his letter.” 

Very unwillingly she handed it to him. 

“H’m! h’m!” he muttered, with a sneer 
on his face as he perused the juvenile-looking 
epistle. “ A charming bit of literature.” 

Lydia flushed. “Uncle Bob is_ the 
dearest ——” 

“ Be good exough to remain silent, miss,” 
he interrupted her, coldly. “ And when your 
uncle calls this evening you will tell him that 
it zs ‘unsutiable,’ as he puts it, and that he 
will find a list of hotels in—— Where are 
you going, Lydia?” 

Miss Percy, her face rather pale, turned 
with her hand on the door. 

“In the first place, papa,” she said, 
quietly and as steadily as her heart would let 
her, “I am going away to escape hearing you 
talk so of one of the best and kindest men 
that ever was, and, secondly, I am going to 
see about having a room prepared for Uncle 
Bob.” 

Mr. Percy, baffled for the moment, was 
left gaping helplessly across the table. 





Lydia met her uncle at the local station, 
having decided that it would be wise, if not 
necessary, to have a talk with him before he 
reached the house. 

Mr. McPherson was a big, burly man, 
obviously from the country, his face aglow 
with the health derived from the sun, rain, 
and wind of nearly sixty years; his eyes 
small, but keen and kindly humorous ; his 
speech homely and a trifle loud ; his laughter 
a deep chuckle, frankly joyous. His feet 
and hands were enormous, but the latter fell 
on Lydia’s shoulders when he bent to kiss 
her as gently as a mother’s. 























“A CHARMING PIECE OF LITERATURE.” 


II. 
Mr. McPuerson, having dined on the train, 
would take nothing more than a cup of tea; 
refreshed thereby, he inquired of his niece if 
he was to see his host that evening. 

“You will find papa in the study,” said 
Lydia. 

“Tn the what, lassie ?” 

“In the study—I mean the smoking- 
room. But papa has called it the study since 
he stopped smoking.” 

“ Oh, geraniums exclaimed Mr. 
McPherson. “But he'll ha’e nae objec- 
tions to me takin’ a draw at ma pipe, I 
suppose ?” 

Lydia looked uncomfortable. 

Her guest rubbed his nose in a thoughtful 
fashion, and said: “ Jist say the word, ma 
dear, an’ I'll ha’e ma smoke in the gairden.” 

“Oh, Uncle Bob, you’re so good,” the 
girl cried, gratefully. She added, nervously, 
“But please, when you see papa to-night, 
don’t cross him too much.” 

“Cross him? Na,na. Dinna be feart 
that I'll cross him. By the way, what did ye 
dae wi’ the case o’ Talisker ? ” 

“‘]—] had it put in the—the coal cellar,” 
answered Lydia, reddening. 

“ Weel, weel, let it lie there.” 

He rose, picked three lumps of sugar from 
the basin, dropped them into his pocket, and, 
with a wink at his niece, walked slowly from 
the room and out of doors. 
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About fifteen 
minutes later 
Lydia ushered 
her uncle —- and 
a powerful odour 
of peppermint— 
into her father’s 
presence, and 
retired. 

Mr. Percy, a 
tall, wiry man, 
with perhaps a 
shade too little 
colour, rose 
slowly from his 
easy - chair and 
offered a limp 
hand. 

A still limper 
one took it, and 
Mr. McPherson, 
with a sigh of 
“Weel, John, 
I’ve won here 
at last,” sub- 
sided feebly 
upon the sofa and gazed sadly up at his 
brother-in-law’s face. 

“I trust you are well, Robert,” said the 
host, with a polite effort, as he resumed his 
seat. 

“As weel as I can ever expect to be,” 
returned Mr. McPherson, gazing gloomily at 
the fire. 

A silence ensued, which was broken by the 


guest. “If ye’re wantin’ to smoke, John,” he 
said, with a sigh, “never mind me. I'll jist 
ha’e anither peppermint.” 

Mr. Percy half-turned in his chair. ‘“ Have 


you also abandoned the pernicious habit ?” 
he asked. 

Mr. McPherson murmured, “ Recently.” 

“And I,” said the other, “have not 
touched a pipe or cigar for—for four months 
last Monday.” 

“Ts that a fac’? Ye wud ha’e a reason, 
nae doot, for stoppin’ ?” 

“The best of reasons. I wish to live as 
long as possible! Until I retired from busi 
ness I had no time to consider the matter 
carefully—indeed, I fear it never occurred to 
me ; but since I have had a little leisure | 
have been able to go closely into the matter 
and give it the serious attention it deserves. 
Why do so many men die comparatively 
young ?” he demanded, abruptly. 

“Canna help it, I suppose,” said Mr. 
McPherson, mildly, absently toying with his 
pipe in his pocket. 




















“Wrong! In many cases, at least, they 
could help it. How? By studying and 
caring for themselves.” 

Mr. McPherson held up his large hand. 
“ Jist a meenit, John. I maun tell ye that— 
wi’ the best intentions, mind !—I brocht ye 
some twinty-year-auld Talisker, which I pre- 
shume ye conseeder an alcoholic beverage ; 
but——” 

“Tt will be five months on the twenty- 
third since I tasted liquor of any kind, 
Robert.” 

Mr. McPherson moistened his lips, as if 
they were dry. “It’s a lang time since I 
tastit onything. ’Deed, I canna exactly tell 
ye when I had a dram last,” he murmured. 

Mr. Percy’s manner became more friendly. 

“ Have you given up butcher meat?” he 
inquired. 

‘No’ yet. 
nae mair.” 

“T do advise you, Robert, most earnestly. 
While you remain here, perhaps you would 
care to diet with me ?” 

“Thenk ye, thenk ye,” said the old man, 
recklessly. 

Mr. Percy actually smiled. “It is a 
delight to me to know that you too have 
learnt wisdom. What, may I ask, induced 
you to do so?” 

“Weel, ye see,” the guest replied, after a 
little hesitation, “I think ma case was some- 
thing like yer ain. I had naethin’ to keep 
me busy—I mean I had time to think, 
an’——” 

“But you have not retired from business, 
have you ?” 

It was on Mr. McPherson’s tongue to cry, 
““No’ likely!” but he merely said, “ No’ jist 
actually retired, John.” 

“ But taking matters easier ? ” 

“* Ay—maybe a wee thing easier. Eh—I 
suppose ye’re feelin’ a heap better yersel’ by 
this time?” 

“H’m! I do not wish to boast just yet, 
but, of course, I must be in better health. 
That stands to reason. Yet there is a deal 
of anxiety to endure when one literally takes 
oneself seriously.” 

“* Aye, it’s rale worryin’. But it’s a fine 
thing for ye to ha’e Lydia takin’ care o’ ye, 
though ye’ll miss her when she gets mairrit.” 

Mr. Percy frowned. “ Perhaps it is right 
that you should be told at once that Lydia 
is not likely to be married as long as I live. 
Her engagement is cancelled.” 

Mr. Percy rang the bell, and ere long 
Lydia entered the room bearing a tray on 
which stood a steaming silver kettle and several 


But, if ye advise me, I'll eat 


“UNCLE BOB.” 
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glasses. She glanced anxiously at her uncle, 
who, the moment being favourable, rewarded 
her with a reassuring wink. 

“ Lydia will bring you some milk, if you 
prefer it,” remarked the host to the guest, 
“but I recommend the hot water.” 

“Thenk ye,” said the latter, “I'll ha’e a 
nip o’ the het watter. Het watter’s a fine 
thing, even suppose it doesna mak’ ye want 
to sing.” 

“Tt is an excellent drink just before retir- 
ing,” observed Mr. Percy, solemnly. 

“Deed, aye!” returned Mr. McPherson, 
trying to look happy after a scalding mouth- 
ful. “It’s a bonny drink—a bonny drink !” 

Mr. Percy finished his glass and waited for 
his visitor to do likewise. 

“This het watter,” said Mr. McPherson, 
tapping his tumbler, “ has jist reminded me 
that I wud be the better o’ a shave the nicht. 
I aye shave masel’ at nicht, John, as a rule. 
So, seein’ it’s bedtime noo, I'll jist tak’ what’s 
left o’ the watter wi’ me, an’ perform the 
operation.” 

“Not at all,” returned the host. “ You 
must have more water than that. I will 
hand you in some immediately we get up- 
stairs. Now, Lydia, say good-night, my dear. 
Please note that your uncle diets with me 
during his stay here.” 

Mr. McPherson smiled in a distorted 
fashion. 

“Very well,” said Lydia, obediently. She 
kissed her father, then her uncle, and left the 
room. 

A few minutes later Mr. McPherson stood 
in his bedroom, reading a little note. 

DeaR UNCLE Bos,—If you want to smoke very, 
very much, do it up the chimney, which has rather a 
good upward draught--so Charlie told me the last 
time he stayed here. I was so sorry for you to-night. 
Hope you will have a nice rest. —LyDIA. 

“ Bless her heart !” murmured Uncle Bob, 
and, having placed the note in his pocket- 
book, proceeded to fill his pipe. That done, 
he laid the pipe on the mantelpiece and 
drew from his bag a stout flask. 

Smiling, he bore it to the washstand, where 
he procured a tumbler. He dropped in two 
pieces of the sugar he had secured earlier 
in the evening, and poured in a measure of 
whisky. Then, with a broad grin, he lifted 
the jug of hot water given him by his host 
and added some of the contents to the 
whisky. 

“ What the——” he began, the grin vanish- 
ing. The tumbler now contained a purplish 
fluid with a pungent aroma. 


“Oh, geraniums! What’s this?” he 
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muttered, sniffing at = 
the mixture. “It 


smells liker toothache 
tincture nor onything 
I ken,” he continued 
to himself. “ Weel, 
weel, it’s a guid thing 
I didna drink it.” 

He opened the win- 
dow, threw out the 
stuff, closed the win 
dow, washed the glass 
carefully, and took his 
grog cold while he 
smoked his pipe, as 
directed, up the chim- 
ney. In the morning 
his host inquired if he 
had found the anti- 





septic shav- 
ing water 


to his taste. 

“I didna 
gang as faur 
as tastin’,” 
returned Mr. 
Mc Pherson, 
pleasantly. 

ILI. 
** Lassiz,” 
said Mr. 
McPherson 
to his niece 
on the fourth 
forenoon of 
his stay, “I 
doot this diet 0’ saps ’ll be the death o’ me.” 

“But, Uncle Bob, I’m sure I’ve offered 
you proper meals at any time you care to 
have them.” 

“Deed, aye. What I’m daein’ is a’ for the 
best,” said the old man, his tone as reassuring 
as he could make it. ‘“‘ Weel,” he continued 
more briskly, “are ye comin’ to the toon wi’ 
me the day?” By “the toon” he meant 
London. 

Lydia smiled. 
to do in the City.” 

“That is the supposeetion.” 

“ And are we to start now ?” 

“ Whenever ye’re ready. I’ve a notion to 
tak’ ye for yer dinner—or maybe ye wud say 
luncheon—to a fine place they ca’ the—the 

my! what zs the name o’ the place? A 
freen’ took me there the last time I was in 
London, five years syne. ‘There was music 
playin’, an’ everything was exceedin’ gorgeous. 
Oh, I mind it noo. It was something like 
Alligator. D’ye ken a place o’ that name ?’ 
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“But you have business 
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Lydia shook her 
head. 
“Na! I’m wrang! 


It was like Crocodile. 
Ay! It was the Cro- 
codera. That was it! 
An’ it was certainly as 
dear a place as ever I 
was in. But it was rale 
nice, so we'll jist gang 
there the day, an’ I 
was thinkin’ we micht 
send a wire to Chairlie 
askin’ him to meet us 
there. Eh?” 

“Oh, how lovely!” 

“Weel, jist you 
write the wire, for I 
doot I canna spell the 
name o’ the place, an’ 
we'll send it when 
we're on the road to 
the station.” 

Lydia’s fervent if 
somewhat undutiful 
hope that Charlie 
would not be detained 
by “some horrid 
patient” was happily realized, and the 
luncheon was altogether a pleasant one. 
Uncle Bob busied himself with a large 

steak, leaving his guests to discuss less 
solid selections from the menu.. When 
the steak was finished he rose and an- 
nounced his intention of having a pipe in 
the street, adding genially :— 

“ Twa’s comp’ny, an’ you young yins’ll be 
wantin’ a bit crack. Jist order onything ye 
like, an’ mak’ yersels at hame till I come back. 
Efter that Lydia’ll ha’e to gang hame, so 
dinna waste yer time talkin’ aboot the weather 
an’ the theayters.” 

It was three o’clock when they saw him 
again. “I was jist ha’ein’ a bit think, forbye 
a smoke,” he explained. “I likewise had a 
gless o’ mulk in case ma brither-in-law wants 
to ken if I was enjeyin’ masel’. Tak’ a note 
o’ that, Lydia. An’ when ye get hame ye 
micht also tell yer fayther that, no’ feelin’ 
vera weel, I left ye to consult a doctor. ‘D’ye 
understaun, ma lassie ?” 

“Yes, Uncle Bob,” said Lydia, gravely. 

Five minutes later Miss Percy left them 
in’ a hansom, and Mr. McPherson, taking 
Charlie confidentially by the arm, led him 
slowly up Shaftesbury Avenue. 

“Listen to me, laddie,” he said, solemnly. 


On reaching home, about half-past five, 























Mr. McPherson found his host in a perturbed 
condition. 

“Come into the study, Robert,” said Mr. 
Percy, with more hospitality in his voice 
than usual. 

Mr. McPherson allowed himself to be led 
into the study, where he immediately sub- 
sided into an easy-chair. 

“Now drink this,” begged the host, pre- 
senting a tumbler of creamy fluid which had 
been warming on the hearth. “It is sterilized, 
which is probably more than was the milk 
which you partook of in town to-day.” 

“Thenk ye, John,” the other replied, 
taking the glass. ‘“ What did ye say was the 
title o’ this drink ?” 

“Egg-flip with hot milk—an excellent 
pick-me-up.” 

“It'll no’ gang to ma heid, will it?” 

“No, no. You will find it soothing as 
well as invigorating. ‘That’s right—though it 
would, perhaps, have been better had you 
taken it slowly.” 

“Geraniums! That’s a noble drink !” 

For a moment Mr. Percy’s gratification 
overcame his anxiety, but only for a moment. 

He began to pace the room. 

“ Lydia told me you were going to see a 
doctor,” he said, at last. 


“Aye. I couldna help it, John,” the old 
man said, apologetically. “I was feelin’ that 
queer.” 


“I—I do wish you could have trusted 
yourself to me, Robert.” 

“He said I was sufferin’ frae hypo— 
something.” 

““Hypochondria! Exactly! Would you 
believe it,” said Mr. Percy, warmly, “but Z 
myself have been told the same by a medical 
man?” 

“He said something aboot ma brain—— 

“Nonsense, sheer nonsense!” cried Mr. 
Percy, and looked relieved when his daughter 
entered to say that dinner was ready. “ Now, 
my dear fellow,” he whispered to his brother- 
in-law, “get up your spirits and let us enjoy 
our sago! You and I are going to live to be 
a hundred ! ” 

During the remainder of the evening Uncle 
Bob was cheerful enough, but the next 
morning found him depressed and complain- 
ing of not feeling himself. He spent most of 
the day in discussing “food” with his host, 
and plaintively repeating his regret that he 
had not found wisdom many years earlier. 

“ Ye were wise to retire frae yer business,” 
he frequently remarked. “I doot I was ower 
late in commencin’ to conseeder ma health.” 
Two days later he became so gloomy that 
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even Lydia could do nothing to brighten 
him. 

“T ken noo why Providence didna let me 
tak’ a return ticket,” he observed, dismally. 
“Tt’s a mercyI didna. . . . I mind when ma 
puir auld freen’ Sammle Lauder peyed his 
last veesit to Glesca frae Aberdeen, he bocht 
a return ticket. Aye, did he, for he thocht he 
wud save a shillin’ or twa. But he dee’d in 
Glesca, puir man, an’ his last ’oors were 
tormentit wi’ the thocht o’ the return hauf he 
could never, never use.” 

“Oh, Uncle Bob, don’t say such awful 
things !” exclaimed his niece, looking in vain 
for a reassuring wink. 

Mr. Percy turned away with a shiver, and 
asked his daughter to bring him an egg-flip, 
adding, “ Perhaps your uncle will join me?” 

* Aye,” muttered the old man, “but it'll 
jist be wastit on me. . . . Oh, it’s a mercy 
I didna buy a return ticket !” 


Next morning it would appear that Lydia, 
instructed by her father, coaxed from her 
uncle the name and address of the physician 
upon whom the old man had said he had 
called a few days previously, and herself 
undertook the task of going to the post-office 
to dispatch a telegram, reply paid. 

Mr. McPherson was not in the library 
when his host entered it, but he appeared 
shortly afterwards, reeking of peppermint, 
and stretched himself on the sofa. 

“ How are you feeling now, Robert ?” his 
brother-in-law asked, gently. 

“TIT could dae wi’ a egg-flip,” came the 
faint reply. 

“ By all means! ... But stay! Haven't 
you had three this morning already, Robert?” 

“TI want anither yin, an’ ye’ve got to 
tak’ yin to keep me comp’ny,” said Mr. 
McPherson, crossly. 

“ But, my dear Robert, there ought to be 
moderation in everything. We must not 
abuse the——” 

“ Are we gaun to get the egg-flips, or—— 

Mr. Percy rang the bell and gave the 
required order. “ No egg in one of them,” 
he whispered to the maid. 

“John,” said Mr. McPherson, presently, 
“did I ever tell ye aboot ma auld freen’ in 
Aberdeen that gaed to Glesca wi’ a return 
ticket ?” 

“You did, Robert,” said his host, patiently. 

“ Weel, is it no’ a mercy that I didr. tak’ 
a return frae Cairndowie—eh ?” 

“ Hush, Robert! Do not brood over that.” 

“It’s better nor broodin’ ower a return hauf 
that’s wastit. Is’t no’?” 
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“You should endeavour to dismiss the 
subject altogether. You're looking remark 
ably well. I’m sure Dr. Thomson will agree 
with me there when he calls this evening.” 

“It’s an’ awfu’ waste o’ siller gettin’ a 
doctor to me. John, will ye mak’ me a 
promise ?” 

“What’s that, Robert?” Mr. Percy asked, 
miserably. 

“Promise me ye'll no’ let the doctor pit 
me in an asylum. I’m no’ that bad. I’m 





** PROMISE ME YR'LL NO’ LET THE 
DOCTOR PIT ME IN AN ASVYLUM— 
I'M NO’ THAT BAD.” 


maybe gettin’ a wee thing 
saft wi’ thinkin’ aboot ma- 
sel’, but-———” 

His brother-in-law could endure no more, 
and left the room, followed by a cry of 
“Dinna forget ma egg-flip !” 

Lydia came in and seated herself beside 
her uncle. “Uncle she said, un 
steadily, “do you think you would mind 
spending the afternoon in your own room ?” 

“* uir lassie,” he returned, tenderly, “are 
ye vered for yer fayther ?” 

“Y-yes, Uncle Bob. 


sob,” 


You could come 


back to the study in time for the—the doctor, 
you know,” 
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But dinna be feart 
I'll dae what ye ask.” 
“Would you like a steak in your room, or 


“Jist that, ma dear. 
for yer fayther. 
perhaps a chop? You haven't eaten any- 
thing solid for days.” 

“Na, na,” he replied, not without an 
effort, “that wudna be fair. I’ve got thon 
Crocodera steak on ma conscience yet, Lydia. 
But I—I canna dae wi’oot ma smoke.” 

Five times during that afternoon did Mr. 
McPherson ring his bedroom bell and 
demand an egg-flip. 

At eight o’clock he was once 
more reclining on the sofa in 
the study. 

At five minutes past eight 
Dr. Thomson was announced. 
He was a tall, slight man with 
a stoop, with lank black hair 
and a thick beard; he wore 
smoked spectacles and spoke 
very precisely in rather a high 
voice. 

The moment he entered the 
room Mr. McPherson ex- 
claimed: “ Pit doon the lampa 
bit; I canna thole that man’s 
face !” 

“He! he! he!” sniggered 
the doctor, bowing to Mr. 
Percy and holding the door 
open for Lydia’s hurried de- 
parture. “He! he! We are 
—ahem !—feeling a leetle irri- 
table this evening !” 

“Shall I leave you, sir?” 
asked Mr. Percy. 

“No, sir; no, sir. Pray re- 
main. Mr. McPherson is your 
guest, I understand ? ” 

Mr. Percy bowed. 

“ Well, Mr. McPherson, and 
what can I do for you?” the 
doctor inquired, with much 
suavity, as he drew near his 
patient’s side. 

“Get me a egg-flip,” said 
Mr. McPherson, promptly. 

“Pardon me, doctor,” put in Mr. Percy, 
“but — er— my brother-in-law has already 
had a—a number of egg-flips to-day.” 

“Oh, geraniums !” groaned Mr. McPher 
son. “ An’ he ca’s me his guest !” 

The doctor turned to Mr. Percy and 
solemnly whispered :— 

“We must humour him. We must humour 
the brain, as it were, even at the expense of 
the stomach. Kindly order an egg-flip.” 

Mr. Percy laid a trembling hand on the 























bell, and the doctor turned again to the old 
man. 

“ Now, Mr. McPherson, we must not allow 
ourselves to get excited. We must keep 
very, very calm.” 

“Ts ma egg-flip comin’ ?” 

“Yes, yes. But do not let us dwell too 
much on egg-flips. Suppose, for a change, 
we were to think of a nice cut of roast beef, 
or a fine, juicy steak ?” 

Mr. McPherson smiled foolishly. “ D’ye 
ken,” he said, with a wag of his head, “ when 
I cam’ to London I didna tak’ a return 
ticket. Was that no’ clever? I'll tell ye 
aboot ma puir auld freen’ that gaed frae 
Aberdeen to Glesca, an’ he——” 

A groan came from Mr. Percy, who was 
leaning forward in his chair, with his face in 
his hands. 

“Yes. And what happened to your old 
friend ?” inquired the doctor. 

“ He—he gaed frae Aberdeen to Glesca, 
an’ the puir man bocht a egg-flip—an—an— 
aw, I forget. I canna mind the rest. 

But it was a peety for him, for it’s rale 
aggravatin’ to ha’e a egg-flip ye can never, 
never use.” 

The doctor produced his handkerchief 
and blew his nose. 

Then, with a sudden change of manner, 
to Mr. McPherson he said :-— 

“ Are you prepared to hear what your 
trouble is, my dear sir ?” 

The old man appeared to rouse himself. 

“ Are ye prepared to cure me ?” 

“You must cure yourself. I understand 
from what you told me the other day that 
you have recently made great changes in 
your mode of living, under the impression 
that by so doing you will live longer.” 

“That’s true, I admit. But, ye see, I 
was ower late in makin’ the changes.” 

You were too early,” retorted the doc- 
tor. ‘“ You must go back at once to your 
work and 2 

“What's that ye’re sayin’ ?” 

“T’m saying you must go back to your 
work and your former mode of living, and, 

I will add, think less of yourself and more 
of others. You are healthy enough physi- 
cally, but——” 

“If ye say a word aboot ma brains 
Pl—_—” 

“Your brains are still worth mentioning, 
Mr. McPherson ; but continue in your pre- 
sent course for a little longer, and—— 
Well, I think I had better be going, as 
my advice seems so unpalatable.” 

Mr. McPherson was sitting up, shaking 
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his fist at the doctor, who, beckoning to Mr. 
Percy to follow, was moving to the door. 

“* Come back, ye muckle quack!” he roared. 

“T have given you all the advice I can for 
idleness, selfishness, and conceit in your own 
silly ideas, and I now bid you a very good 
evening, sir.” 

The door closed, and Mr. Percy, ghastly 
pale, conducted the doctor to the hall. 

After a long conversation Mr. Percy re- 
turned to the study. There Mr. McPherson 
suddenly announced his desire to go home to 
Cairndowie. 

“T wudna like to be buried here, onywey,” 
he added, ungraciously, “but it’s a peety I 
didna buy a return ticket efter a’.” 

Mr. Percy smiled tremulously. “ You 
won't be thinking of such things when you 
get back to work, Robert,” he said, with an 
effort. 

“Wha said I was gaun back to wark—eh ? 

Oh, geraniums! Man, wud you like to 
gang back to wark ? Wud ye?” 

The other reddened and lowered his eyes. 
“T confess I have been thinking about such 
a thing,” he said, slowly. Then, with an 
effort, ““I—I don’t suppose you require a 
partner, Robert—I mean someone who might 


** COME BACK, YE MUCKLE QUACK !' HE ROARED,” 
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help you to look after the commercial side of 


your business, and—er—perhaps do some- 
thing towards extending the business. I—I 
may say that it was Lydia who suggested the 
idea to me.” 

“Weel,” said Mr. McPherson, at last, “ I 
wud be gled o’ yer comp’ny at Cairndowie, 
for I’ve nae ither freen’s, an’ it wud be nice 
to ha’e ye near me at ma dissolution. But I 
dinna want ye to hasten yer ain end for ma 
sake, John.” 

Mr. Percy expressed his willingness to take 
the risk, and eventually 
it was decided that he 
and Lydia should ac- 


company the old man 
North. 
All went well, then, 


until the day before that 
fixed for the journey, 
when Mr. McPherson 
threatened to have a 
serious relapse. 
“TI want to see 
Lydia’s young 


man,” he _ said, 
abruptly. “ D’ye 
hear? I want to 


see him an’ ask 
him——” 

Mr. Percy held 
up bis hand. 

“Oh, gera- 
niums! Bring me 
a egg-flip!” roared 
the other. 

“Good hea- 
vens!” groaned 
Mr. Percy to him- 


self. “He will 
drive me _ crazy. 
Must I humour 
him even in 
this?” 


“Did I ever 
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“Tell your uncle that—er—Charlie has 
been asked to call this evening, and also that 
there are no eggs in the house at present,” he 
said, with a groan and a smile. 
After the awkwardness had worn off, the 
evening was a remarkably pleasant one. Mr. 
Percy was not a little comforted when the 
young doctor privately congratulated him on 
his treatment of his brother-in-law. 
“I happen to know Dr. Thomson, and he 
told me something of Mr. McPherson’s 
rather peculiar case. He told me also that 
everything de- 
pended on you; 
and anyone can 
see now that you 
have been most 
successful. You 
have pulled the 
old gentleman 
through the crisis 
nobly.” 
And, indeed, 
Mr. McPherson 
seemed to have 
recovered in some 
marvellous fashion 
his mental 
and physical facul- 
ties. 
Only once did 
he show any sign of 
relapse. It was when 
Charlie was taking his 
departure, having been 
cordially invited to 

“Cairndowie as soon as 
ever he could leave 
his duties, that Mr. 
McPherson unexpec- 
tedly remarked : 

“Tt strikes me, lad- 
die, that ye’re brawer 
wantin’ yon beard.” 

“What beard?” 


tell ye,” began asked Charlie, in con- 
, ‘. ; t = MR PERCY STOOD IN THE DINING~-ROOM, HALF ANGRY, HALF fi =. 

Uncle Bob, a GLAD, HIS DAUGHTER'S ARMS AROUND HIS NECK.” usion. 

fatuous grin on “The beard ye 


his face — “did I ever tell ye aboot ma 
puir auld freen’ that gaed frae Aberdeen 
to——” 

“Ves, yes,” exclaimed Mr. Percy, desper- 
ately, and rushed from the room muttering, 
“The deuce take his egg-flips and his old 
friend !” 

A few minutes later Mr. Percy stood in the 
dining-room, half angry, half glad, his 
daughter’s arms around his neck. 


had the last time I saw ye.” 

“Oh, nonsense, Uncle Bob!” stammered 
Lydia, her face rosy. 

“Geraniums an’ pommegranites! Dae ye 
no’ believe me?” cried the old man, 
excitedly. 

Mr. Percy came forward. “Yes, yes, 
Robert,” he said, soothingly; “no doubt 
Charlie Aad a beard the last time you saw 
him.” 










































ve the heart of the gloomy coast 

ranges of Oregon, among the 
baring foot-hills .of New 
Mexico, in craggy gorges of 
the mighty Andes, and along 
the bare granite ranges which 
fringe stp poo desert of Central Australia 
wander the hunters of lost mines. 

There are never very many of them, and 
they are scattered thinly over enormous 
stretches of territory, but their numbers are 
fairly constant, for when one dies his precious 
secret or blackened, well-thumbed plans are 
bequeathed to a successor, and one more 
human being plunges into the wilderness, 
there to continue the endless search. The 
hardships are terrific. It i$ amazing how 
men can be found to endure them willingly. 
But it is faith that sustains the seekers— 
faith in the existence of that which they 


seek, and in the incredible richness of the 
Vol. xxxi. —80. 
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deposit of gold, silver, or precious stones 

which the lost mine contains. 

There is not a mining district in the 
world, from Alaska to Australia, which 
has not its tales of lost mines. Ophir, 
whence David and Solomon drew over 
twenty - three million pounds’ worth of 
virgin gold, has been lost for more than 
thirty centuries; the Phantom Mine of 
Routh County, Colorado, has been sought 
for less than thirty years. 

The region where lost mines are most 
plentiful is the western part of the United 
States. All the gold-bearing States, from 
Oregon in the north to New Mexico in the 
south, teem with legends of fabulous depo- 
sits of gold or silver once located but now 
lost. Though different in detail, there is one 
point of sameness in most stories of lost 
mines. In almost every case the prospector, 
having located one of Nature’s treasure- 

houses and brought back glittering samples 
to civilization, was making a second journey 
out to his bonanza when sudden death over- 
took him. Indians—Apaches particularly— 
are responsible for many lost mines ; grizzlies 
and panthers for some ; avalanche, storm, or 
flood for others. 

For instance, there is the Marryat Mine, 
which lies upon the eastern edge of California. 
Marryat was an old prospector who one day 
rode into the town of Clayton with his 
saddle-bags full of samples of gold ore so 
rich that they fairly sparkled. Having been 
assured by an analyst of the wealth of his 
specimens, Marryat rode away again on his 
rough broncho. Somehow the news leaked 
out, and two men, Temple and Boyce by 
name, followed on his trail. They camped 
next night a mile or two behind him. In 
the morning they rode on. A shocking sight 
awaited them. There by the ashes of his 
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camp fire lay Marryat’s body, scalped and 
terribly mutilated. That was in 1867. The 
Marryat Mine has never yet been refound. 
The most famous of lost gold-mines is the 
Pegleg. So much is known of this vanished 
bonanza that it seems incredible that its 
position is still a mystery. Briefly, here is 
its story. In the year 1853 a wooden-legged 
tramp named Smith, on his way from Yuma 
to Los Angeles, took a short cut across the 
desert. Not unnaturally he lost himself, 
and was forced to climb a toilsome hill in 
order to see if he could get his bear- 
ings. The hill was the highest of three 
which lay all together in a little clump. 
Arrived at last on its bare, rounded 
summit, Smith succeeded in finding a 
landmark, and was just going to de- 
scend again when he noticed that the 
ground was strewn with numbers of 
small, rounded pebbles of a curious 


dull bronzy colour. Smith + 
had a little collection of 
frontier curios, and. he 
picked up a pocketful of 
the odd pebbles to add 
to it. 

Eventually he 
reached Los An- 
geles in safety and 
placed the pebbles 
in his collection. 
Some three years 
later a friend who 
was a prospector 
happened to see F 
these speci- 
mens. 

He picked one 
up, weighed it in his ' 
hand, seratched it. C3 
His eyes gleamed.  « 
“Where did you 


HE PICKED UP A POCKETFUL OF 
ODD PEBBLES. 


get these?” he 
demanded, in tones that shook with ex- 
citement. 

Smith stared at him suspiciously. “ Why 


do you ask ?” 
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“They’re gold, man—pure gold !” roared 
the other. 
Smith’s eyes opened wide. His jaw 


dropped. “Gold!” he muttered, thickly. 
“‘ An’ there was tons of it!” Then he slipped 
fainting to the ground. 

When he came to, he was mad as a March 
hare. He raved of gold. After weeks of 
illness he got a little better, and, in semi- 
lucid intervals, told various people all he 
could remember of his marvellous find. 

Scores went out and searched high and 












‘ low. But they found 
nothing. Some died 
of thirst and hard- 
ships, some came 
home. But Smith 
was dead. 

Years passed. The Peg- 

leg Mine was almost forgot- 

ten, when suddenly San Ber- 

nardino was thrown into a 

state of the maddest excite- 

ment by the arrival of a 

prospector with a bagful of rusty-look 

ing, rounded nuggets. He had never 
heard of the Pegleg, but he told of his 

discovery of the gold on the top of a 

rounded hill, the highest of a clump of 

three. Two men got hold of him, plied 
him with liquor, and before dawn next 
morning the three had disappeared from the 

town. Others attempted to trail them, but a 

sand-storm obliterated their footsteps. - They 

never came back. What became of them no 
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one knows. Pro- mt gg 
bably their skele- ~*~ 
tons bleach in ‘y \ 
some alkaline he ens 5S 
valley in the Ce 
lonely hills. CAL, 

But the story ee 


of the Pegleg is eg ity 

not yet finished. Bf 
In the seventies, / 
when the South- L 
ern Pacific Rail- ¢ ~ 
way was pushing * 
its way across 
the desert, two 
surveyors picked 
up an Indian 
squaw nearly 
dead with thirst. In her hand- 
kerchief were knotted half-a-dozen 
of the familiar bronzed nuggets. 

They gave the woman water, 
but not a word would she say 
about the locality of her find, the 
value of which she evidently knew 
full well. In the night she disap- 
peared, went back, no doubt, to 
her own people, and she has never 
been seen again. But two nug- 
gets which she left with the railway men were 
afterwards compared with some of Smith’s 
original find, and that they came from the 
same source could hardly be doubted. 

Since then scores of prospectors have tried 
to re-locate the Pegleg, but if any have ever 
succeeded they have never come back to tell 
the tale. Yet that the mine is there in 
a space no larger than the county of Berk- 
shire, and that it is, perhaps, the richest 
deposit of native gold in the whole world, 
there can be hardly any doubt. There are 
no Indians there now and few wild beasts. 
But neither is there any water. That is, 
perhaps, the true cause why the Pegleg yet 
remains a lost mine. 

The Phantom Mine, mentioned at the 
beginning of this article, takes its name from 
the fact that, while it was found three times 
between 1880 and 1900, not one of its 
finders ever lived to return to it a second 
time. This wonderful gold ledge lies some- 
where near Little Rock Creek, amid a tangle 
of ragged hills, in the north-western corner of 
Colorado. 

One evening in October, 1881, an old 
prospector named John Boyle was crossing 
the head of a ravine-among these hills when 
he slipped and went rolling down a steep 
slope, bringing with him a small avalanche 
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of gravel and earth. He fetched up, half- 
dazed, on a ledge many feet below, and sat 
there rubbing his eyes and feeling himself to 
make sure no bones were broken. Then his 
glance fell on the rock which he was sitting 
upon, and he started so violently that he 
nearly fell the rest of the way. ‘The whole 

ledge was seamed with streaks 

and veins of virgin gold. For 
many minutes Boyle remained 
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‘HE SAT THERE RUBBING HIS EYES AND FEELING HIMSELP 


TO MAKE SURE NO BONES WERE BROKEN, 


there motionless, lost in that maze of happy 
wonder which comes to a man when chance 
raises him in a moment from poverty to the 
command of millions. Never had he seen 
such a find, never even dreamed of one. 

The sun had set before he at last got up 
and began chipping some specimens from 
the wonderful ledge. It grew dark rapidly. 
Boyle had a hard climb before him. He 
made up his mind to go back to his camp 
and return in the morning to stake out his 
claim. 

His camp was not more than a mile away. 
He reached it safely, cooked his supper, and, 
exhausted with excitement, fell into a heavy 
sleep. When he awoke next morning six 


inches of soft snow covered everything, and 
the thick flakes were still falling. Boyle 
knew that delay meant death. 


He would be 
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cut off in the mountains without food. He 
made straight for Denver, and succeeded in 
reaching that town in safety. 

Next spring, as soon as the snow melted, 
he was off again. He found his old camping 
ground. without difficulty, but search as he 
might he could not retrace his way to the 
golden ravine. All the summer long he toiled, 
till winter drove him home again. But the 
disappointment had been too great. Before 
a second spring came poor Boyle was dead. 

Twelve years passed, and Boyle’s story had 
become a camp-fire legend, when a man 
named Pollock, out on a shooting expedition 
in the same hills, wounded a wild cat and 
trailed it to a ledge at the head of a ravine. 
There the brute turned at bay, and Pollock 
climbed up and killed it. He was tired and 
out of breath, and sat down to rest. 

Glancing idly at the rock on which he sat, 
it seemed to him of curious colour. He 
knocked some pieces off with the heel of 


his boot and put them into his pocket. 
Pollock knew nothing whatever about 


minerals, and it was only by chance that he 
happened, weeks afterwards, to show his 
specimens to a friend in Denver. This man 
declared that the yellow streaks were free 
gold. Pollock rushed off to an assayer, who 
at once confirmed the opinion. 

Next morning found Pollock on his way 
back to Routh County. But, like poor 
Boyle, he could not for the life of him find 
again the mysterious ledge. 

Once more since then has the Phantom 
Mine been seen by human eyes. Its third 
finder was what is called a “lunger,” an 
invalid stricken with phthisis, who had come 
from the East to Colorado in the hope of 
regaining his health. He was a poor man, 
but friends in Denver helped him to buy a 
wagon and sent him out into the hills to 
prospect. About three weeks later one of 
these friends received by post from a Routh 
County village a cigar-box full of specimens. 
They were taken to the assayer who had 
tested Pollock’s find. He declared them to be 
from the same source—the Phantom Mine. 

The friend waited a week or two, then, as 
no more news came, he started in search 
of the invalid. He found the man’s horse 
wandering in a valley, with some remnants of 
harness clinging to it, but the third finder of 
the Phantom Mine had vanished, and no 
one has ever found out what became of him. 

There is seldom any trouble nowadays 
with the Indians of the United States. They 
are a degenerate race, who no longer take 
the war-path in search of scalps. In Mexico 
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the case is different, and scores of white men 
have fallen within the past few years to the 
rifles of the Yaqui Indians. The Yaqui 
reservation lies among the spurs of the Sierra 
Madre Mountains. It is said by those who 
have visited it that there is no wilder place 
on earth. Tall, gaunt mountains above, deep, 
gloomy gorges below, little vegetation and 
less game, there seems nothing to attract the 
visitor, even were the place without its human 
perils. 

But, like a rich honeycomb in the midst of 
a nest of stinging bees, Nature has planted in 
these wild mountains gold veins of amazing 
richness, and the legend is that centuries ago 
the Aztecs worked a great mine in the heart 
of these hills and got from it masses of 
almost virgin gold. This mine, they say, 
still exists. One thing is certain—that the 
Indians themselves when not on the war- 
path are always ready to purchase rifles, cart 
ridges, and whisky from the whites, paying 
for the same in coarse gold and nuggets 
This lost mine is said to le in a gorge about 
two hundred miles west of the town of Ortiz 
Mr. Alfred Thomas, an American from 
Kentucky, actually reached this gorge in the 
year 1897, and found a well-marked trail 
leading up it. He pushed on, only to find 
the ravine barred by a monstrous hedge of 
thorny briers, and, as he and his friends tried 
to hack their way through, suddenly Indians 
appeared on the heights on either side, and 
the white men were forced to fly for their 
lives. 

The most famous of lost Mexican mines is 
the Taiopa, supposed to be located in the 
Sahuaripa district of the province of Sonora. 
This mine is said to have been worked by 
the Spaniards, but its position is now known 
only to a small tribe of Pima Indians, who 
absolutely refuse to betray the secret. 

Yet there is one white person alive who 
has set eyes on the famous Taiopa. In the 
year 1898 an old Pima chief fell ill while at 
a valley farm, and was nursed back to 
health by a Mexican lady. He went home, 
and soon afterwards sent his nurse a gift of 
a lump of gold ore, which assayed something 
like a thousand ounces to the ton. The 
Mexican lady, convinced that the ore came 
from Taiopa, went to the chief and asked 
him to show her the lost mine. Eventually 
he agreed, and gave her into the hands of 
two Indian women for them to lead her to the 
spot. The women seemed in a great fright, 
and would only travel by night. After four 
nights’ hard riding they came to a deep 
canyon half blocked by a monstrous spur of 























rock. In the dim 
moonlight a tun- 
nel was seen lead- 
ing into the heart 
of the mountain, 
and below it a 
great ore dump. 
The visitor 
gathered samples 
of the ore, but the 
Indian women, de- 
claring that they 
would be killed if 
they delayed, hur- 
ried her away 
again, and, travel- 
ling hard all the 
rest of the night, 
took her home by 
a circuitous route 
which completely 
baffled the visitor 
to recall. Yet she 
made the attempt. 
Accompanied by 
her son, a boy of 
fifteen, and taking 
three burros, or 
donkeys, she 
started in the fol- 
lowing September 
in search of the 
elusive Taiopa. 
Heavy rain came 
on, In crossing a 
flooded torrent 
two burros were 
drowned, and the 
plucky woman was 


forced to return 
home. The Tai- 
opa remains a lost 
mine. 


One of the weirdest stories of a lost gold- 
strike Comes from the far Arctic. Late one 
September, about forty years ago, an old 
whaler, Captain de Boise by name, was work- 
ing his ship south amid rapidly forming pack- 
ice when, through stress of weather, he was 
forced to anchor in a tiny bay somewhere 
near Cape Belcher, on the northern coast of 
Alaska. Two of the sailors took a boat and 
went ashore. Imagine their amazement when 
they found the sandy beach literally covered 
in places with patches of coarse gold and 
small nuggets which sparkled in the pale 
Arctic sunlight. But they had hardly begun 


to fill their pockets when a gun was fired 
to recall them. 


The pack-ice was coming in 
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“IN THE DIM MOONLIGHT A TUNNEL WAS SEEN LEADING INTO THE HEART OF THE MOUNTAIN.” 


in a solid raft, and the ship had to move at 
once or risk being ice-bound for the whole 
winter. 

They reached San Francisco in safety, 
and Captain de Boise endeavoured to get 
capitalists to back him to send a ship north 
the following summer. But most people 
looked upon the story as a sailor’s yarn, and 
poor De Boise, disappointed and discouraged, 
fell ill. He went to San Diego for his health 
and died there in the Bay View Hotel. 
During his last illness he told his story to a 
newspaper reporter, and it was published not 
only in San Francisco, but in the East. The 
two sailors who found the gold were traced, 
and an expedition arranged. They found 
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whet the sailors declared was the same cove, 
but, alas, all altered now! A great storm, 
or, perhaps, a great pack of shore-ice, had 
carried away all the sand. Traces of gold 
there were, but nothing of the virgin wealth 
originally seen. 

But some say that the real cove never was 
discovered, and since the opening of the 
great shore-diggings at Cape Nome many a 
vessel has spent the summer cruising along 
that barren coast seeking for De Boise’s gold- 
strewn beach. 

Chili has her lost mines, so have Bolivia, 
Ecuador, and all the Central American 
Republics. It was the story of the gold 
which lay there that 
led Pizarro to Peru. 
We all know how 
Atahualpa ransomed 
himself with a room- 
ful of gold, an ~ 
amount equal to 
three and a half mil- 
lions sterling, and 
how the Inca King 
was treacherously 
killed on August 29th, 
1533. The mines 
from which came his enormous treasure 
were lost. They have never been found 
again, though they have been sought dili- 
gently for three centuries and more. Yet 
of their existence there can be no doubt. 
No mine that has since been discovered, 
not even the Potosi of Bolivia, could 
have produced the precious metal in such 
lavish abundance as the Incas possessed 
it. Somewhere in the vast recesses of the 
lonely Andes those treasure-caverns exist, 
and one day some lucky prospector will 
stumble upon them and become rich be- 
yond man’s wildest dreams. 

It must not be imagined 
that all lost mines are 
legends. Only six years 
ago a long-lost El Dorado 
was re-discovered. Its name 
is the “ Wonderful ” 
Silver Mine, and it 
may be seen by any- re 
one who cares to tra- 
vel to the spot, in the 
Slocan district of 
Southern British 
Columbia, just across 
the United States bor- 
der. Its owner and 
worker is, or was at a 
very recent date, Mr. 
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W. W. Warner. 


More than thirty years ago 
Warner was mining in Idaho, and a dying 
fellow-miner, to whom he had been kind, told 
him of a mother lode of enormous richness 


in the mountains to the north. Loose silver 
washed from it was to be found at the 
base of the mountain. Warner located and 
leased the mountain in which the lost ledge 
was said to exist. 

In the gravel at the bottom he found plenty 
of loose silver, and he and his men washed 
out several thousand pounds’ worth in the 
first two years. But, instead of satisfying him, 
this only made Warner the more eager to 
find the mother lode. The placer ground 

















ceased to yield, 
the sluice- boxes 
rotted, but 
Warner would 
not give up. 
He built a cabin 
and spent all day 
and every day 
prospecting. 
Nearly thirty 
years passed, and 
then one day, 
behind a_ thick 
clump of brush- 
wood, Warner 
stumbled upon a 
hole in the rock 
evidently cut 
by human 
hands. It was 
choked _ with 
débris, but he 
soon cleared it. 
A few hours’ 
work with pick 
and shovel, and 
there was the 
lode for which he 
had been search- 
ing for half a 
lifetime. 











OTTERIDGE ?” repeated 
the landlord, rubbing his 
chin. ‘‘ Hum — ah — yes! 
Why, your nearest way, sir, 
will be as straight as you 
can make it across Datchet 








Heath.” 

“ Ah!” commented Garnham. 

“ And a good way too—barring the bike,” 
added the landlord. 

“Road bad?” questioned Garnham. 

“ It ain’t good,” said the landlord. 

“My riding is—I’ll venture it,’ said Garn- 
ham. He wheeled his machine a little 


farther from the inn door, and the landlord 
“ Which way do I go now?” 
Garnham 


followed him. 
The landlord began to explain. 
presently pulled 
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He said it with a touch of offence; he 
had a stout and ponderous man’s objection to 
being interrupted, but it melted away as he 
met his customer's good-humoured eyes. 
Lean and long, lank and brown, Garnham 
had nevertheless the power of making a 
pleasant impression. 

“What is the Friar’s Cross?” he asked, 
carelessly. 

“ Well, sir, it’s—it’s a cross,” said the 
landlord. 


“ The intellect,” murmured Garnham, 
“gathers as much. Yes?” 


“Tt’s a—well, it’s a sort of monument, 
you might say, sir,” resumed the landlord. 
“Some say it was put up to mark the centre of 
the heath, and there’s another tale that years 

and years ago a 





him up — his 
minuteness of 


priest was set 
upon by footpads 





detail might be 
admirable, but 
his discursiveness 
was bewildering 
“T don’t know 
if there’s much 
more of that, my 


friend,” he ob- 
served, delibe- 
rately; “but if 


there is I might 

I don’t say I 
should — but I 
might become 
confused. Shorn 
of trimmings, I 
understand that 
I keep pretty 
Straight across 





the heath, but 
bearing to the 


left, as far as 
Friar’s Cross 
Then I bear to 
the nght until I 
get into the road 
at a point about 
four miles from 
Motteridge. 
That’s correct, I 
take it, eh?” 
“That’s cor- 
rect, sir,” ac- 


quiesced the 
landlord. “** KNOW CRESSET COURT?’ HE ASKED.” 








and murdered 
there. But 
there’s no mistak- 
ing it when you 
come to it.” 

“Which is the 
principal thing,” 
added Garnham. 
“Thanks. And 
you say Motte- 
ridge is. about 
fifteen miles? 
Good. — I ought 
to do it before 
dark if the going’s 
fair.” He pulled 
out his pipe and 
lighted it. 
“Know Cresset 
Court?” he 
asked, abruptly. 

“Cresset 
Court?” The 
landlord rubbed 
his chin again. 
“That’s Mr. Fo- 
liott’s place ?” 

*' ¥en” 

* And 
place too!’ 

“So I believe.” 

“ But not what 
it was.” 

“Oh?” 

“Not by any 





a fine 


’ 
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means, sir. In fact,” said the landlord, lower- 
ing his voice, confidentially, “ Mr. Foliott’s 
pretty poor, from what I’ve heard. It’s said 
that he speculated and got bit, and had to 
put a mortgage on the property. I couldn't 
say whether it’s true, though. But if it is I 
should guess it’s Mrs. Foliott that’s to blame 
as much as he is.” 

“ Extravagant ?” 

** That’s what’s said, sir. 
bit younger than him.” 

“ The second wife, isn’t it ?” 

“Yes, sir. The first one died when his 
daughter was ten years old.” 

“ That’s Miss Foliott ?” 

“Yes, sir. Miss Katherine. 
married.” 

Garnham, as he mounted his machine and 
rode off down the winding white road which 
led from Clodbury village in the direction of 
Datchet Heath, thought within himself that 
he could have dispensed with that last piece 
of information. For it might be said that 
he had come from America to marry Kathe- 
rine Foliott himself—perhaps. 

In its way the affair had a touch of 
romance, though he was not disposed to 
regard it romantically. He was the nephew 
by marriage of George Foliott, younger 
brother of the master of Cresset Court, who, 
as a mere lad, had violently quarrelled with 
his elder and gone out to the States, 
becoming in due course a_ naturalized 
American. Dying a rich man, he left 
behind him an odd will. One quarter of 
his wealth was bequeathed to his childless 
widow, another to specified charities, while 
the remaining half was divided equally 
between his wife’s nephew and his own 
niece on condition that, both being unmarried 
at the time of his death, they, within a year 
of that event, married each other. If they 
did not marry each received an income of 
two hundred a year, and the charities would 
be proportionately richer. 

Garnham had of necessity written to Miss 
Foliott, and her replies had been neither 
gracious nor encouraging—indeed, she had 
not scrupled to stigmatize her uncle’s will as a 
piece of abominable injustice, only relieved 
by its folly. Garnham, reading, had decided 
that here was a girl of spirit, and, moreover, 
that it was pretty obvious, so far as she was 
concerned, that the journey to England and 
Cresset Court which he stood pledged to 
make might just as well not be undertaken. 

“This is the heath, I suppose?” said 
Garnham, presently. ‘“ And deucedly dreary 
it looks! Confound it all—just my luck!” 


She’s a goodish 


isn’t 


She 
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His attention had been diverted from the 
dreariness of the heath—it looked like an 
endless rough common in the fading light— 
by the dismaying sound which every cyclist 
knows. Dismounting, he examined his back 
wheel. A puncture, sure enough ; the escap- 
ing air whistled under his fingers as he felt 
the tyre and pulled out the spike-like thorn 
which had penetrated it. Luckily he carried 
a repairing kit. He wheeled the machine a 
few yards off the road and set about making 
the damage good. The job was not easy, 
for the puncture was a bad one. When he 
stood up on completing it, the dusk of the 
August evening was growing very near dark. 
He reflected that it would be all he could 
do to cross the heath and reach the road to 
Motteridge before it was quite dark. His 
mending operations had soiled his hands 
and added not a little dust to his already 
dusty. attire.. He-looked down at both as he 
prepared to mount again. 

“T’m a lively-looking subject to make a 
first appearance,” he said, with a half laugh. 

The idea troubled him somewhat as he 
rode on, but not much—he was not a man 
to be disturbed by small things. And the 
road soon absorbed his entire attention ; the 
landlord, in declaring it not good, had dis- 
tinctly understated the case. Several times 
he had to dismount and wheel his machine ; 
once he was almost pitched head foremost 
over the handle-bars. So in due course he 
came within sight of the landmark for 
which he had been on the watch — the 
Friar’s Cross, towering up between him 
and the sky, through whose thinning clouds 
the moon was now faintly shining. It was, 
he saw, the usual sort of obelisk upon the 
usual sort of pedestal, and black with age, or 
looking black. Standing alone, gaunt and 
tall, it had, he thought, quite a ghostly effect 
in that solitary place. Certainly no American 
prairie in its big way could be more com- 
pletely lonely than Datchet Heath in its 
small one. He had not met or seen a single 
creature since he left the inn. Now, as he 
involuntarily paused to look about him 
he had dismounted again—he was, to all 
appearances, the only person 

* Halloa!” cried Garnham, suddenly. 

He was not the only person on the 
heath. A figure had darted out from the 
shadow of the obelisk ; he heard a shrill, 
scared cry, like a shout for help; in an 
instant another followed it, and caught its 
uplifted arm by the wrist. The menacing 
gesture on the one hand, and the frantic 
struggle to escape on the other, would have 
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don’t suppose I 
belong to the 
other fellow, do 
you ?” 

“T’m sure you 
do,” declared the 
voice, crisply. “I 
don’t think.” 

“Oh, all right,” 
rejoined Garn- 
ham, resignedly. 

Sitting where 
he was he _ sur 
veyed his com- 
panion. At his 
first glance he had 
decided that he 
was quite a young 
man; now he 
saw that he was a 
mere boy. The 








“IN AN INSTANT ANOTHER FIGURE FOLLOWED IT, AND CAUGHT ITS UPLIFTED ARM BY THE WRIST.” 


told enough without a second cry louder 
than the first. Garnham shouted and rushed 
up the path, whipping out his revolver as he 
ran and firing twice. There was a wild yell 
of terror, and he saw the latter figure fly in 
the opposite direction across the heath in the 
moment that he caught his own foot in some 
projection of the ground, and, pitching heavily 
forward, lay stunned and breathless within a 
few yards of the cross, conscious that as he 
fell his revolver flew out of his hand. 

He had not been knocked senseless, but 
t was a minute or two before he could collect 
himself sufficiently to sit up. Doing so, and 
rubbing his thumped head, he was for the 
first moment only confusedly aware that the 
person to whose rescue he had come was 
standing a couple of yards away. The next 
he was amazed to find that he was looking 
straight into the muzzle of his own revolver ! 

“If you move,” observed a voice, with 
crisp decision, “ I'll fire.” 

“Well, I’m hanged!” said Garnham. 

“I can shoot!” declared the 
sharply. 

“ Easiest thing in the world—no doubt you 
can,” said Garnham. He looked at the 
revolver ; it was not very steady. “I'd like 
to mention, though, that if you shoot with 
the gun held in that sort of a way you'll hit 
something about nine feet to the left of me 
—or would, if there was anything to hit. 
What's the idea, anyway ?” 

“The idea ?” 

“Exactly,” said Garnham. 
lightened he laughed. 

Vol. xxxi.—81. 


voice, 


Suddenly en- 
“Great Cesar! you 





slimness of his 
figure in its natty 
Norfolk cycling suit was as youthful as the 
smooth, delicately brown-skinned, dark-eyed 
face. The cap had fallen or been knocked off 
his curly dark head. Garnham, examining 
him in the moonlight, decided that he was as 
pretty-looking a youngster as he had seen. 

““Of course, if you’re sure,” he observed, 
leisurely, “that’s all right. It seems a bit 
startling to fire at a pal by way of letting him 
know you’re handy, and sort of queer of him 
to howl and run; but if it’s the usual 
method over here, well and good.” 

“You didn’t seem to me to fire as if you 
wanted to hit him,” said the boy, quickly. 

“T didn’t. I wanted him to scoot,” said 
Garnham. “And he scooted,” he added. 

“What do you want to carry a revolver 
for, then ?” demanded the boy. 

“To shoot bishops,” explained Garnham, 
calmly. “I find it’s the only thing that 
amuses me.” 

“Then you don’t belong to him ?” 

“Belong to him? Pooh! I fired because 
I heard you shout and saw him grip you. I 
was riding across the heath to Motteridge 
my wheel’s behind there. Is that enough, 
or do you still intend to drill a hole in me?” 

“‘T—-suppose you are speaking the truth ?” 
doubted the boy, suspiciously. 

“T suppose I am,” agreed Garnham, with 
tranquillity. He laughed. “Look here, if 
it will make you comfortable, youngster, 
empty the gun. But you'd better come a bit 
closer and take better aim. I'd feel safer.” 

The boy flushed red, the colour mounting 
girlishly to his curly hair. He stood shuffling 














his foot, shifting the revolver uneasily from 
one hand to the other. Finally he offered 
it, held gingerly by the muzzle. 

“''m sorry,” he said, awkwardly. 
was awfully silly of me.” 

* That’s all right, sonny,” said Garnham, 


“ It 


briskly. He stood up as he took the weapon, 
stowing it away in his hip-pocket. ‘“ How 
was it ?” he asked. 

“That that fellow set on me? In this 


way. I found I'd a bit of a puncture just as 
I got to the cross, and r 

“What, you too? 
Yes?” 

“And got 
down to see to 
it,” went on the 
boy. “He must 
have been asleep 
by the pedestal, I 
suppose. Any- 
how, I didn’t see 
he was there until 
he spoke to me. 
Wanted the price 
of a bed and a 
drink, I think— 
the usual dodge. 
Hanged cheek, 
you know!” 


So had I a way back. 





“Just so; and & 
3) A 
you didn’t un- fz 
load ?’ EE 


es 


“Give it him? 
Not much! Told 
him to take him- 
self off where he 
belonged. Then 
he swore, the 
brute, and threat 
ened to kick my 
machine to flin- 
ders.” 

“ And then you 
sang out ?” 


WN 
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Look- 
ing at the slim, boyish figure, with its jaunty 
little air of confidence and pretty swagger, he 


“Just so,” agreed Garnham again. 


hid amusement. The infant wasn’t out of 
his teens, he thought. He a match for a 
burly ruffian? Why, he could almost break 
him between his own finger and thumb! 
“ How about the puncture ?” he asked, aloud. 
“T'll lend you a hand over the damage if 
you'll hold the lamp.” 

The puncture was not so severe a one as 
had befallen his own machine, but to repair 
it in the insufficient light of a cycle lamp was 
not easy even to 
his practical 
fingers. The boy, 
kneeling at his 
side as they both 
bent over it, pre- 
sently broke the 
silence. 

“T say, this is 
awfully good of 
you. I’m a duffer 
at that sort of 
thing myself. I 
hope you weren't 
in a hurry?” 

“‘ Not the least 
in the world,” 
Garnham laughed. 
“Rather the con- 
trary, if it comes 
tothat. There— 
we're about fixed 
now, I think.” 

“Oh — look !” 
cried the boy 

He said it as 
he rose from his 


knee, holding the 


lamp. Garnham 
rising too, and 


straightening his 
lean, lank length, 





“Well — yes. stared and 
He was a big fel- aad whistled. 
low ; I don’t sup- Gs ie “Ordinary 
i af ; 
yose I should f 1; VG ocal phenome 
! A pee. local 
have been amatch Ahhidhis Aa 4. non?” he asked, 
for him. He said “ORDINARY LOCAL PHENOMENON?’ HE ASKED, COOLLY. coolly. i 
he’d break my “Ves. We 


head unless I gave him money, and laid hold 
of me, as I suppose you saw.” He laughed 
with a touch of embarrassment, colouring 
again, as the moonlight showed. “ I—I don’t 
mind owning that I was a bit scared. It 
wouldn’t be pleasant for a fellow to be knocked 
about and left here at this time of night.” 





often have these mists on the heath when 
the weather is as hot as it is now. There's 
a lot of ‘low-lying, marshy land over 
towards Morton—that’s the reason, they say. 
Anyhow, they very seldom get it worth 
mentioning over the Datchet side.” 

He paused ; then continued :— 
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“T say, you'll never find your way to 
Motteridge through this.’ 

The mist was rolling over the heath in 
thickening white wreaths—it looked like so 
much smoke. Garnham gave his square 
shoulders a shrug. 

“Judging by the look of things, I don't 
fancy I ever shall,” he agreed. He considered 
a moment and laughed. ‘“ Luckily they'll be 
able to stand the strain of anxiety if I don't 


appear until the morning. Where do 
you say you are making for, youngster? 


Datchet? That'll do for me. There’s an 
hotel, eh ? 

“ There’s an inn.” 

“Good enough,” said Garnham. 

He turned away to get his machine, miss- 
ing both the reluctant unwillingness of the 
tone and the speaker’s flush and frown ; had 
he perceived either he would have seen that 
for some reason his proposed company was 
far from welcome. For an instant, as the 
other looked after him, he made a swift move- 
ment towards his own bicycle as though the 
impulse were upon him to mount and ride 
off without waiting. But he checked himself 
with a laugh. When Garnham came back 
he was standing there, ready to mount. In 
another moment both were in their saddles, 
and leaving the Friar’s Cross and the mist 
behind them. 

*“ Road to Datchet seems better than that 
from Clodbury,” Garnham said, presently, 
breaking a silence of several minutes. “ Pace 
not too much for 
you, is it?” 

“ No, thanks— 
yes—a little. Oh 

would you 
mind—oh !” 

The last words 
had been gasped. 
The culminative 
ejaculation was a 
moan of pain. 
Garnham, turn- 
ing, jumped free 
of his own ma- 
chineand grabbed 
at the handle-bars 
of the other just 


in time. The 
boy reeled from 
the saddle into 


his arms, and the 
two bicycles, col- 
liding, collapsed 
in a clattering 
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“Great Scot !” said Garnham, helplessly. 
“*] shall be all right in a minute,” gasped 

the boy. “It was that brute.” 

‘“* What, did he hurt you ?” 

“Yes. Twisted my arm brutally when he 
caught hold of me. I thought I could stand 
it. I didn’t want to make a fuss. But the 
pain seemed to come on worse all at once, 
and turned me sick, you know.” 

“T see. Wish I had winged the con- 
founded skunk!” said Garnham, heartily. 
“Sure you can stand now?  That’s all 
right. Sit down here while you pull yourself 
together. And you'll do it all the quicker if 
you drink some of this.” 

He pulled a flask from an inner pocket, 
unscrewing the top. His companion, from 
the providential heap of stones piled beside 
the path, eyed it suspiciously. He was very 
white, his smooth young face twisted with 
pain. 

But he took the cup and drank, though 
with a shudder and grimace of distaste that 
made Garnham smile. 

“Don’t like it, eh ?” he asked. 

““Ugh—no! I loathe brandy.” 

“Handy stuff to have around, though,” 
commented Garnham. He returned the flask 
to his pocket. “ Feel better?” 

“Yes, thanks.” He coloured, beginning 
to stammer. “I say, I feel an awful fool, you 
know, behaving like this. You must think 
me such a—such a rank duffer. But I 
couldn’t help it for the moment. I think I 
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had better stay here fora little while. Perhaps 
you had better ride on.” 

“Perhaps I hadn't,” Garnham retorted, 
laconically. “ All right, youngster—don’t 
hurry. An hour hence is time enough for 
me.” 

“You think I can’t ride alone ?” 

“TI think you aren’t going to try, sonny.” 
Garnham was lighting his pipe; he com- 
posedly completed the operation. “Isn't 
Datchet farther off than Clodbury ?” 

“ Yes—about six miles. Why?” 

“ Because, if you take my advice, it’s 
Clodbury you'll make for. That brute has 
hurt you more than a little bit, and the 
sooner you can have your arm seen to the 
better. If there’s no particular reason why 
you need be in Datchet to-night——” 

“ But there is,” interrupted the boy. He 
got upon his feet. ‘ You don’t understand,” 
he said, hurriedly. “I—I must be in 
Datchet, and by eleven o'clock, too. I— 
I’m expected there.” 

“Gar 

“Yes. There—there’s someone waiting. 
It—it’s awfully important. I must be there.” 
The voice was tremulous as well as hurried. 
Garnham, seeing a prodigious blush mount 
almost to the curly hair, gulped down what 
came within an ace of being a whistle. 

“So she is waiting for you, is she?” he 
asked, dryly 

“She?” echoed the boy, sharply. 

“Whoever the young lady may be,” ex- 
plained Garnham, with composure. He 
laughed, unable to keep it under. ‘“ Upon 
my life, you’re beginning pretty young, you 
know.” 

‘* Perhaps that’s my business,” retorted the 
other, haughtily. 

“That’s so,” agreed Garnham. “All I 
hope is that her papa and mamma know all 
about it, and yours too. But they don’t, I 
suppose—eh ?” 

“No, they don’t,” said the boy, defiantly. 

“Just so,” agreed Garnham again. “ And 
as I don’t know them, I can’t tell them, and 
it wouldn’t be any of my business if I did. 
That being so, I may ask you where she’s 
waiting, perhaps ? ” 

“At the Wheatsheaf. We're not known 
there—it’s in new hands, and it’s the only 
decent place. Not that it would matter if 
we were known. We're to take the mail 
train that goes through to London at mid- 
night.” He stopped and laughed. ‘“ You 
didn’t expect to assist in an elopement, did 
you ?” 

“TI didn’t,” 
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said Garnham. too, 
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laughed. “If you ask me what I think 
about it, youngster, it is that you ought to 
be spanked. But it isn’t my business to 
spank you, and, anyhow, you mustn’t keep 
the little girl waiting. So the sooner we're 
off the better. I'll see you as far as the 
Wheatsheaf, anyway.” 

It still wanted some quarter of an hour 
of eleven when they rode into Datchet and 
stopped at the Wheatsheaf door. All the 
rest of the little town seemed asleep, although 
here and there a gabled window twinkled 
with a light. Garnham, standing alone in 
the creeper-hung porch—his companion had 
vanished after a moment’s whispered confer- 
ence with the appearing landlady—laughed 
as he looked across the silent road, picturing 
the meeting that was doubtless taking place 
in the room on his right. The situation 
touched his sense of humour keenly. It 
should be an exquisite little pink and white 
apple-blossom of a girl, he thought, to be a 
match for the pretty boy. He remembered 
that he had somehow always pictured 
Katherine Foliott as small and dainty and 
fair ; that chanced to be his notion of what 
a woman should be. But this pair of infants ' 
For the moment they interested him more 
than his own affairs. What, when they 
discovered the elopement, would _ their 
respective fathers and mothers say? And 
what—— 

He swung round into the passage, attracted 
by the opening of the room door. Did the 
one infant, recollecting his existence, design 
to present him to the other infant? He had 
sprung from his machine and disappeared 
without waiting for a word. No, it was only 
the landlady. But in passing out she held 
the door so wide as ¢o reveal the whole 
of the small apartment. Garnham’s heart 
jumped. There had been no meeting—the 
boy was alone. He stood under the glare of 
the gaslight, staring at a letter in his hand. 
When he had reeled from his saddle almost 
fainting he had not shown a whiter face. 
A queer impulse of protection—tenderness, 
he did not know what—surged up in 
Garnham’s breast. It drove him past the 
landlady and into the room. As he shut the 
door the boy swung round upon him. 

“ He is not here!” he cried. 

“* He ?” echoed Garnham, bewildered. 

“No!” His white face flamed ; he struck 
the paper passionately. ‘He has gone, and 
leaves me this! He has thought it over, 
and is sure that it would never do. It must 
not be, for both our sakes, but particularly 
for mine—oh, most particularly for mine! 
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It is better that we do not even meet, and 


that I go home again. And he knows that I 
can’t go home!” 

The letter fell to the floor in a fierce little 
shower of fragments. With a sensation of 
being light-headed, Garnham stared at the 
slender, boyish figure crouching in a great 
chair, sobbing with hidden face, bewilderedly 
trying to readjust his ideas. There was no 
elopement, then, and no question of it—the 
young rascal had merely accepted his mis- 


take and laughed at him. The _ person 
he had come 
to meet was a 


man, who, for 
some reason, had 
not turned up. 
And his not 
turning up was 
evidently tragic. 
It was debt, per- 
haps? Or the 
infant had some- 
how gotten him- 
self into the 
claws of a shar- 
per? Anyhow, 
he couldn’t stand 
seeing the boy 
cry. He found 
his tongue. 

“T don’t un- 
derstand what all 
this means, 
youngster,” he 
said, kindly, 
“but, anyhow, 
you won’t make 
it any better by 
taking it this 
way, you know.” 
He gently patted 
the heaving 
shoulder. 
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so tender, soft, and helpless in his arms; 
well might he have thought that the face was 
as pretty as a girl’s! Now he told himself 
that the rounded feminine curves must at 
once have betrayed themselves through the 
boyish dress had there been any proper light 
by which to see. His tone was an entirely 
different one when he spoke — awkward, 
embarrassed. “You — you were going to 


elope, then?” he asked. 


“*Of course I was! 


“ And he 


-whoever he is—hasn’t turned 
up?” 
“No. He left 
me that!” She 
gave a fierce little 
flick with her 
hand towards the 
torn letter on the 
floor. 

* And doesn’t 
mean to?” cried 
Garnham. 

“No. I told 
you what he 
said.” Ste 
laughed, her eyes 
and cheeks alike 
blazing. “A girl 
ought to feel 
pretty well 
ashamed, don’t 
you think, who 
has been left like 
that ?” 

“TIT wish I 
could get hold 
of him!” said 
Garnham, grimly. 

“T wish you 
could!” cried the 
girl She threw 
up her dark head 
defiantly ; Garn- 





“Come, come; ham thought that 
come, come— the setting of 
brace up! You the red lips and 
don’t call your- ““GARNHAM STARED AT THE SLENDER, BOVISH FIGURE CROUCHING IN the tilt of the 
self a man, do cali ats firm, dimpled 
you?” “ chin were the 

“No, I don’t!” Here theré was an_ prettiest things he had ever seen. “Oh, 


immense convulsive sob. “I don’t, and you 
wouldn’t either, if you had any eyes, I should 
think !” : ‘ 

“G-r-reat Czesar!” muttered Garnham. 

But he did not say it for a moment—a 
blank, breathless moment, during which he 
stared at the chair and its weeping occupant. 
Well might the slim young figure have felt 





you need not think I am going to break 
my heart. It wasn’t because I cared for him 
so that I’ve made such a fool of myself. But 
I did like him, and to run away and marry 
him at any rate seemed better than—some- 
thing else.” 

“ That sounds,” said Garnham, quietly, “ as 
though there was another fellow.” 
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“Of course there is! And I hate him! 
Or, at any rate, I should hate having to marry 
him. They want me to, at home. They’ve 
plagued me about it till I couldn’t stand it 
any longer. And he”—she repeated the 
wrathful little jerk of her hand letter-wards 
—‘has done nothing but worry me to throw 
it all over and run away. I suppose he never 
meant it—it just amused him, or he didn’t 
think I should have the courage. But I 
made up my mind all at once—I had to— 
and wrote to him to meet me here. He has 
often said that this would be the best way to 
manage it—he has arranged it all a dozen 
times—but I wouldn’t listen. And now” 
her cheeks and eyes flamed again—“ he writes 
to say that it is better not—he’s afraid, I 
suppose—and that I had best go home!” 

“And hadn't you ?” asked Garnham, gently. 

“I]—I can’t!” A fierce sob caught her 
breath. “I shouldn’t dare ride back all that 
way in the night, even if my arm wasn’t so 
stiff and didn’t hurt so awfully. And if I’m 
not back before morning they'll find out—I 
left a letter —father would never forgive me. I 
can’t even stay here, I’ve no money—I forgot 
to bring any. I daren’t tell the people how 
it is and who I am—how dare 1? I don’t 
know how I’m telling you—I’m ashamed to 
death! But you—you've been so kind, and 
I must tell somebody !” 

“Yes, yes, little girl—that’s all right,” said 
Garnham, as before. He patted the slender 
shoulder again. “Come, come, you mustn’t 
cry.” 

“T won’t—it isn’t worth it!” She sat up, 
drying her drowned eyes with vicious little 
dabs. ‘Of course, you think I’m a horrid 
girl—you must. But I’m not, really—I never 
did anything of this sort before.” A gleam 
of bashful mirth shot under her black lashes ; 
her mouth twitched with something that 
struggled hard not to be a laugh. “ But I 
couldn’t help thinking it was ever so funny 
when you believed I was a boy and that I 
was going to elope with a girl. I—had to 
wear these—these wretched clothes! I was 
afraid to ride across the heath so late in my 
own ; I thought people wouldn’t notice me if 
they thought I was a boy. And I couldn’t 
come before it was dark because I had to 
wait until no one would see me. I got out 
while they were at dinner. I pretended to go 
to bed with a headache, you know.” She 
glanced downwards witha blush. “ They're 
Tom's. So’s the bicycle.” 


“Your brother ?” 
“No; my cousin.” 
“And he won’t miss them ?” 
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“* Not before the morning.” 

“ And if you get back before the morning 
it will be all right? Can you get into the 
house the way you got out ?” 

“* Most likely. I left the side-door undone. 
They won't look again ; they had bolted it 
once.” 

“ How far is it ? 
“Beyond Motteridge. 
miles from here by road.” 

“A decent horse will do it before daylight, 
even if you rest for an hour and have some- 
thing to eat. I'll see if they’ve got one,” 
said Garnham. 

He turned to leave the room as if the 
situation were the most natural in the world 
The girl sprang and intercepted him. “ But 
I can’t go alone! I daren’t,” she cried. 

“ Of course not ; I’m going to drive you.” 
She had caught his arm; he put his hand 
over hers reassuringly. “ It will be all right,” 
he said, cheerfully. “I shall just take you 
home, see that you get in safely, and take 
myself off. I’ve got to go to Motteridge 
anyway, you see. So it doesn’t make the 
least difference, and there’s nothing to thank 
me for.” He paused ; her fluttering fingers 
slipped from under his. ‘“‘ You’re not going 
to fret over this business, are you ?” 

“ Fret ? !” she ejacu- 


Motteridge ?” 
More than twenty 


For such a reason ! 
lated, disdainfully. 

“You're not? That’s right!” said Garn- 
ham. He put his hand on her shoulder. 
“Then see here, little girl; take my advice, 
and give the other fellow a chance. Perhaps 
he’s worth it. And, anyhow, he can’t deserve 
it less than this one—precious young idiot ! 
Now I'll tell them to bring you something to 
eat. And the bag off your machine? Oh— 
acioak? Yes; I see.” 

It was a tall, slim, perfectly girlish figure 
which Garnham an hour later helped into 
the chaise which he brought round to the 
Wheatsheaf door ; the long, frilly cloak of 
delicate tussore silk, elaborate with lace and 
ribbons which draped it from throat to shoes, 
quite hid the boyish cycling suit. He put in 
the bicycle, which was also the purloined 
property of “Tom,” and followed himself ; 
they rattled away from the Wheatsheaf 
door, and left slumbering Datchet behind 
them. 

Garnham presently chuckled, and the girl 
turned to stare at him in the darkness. 

“ You're laughing !” she said, suspiciously. 

“T beg your pardon,” said Garnham. 

“What at ?” she demanded. 

“Well, your talk,” said Garnham, apolo- 
getically. He laughed again. ‘“‘ Hanged 
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cheek,’ you know, and ‘rank duffer ’—that 
sort of thing.” 

“Tt’s the way men talk,” she retorted. 
“Tom does.” She paused. “I must have 
done it rather well,” she affirmed, triumph- 
antly, “‘or you 
would have found 
me out.” 

“ That’s so,” 
said Garnham. 

There was a 
pause, during 
which half a mile 
or so of white 
road slid by. 

“Perhaps I 
ought to tell you 
my name—Garn- 
ham.” 

“ Garron ?” 

“ Garnham.” 


“Gh! Yar 

“You mean 
what else? Law- 
rence.” 

“ce” ; ae 
had looked 
round at him; 


now she snuggled 
down into her 
cloak again. 
“Td been won- 
dering,” she said, 
slowly. And 
presently, “ You 


don’t ask what 
mine is?” 
“If you’d 


rather not tell me 
no,” said Garn- 
ham, simply. 
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She went to sleep, or, at any rate, did not 
speak again, and hardly stirred until the last 
of the long white road had slid away and 
sleeping Motteridge was before them. Then 
she woke as suddenly, or seemed to wake, 
and, taking the 
reins, turned into 
a rutted lane 
lying deep _be- 
tween hedges. 
So in due course 
they came to 
some great gates 
opening upon an 
avenue at the end 
of which an old 
grey house, all 
gabled red roof 
and quaint, lat- 
ticed windows, 
lay slumbering in 
the breaking 
dawn. They left 
the chaise stand- 
ing on the gravel- 
led sweep, and 
she led the way 
across a_ wide 
lawn belted with 
deepshrubberies, 
and dotted with 
brilliant flower- 
beds and tall old 
elms, to a low 
door in an ivied 
wall, near to 
which a moss- 
grown sundial 


stood with an 
ancient stone 
seat beside it, 








She said no where a monk of 
thing to that, long bygone 
which disap- | { days might have 
poimted him. “po YOU KNOW, I THINK I CAN GO TO SLEEP? sat and dreamed 

Another mile as he told his 
slid by. Then, “ Perhaps you know Cresset beads. The girl paused as they reached the 
Court ?” he asked. dial, holding up a cautious hand, and stealing 


“Cresset Court? Oh, yes.” 

“It is in Motteridge, I believe. 
you don’t live far from it?” 

“No; I don’t live far from it.’ 

“And know Mr. and Mrs. Foliott ? 

“ By sight.” 

‘“*And Miss Foliott ?” 

“ T’ve seen her.” 

“What is she like? Pretty?” 

“Um—um. I shouldn't say she is. 
you know, I think I can go to sleep?” 


Perhaps 


Do 





across the walk touched the door. The 
handle yielded under her fingers, and she 
turned back with a breath of relief. 

“Ts it all right ?” asked Garnham, whisper- 
ing. 

“Ves.” She gave a little nod of her dark 
head, pointing across a corner of the lawn. 
“The stables are over there, Mr. Garnham. 
I suppose you can put the horse up yourself, 
can’t you? It seems a shame to wake the 
groom so early.” 
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“Put up the horse ?” Garnham echoed. 

“Yes.” Her tone was sober, but her 
mouth twitched traitorously ; she looked up 
with guileless eyes. “This is Cresset Court, 
you know,” she said. 

“What?” cried Garnham. Bewildered, 
he backed against the sundial. ‘“ This 
Cresset Court? Then you—you are Miss 
Foliott? Katherine?” 

“IT haven’t any sisters,” said the girl, 
demurely. 

There was a silence. Some waking birds 
began to twitter in one of the giant elms, 
roused by the coming of the dawn. Garnham 
broke it. 

“I suppose,” he said, slowly, “I suppose 
I may take it that I’m the other fellow?” 

She nodded dumbly, her eyes on the 
grass. 

“And that you ran off to get rid of me?” 

“Yes.” She half glanced up. 
know what you were like when I hadnt seen 
you, could I?” 

“That’s so,” said Garnham. He stood 
smoothing his moustache, looking at her. 
“Seems to me you took a lot of unnecessary 
trouble, little girl,” he said, gently. 

“ Trouble?” she echoed. 

“Yes. You might have guessed that my 
coming here didn’t mean that I'd bother you. 
I’d made up my mind not to do that before 
I sailed. 1 knew well enough you didn’t 
want me, you see—your letters had made it 
pretty plain. I meant to let you know from 
the first that you needn’t be afraid of me 
or of being plagued either.” He paused. 
“Well, there’s no harm done. Tl write to 
your father about it.” 

“You won't stay?” She stared at him. 

“Tt’s best not. I'll tell him I’ve changed 
my mind.” 

“ He'll be most awfully angry !” 

“ He will get over it.” 

“If you don’t come and stay here you 
break the first condition and lose your two 
hundred a year !” 

“Yes ; that’s so.” 

“And I get all four—yours and mine 
too!” 

“That's all right. 
Another pause. 


It isn’t your fault.” 
An early- rising rabbit 


stole out of covert in the shrubbery, saw the 
two unexpected humans, and vanished like a 
grey and white meteor. 


“T couldn’t® 
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“Of course,” began Miss Foliott, in a 
chilly voice, and apparently addressing the 
sundial, “of course; if you prefer to go——” 

“T don’t,” said Garnham, squarely. 

“No?” asked Miss Foliott—of the sun- 
dial. 

“No,” declared Garnham, as squarely. 

“You didn’t,” observed Miss Foliott, sti!] 
to the sundial, “ you didn’t appear to be very 
anxious to come here when we were at the 
Friar’s Cross.” 

**T wasn’t,” said Garnham. 

“ That looks ”—Miss Foliott admonished 
the sundial with some severity—‘“ as though 
you were a person very prone to change your 
mind.” 

“A good deal may sometimes happen in 
a very short time,” said Garnham. 

“May it?” wondered Miss Foliott, with 
lifted eyebrows. 

* At any rate,” went on Garnham, sturdily, 
“I know that a good deal has happened in a 
very short time to me.” 

“What ?” asked Miss Foliott, innocently, 
and momentarily abandoning the sundial. 

“You don’t want that question answered,” 
said Garnham, quietly. 

A third pause. The pale streaks in the 
eastern sky were turning to gold ; it seemed 
that all the birds were awake. 


“You see——” commenced Miss Foliott, 
slowly. 
“Yes?” questioned Garnham, meeting 


the dark eyes. 

“If you go 
tremulously. 

“If I go?” repeated Garnham, looking at 
the dropped black lashes. 

“Ves. If you go I sha’n’t—shall I ?—be 
able to take your advice.” 

“My advice ?” echoed Garnham. 

He made a quick step forward. With a 
quicker movement the girl slipped by him 
and got to the door. Her eyes, glancing 
back over her shoulder as she opened it, 
shone in a face that was rosy to her curly 
hair. 

“To—to give the other fellow a chance, 
you know,” she said. 

The door shut upon her. Garnham, 
listening, heard the sound of her retreating 
footsteps die away in the silence of the 
sleeping house. It was full dawn. He sat 
down beside the sundial to wait for the day. 


” 





went on Miss Foliott, 

















The Escape of the Convicts—On the Biograph. 


By THEODORE WATERS. 


IRST a word of explana- 
tion as to how the writer 
came to be arrayed in the 
clothes of a convict, and 
to be depicted on the film 
of a biograph in the act of 
escaping from prison. 
Time was when people 
were satisfied with views 

of strange places at home 

or abroad, but lately 
the taste has run to 
melodramas and 
light comedy scenes, 
so that the makers 
of biograph pictures, 
instead of sending 
abroad for views, are compelled to invent 
them at home, which means a staff of panto- 
mime authors, companies of actors to play 
the parts, scene-painters to give them the 
proper settings, and numerous other appur- 
tenances, human and otherwise, of a regularly- 
equipped theatre. “ But,” said the camera- 
man in explaining these things to the writer, 

“there is just one way to learn the moving- 
picture game, and that is to take part in it. 
We are about to take a series showing an 
escape from prison. There wiil be plenty 
of excitement and much shooting about the 
country. How would you like to be one of 
the convicts ?” 

I thought I should like it very much, and 
so one bright day I found myself in an 
office building clad in stripes and hard at it 
rehearsing the scene which is now about to 
be described. Although classed as an interior, 
our cells were not even enclosed. 
The stage-carpenter had painted an 










a break for liberty. It was a question of the 
restless prisoner’s preparedness. If he could 
tune himself up to the proper pitch this day, 
he would signal me to be on the look-out for 
the warder, and when the latter approached I 
would signal back through the cell wall so that 
he, my neighbour, could have time to feign 
the sleep that would throw the warder off his 
guard and give him a chance to spring 
upon that official from behind. Oh, we had 
planned it all just before entering our cells, 
and if all went well we would be safe in 
Panzer’s cottage by night, for he was as 
desperate as he looked, was my neighbour ; his 
wife and children were waiting for him even 
then, and if we could but reach them——! 
Hark! It was the signal. Panzer was 
ready. I rushed to the door of my cell and 
gazed stealthily down the corridor. Yes, the 
werder was approaching. I rushed back and 
signalled the fact to my friend. I could 
hear the creak of his cot as he threw himself 
hastily upon it. I jumped for my own cot 
and sat upon it, my head in my hands, the 
picture of dejection. Through my fingers 
I could see the warder pause for a moment 
at the door of my cell. Then he passed 
on to the cell next door. I was off my 
cot in an instant, listening at the barred 
door. I heard the key grate in the lock, the 
self-sufficient grunt of the keeper as he 
placed the water-cup upon the shelf, his 


momentary pause as he surveyed the re- 
clining form of the prisoner, the creak of 
the door as he opened it again to go out, and 
then—Panzer was up and on him like a 
flash, bearing him with a dull thud to the 





ordinary flat with two barred doors 
in it and a partition “ wall” between 
the doors extending from the flat 
across the middle of the stage to- 
ward the camera. Thus the cells had 
neither fronts nor sides, but that 
fact did not appear on the moving- 
picture films. Besides, the arrange- 
ment could be adapted to make a 
jail courtyard scene, as will become 
evident later on. 

Panzer, the restless prisoner in the 
cell next to mine, was pacing back 
and forth like a caged animal. The 
moment which for days we had waited 
was approaching ; the moment when, 
if all was propitious, we would make 

Vol. xxxi.—82. 














“* PANZER WAS ON HIM LIKE A FLASH, BEARING HIM WITH A DULL THUD 
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ground, his left hand on his throat, his 
right reaching for the pistol that protruded 
ominously from the warder’s pocket. I 
knew these things as by instinct as I raged 
in anticipation about my cell, panting, listen- 
ing for the dread cry that might bring the 
other keepers. But it came not, that cry. 
Panzer had taken the pistol and with blow 
after blow of its butt end had driven back 
the utterance that might have foiled our plan. 
The keys! I heard them jingle as they 
came away from the keeper’s belt. I heard 
the cell door clang as Panzer ran out, his cry 
of exultation as he rushed to my door. 
I waited an age, anathematizing his bung- 
ling fingers while he hunted for the key 
that would open my door. Any moment 
and a keeper might find business in that 
corridor. But at last—a? /as¢ the door swung 
open and I was free—/ree / No, we must first 
get out of the jail. But that, too, we had 
planned. 

“Tracy next,” said Panzer, hoarsely. 

We rushed to a cell near by. 

“Thank Heaven! Free at last!” ex- 
claimed Tracy, in a stage whisper, as he 
stepped from his cell. 

“ This way, boys ; follow me!” exclaimed 
Panzer. With determined faces we ran along 
the corridor and out of a door leading to the 
roof, and as we rushed out, striped suits and 
all, into the bright light of day, there fell 
upon us a roar of wild applause, the sound 
of multitudinous hand-clapping. 

“Hurrah!” “Bravo!” “ Doit again 
“Very good!” “Hey there, stripes, yer the 
real thing all right! You look the part!” 
“Where are you goin’ to show that?” “Is 
that gun loaded ?” etc. 

In fact, we were acting in the middle of the 
strangest arena ever contrived by man. We 
were standing upon the roof of the office 
building. The voices we heard came from 
its hundreds of back windows, which were 
crowded with an army of typewriters and 
office clerks who had been enjoying their 
luncheon-hour with a view of the hair-raising 
melodrama, “ The Convicts’ Escape,” which, 
in the manner just described, was having its 
first scene enacted on the roof-top in the 
heart of a business district. 

In the streets below the tide of prosaic 
business ebbed and flowed, all unconscious 
of the proximity of romance. Only those 


” 


fortunate souls with box-seats in the pro- 
scenium were aware of the sights and sounds 
which the theatre-going public for the most 
part imagines takes place far from the 
madding crowd. 
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Sights and sounds? Yes. The public 
taste in moving pictures (which has been 
sated with scenes of foreign travel and now 
demands “stories,” #.e., connected series of 
melodramatic incidents, comic or tragic) is 
so exacting in the matter of realism that, in 
order to make the pantomimes as lifelike as 
possible, the performers are required to talk 
as well as to act their parts. 

And that is why the progress of the fight 
between the convict and the warder in the 
one cell was so perfectly apparent to me in 
the next—I could hear every word ; that is 
why Panzer cried hoarsely, “ ‘Tracy next !”— 
to enable the picture-machine to convey the 
exact expression of a man keen to release a 
fellow-prisoner from his cell ; that is why our 
faces were “determined” as we ran along 
the corridor and out on the roof, where 
we met the applause of the people in the 
windows. 

Our business on the roof was not yet 
completed. But in the meantime the cells 
below had to undergo a transformation in 
readiness for the succeeding scene, which 
was to represent the yard of the prison. 
This became evident when the stage-manager 
said: “ Now, then, carpenter, tear away the 
partition and make an exterior of the flat ; 
put numbers on the cell doors and hang a 
bell-rope down the wall for the keepers to 
give the alarm, while we are getting these 
boys out of the jail. This way, convicts.” 

He led us round towards a_half-open 
scuttle in the roof and told us to climb into 
it. The picture-machine was placed just 
behind the scuttle. 

“Now,” said the stage-manager, “as soon 
as I close this scuttle we will start the 
machine. Then you fellows push up the 
scuttle as though you had found your way to 
the roof of the jail. Climb out and run 
crouching to the edge of the roof and peer 
over. We will have another machine down 
below to get you as you go down the wall.” 

Slowly, stealthily, as convicts might, we 
raised the iron cover, and with the machine 
recording every movement, every expression, 
we crept along the roof and peered over the 
edge. ‘Ten feet below was a yard. An iron 
ladder led down to it, but at the foot of 
the ladder walked a sentry, an actor in jail- 
warder’s uniform, armed with a rifle. Another 
camera had been recording his slow pacing 
to and fro, and now, of course, it began 
to show our heads looming menacingly above 
him. Farther along the stage-manager, all 
excitement, but out of range of the camera, 
was shouting directions. 














“That’s right, you fellows, 
keep dodging back as he paces 
up and down. Now, when he 
turns his back on you, you, 
Panzer, run down the ladder 
and jump on him. That’s it ; 
come, quick now !” 

Panzer slid over the edge like 
a cat and dropped swiftly to the 
yard. ‘Tracy went next, and I 
followed. By the time I had 
reached the foot of the ladder 
the fight had begun. Panzer had 
the guard on his back, choking 
and beating him into feigned 
insensibility. Tracy got the 
rifle which had dropped from 
the guard’s hands, and I got 
his revolver from his _hip- 
pocket. Leaving him where 
he Jhad fallen, we all three ran 
exultingly toward and past the 
camera. 

“ Now, then, for the alarm,” 
said the stage-manager. 

We went back to the cells. 
What a transformation! The 
partition had beea torn away. 
Numbers had been placed on 
the cell doors, and down the 
face of the wall dangled a rope. 
Apparently it hung from a bell, 
for back of it was a placard 
with the following legend :— 


7. ae Fire. 
2 Bells ...... An Escape. 
© EAE acsnce General Alarm. 


The camera was already in 
motion, pointing to the doors 
of the cells. A call from the 
stage-manager, and out of the 
door of one of the cells crawled 
painfully the guard who had 
been first struck down by Pan- 
zer. Painted blood streamed 
from his forehead, but the rest 
of his face had all the pallor 
that grease-paint could give it. 
His movements were painful in 
the extreme, but his determi- 
nation was apparent enough. 
He meant to reach that rope 
or die melodramatically in the 
attempt. Just before he reached 
the dangling cord he managed 
to get upon his feet, so that the 
audience might be sure of his 
intention. Then with one wild 


clutch of the bell-cord he fell 
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apparently lifeless to the floor. 
Instantly from all directions 
swarmed other warders, who 
gazed horror- struck at their 
comrade on the floor. 

Their gesticulations were 
violent, their language not less 
so, as they told one another 
of the horrible thing that had 
happened. Yes, there could 
be no doubt of it; the pri- 
soners had escaped, the cells 
were empty. So their leader, 
Denny Mullen, a_character- 
actor of some note, reached 
for the bell-cord and gave it 
three tremendously obvious 
pulls. Then they all ran off 
the stage. Whereupon the 
senseless warder, for the sake 
of a last human touch, stirred 
uneasily, got upon his feet 
again, reached for the cord, 
and fell stone-dead, to the sad 
music of a street-piano down 
in the roadway. 

“Having an audience isn’t 
so bad as long as you can 
keep it at a distance,” re- 
marked the _ stage - manager, 
while the property-man struck 
the scene. “If you will 
notice any series of pictures, 
even those of crowded city 
streets, you will seldom see a 
person on the screen who 
does not belong to the scene. 
Now, the absence of people 
not required does not mean 
that the negative has been 
retouched. Retouching our 
negatives costs at least a shill- 
ing a foot, and, as a good 
series is often one thousand 
feet long, the expense of re- 
touching becomes prohibitory. 
No; we find it better to bribe, 
or coax, or even to fool the 
crowd to move out of range. 
We have even gone to the 
trouble of using two picture- 
machines, one without a film 
in it, to engage the crowd at 
one point while we took a 
real picture at another. Again, 
we have been interfered with 
by persons who, honestly 
enough, thought we were per- 
petrating a crime.” 
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The next scene took place in the open 
country. We donned our stripes again 
and submitted to being chased by the 
warders. We ran up hill and down dale, 
firing back as we ran, and just as soon 
as we had passed the picture-machine the 
warders would always break out of the bushes 
and race after us, 
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“Now,” said the stage-manager, “you 
three are eating your luncheon. The con- 
victs will break out of those bushes over 
there. They will run down upon you and 
hold you up. The two girls will run out of the 
picture, leaving the young man in the hands 
of the convicts. Panzer, you back him up 
against the tree 
while the other 








firing as they ran. 
None of the 
warders managed 
to hit us during 
these pursuits, 
but, because the 
sympathy of an 
audience is al- 
ways paradoxi- 
cally on the side 
of a fleeing pri- 
soner, we would 
occasionally wing 





two convicts grab 
the food. .Threa- 
ten to shoot him 
if he not 
direct the keepers 
the wrong way, 
and then all 
three convicts 
hide behind these 
bushes near by 
while the warders 
run into the pic- 


does 








a warder. That ture. The youth 
is, one of our will direct them 
smooth - faced the wrong way. 
pursuers would WITH THE MACHINE RECORDING EVERY MOVEVENT, WE CREPT ALONG Then the con- 
throw up his THE KoOF." victs will run in 


hands and do a 
slow, twisting fall, well out of the way of 
his jumping comrades. ‘This did not de- 
prive the picture - machine of his services, 
however, for disguised by a false moustache 
he would be back in the next picture chasing 
us as hard as ever. I intimated that if we 
kept it up long enough all the warders would 
have full beards, 
but the joke 
seemingly fell 
upon barren soil. 
*You fellows 
have got to eat. 
We will have the 
interrupted pic 
nic - party now,” 
said the 
manager. 
We were in 
truth hungry 
enough, but the 
stage - manager 
had reference to 
a stage picnic. 
Two 
and an actor had 
been engaged to depict a party of three 
lunching under the trees. They were already 
in position waiting for the picture-machine 
to start, so that they could give a realistic 
imitation of how actors eat. But the food 
was real enough. 


stage- 





actresses “THE VOUNG 





MAN SENT THEM WRONG,” 


the opposite 
direction, whereupon you girls will run in 
and rate him for his cowardice, and when 
the warders return direct them the right 
way.” 

We came up the path yelling so fiercely 
that the girls were almost scared, and the 
youth quivered under the point of Panzer’s 
pistol as though 
it were loaded 
with ball instead 
of blank cart- 
ridges. We 
“scooped” the 
food artistically 
and waited be- 
hind a bush for 
the warders to 
run in, which 
they did as soon 
as directed. The 
young man sent 
them wrong, and 
then we scurried 
off in the oppo 
site direction. 
Back came the 
girls, who proceeded to express their opinion 
of the mere man who still shivered against 
the tree trunk. Enter Denny Mullen heading 
the warders, down centre. “ Halloa, Bright 
Eyes !” quoth Denny. “ What's the trouble ?” 

“Oh, sir, the horrid convicts! You have 
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“ REAL 
been deceived. They have gone off with 
our dinner !” 

“Confound them! This way, boys !” 

Exit left, and quick curtain for the lens. 

But real excitement prevailed when we 
held up an automobile. How natural for 
your twentieth-century jail- breaker, after 
scurrying across country to the main high- 
way, to come upon an imported motor-car 
all ready to carry him home to wife and 
children dear! We got it by prearrangement 





EXCITEMENT PREVAILED WHEN WE HELD UP AN AUTOMOBILE.” 


just after we “broke cover” on the side of 
a hill, very much to the consternation of 
some employés who were raking hay in a 
field near by. They had not noticed the 
picture-machine, and when they saw three 
desperately-striped villains run up to the 
car and, calmly shooting its occupants, forge 
ahead, they were much amazed and some- 
what indignant. We would have reassured 
them then and there, but the eye of the 
camera was wide open, and the oncoming 








“THE ONCOMING WARDERS WERE GIVING US THE CHASE OF OUR LIVES.” 
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warders were already requisi- 
tioning another car farther back, 
preparatory to giving us the 
chase of our lives. 

“What is it all about?” 
asked - Be who was stand- 
ing closesat hand. 

“Taking moving pictures,” 
said the man in charge. “ We 
have the necessary permit from 
the authorities.” 

Of course, there came a time 
when Gur car gave out and 
broke down by the side of a 
road, just where there was the 
finest background for a hand- 
to-hand fight that could pos- 
sibly be selected. With the pic- 
ture-machine grinding rapidly, 
we used the tonneau as a 
breastwork, over which we killed 
some warders. The latter had 
taken up a position behind 
some wagon-trucks, the drivers 
of which had worked hard for 
their employers by hanging 
around our preparations with 
expectant grins. But when we 
turned our guns their{way and 
began to shoot, there was a 
sudden and valiant return to 
their usual occupation of driv- 
ing wagons that was refreshing 
indeed. The warders beat 
us, of course. After wasting 
more cartridges than we could 
ever have carried away from 
the jail with us, we turned and 
fled down a steep bank, where 
we dropped flat in the grass in 
order to give our pursuers a 
chance to fire over our heads 
and to do some of those slow, 
twisting falls in the very eye of 
the camera. 

Now, it must not be inferred 
from all this that we were aim- 
lessly drifting about the coun- 
try for the sake of being shot 
at by relentless warders. We 
had been aiming all the while 


to reach the cottage where 
Panzer’s stage wife, accom- 
panied by two “ pathetically 


pretty” children, was awaiting 
our coming. Of course, she 
did not know she was await 
ing our coming, for the stage- 
manager had not yet told her 





rART OF THE FILM SHOWING 
(HE CHASE OF THE WARDERS. 
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about it, but ze knew she would 
be waiting, and we counted 
much upon her assistance. The 
house was a typical country 
cottage, with roses climbing up 
the sides and a large dog 
chained in the wood - shed. 
Panzer meant to pat that dog 
lovingly on the head, and the 
dog was to fawn upon him 
just to prove to the audience 
that animal instinct always re- 
cognises an honest convict 
when it sees one. But the 
dog absolutely refused to re- 
hearse the part, and the head 
convict refused to take a chance 
in the real scene unless the 
animal rehearsed first. So we 
passed the dog and ran to the 
back door, where Tracy and I 
waited while Panzer went in- 
side to break the news to his 
wife and tell her that we were 
outside. Of course, the camera 
implied that she welcomed us 
for the sake of her husband, 
poor woman, for after a while 
Tracy came outside again to 
keep watch, and that is where 
the mean guards began to get 
the best of us, for one of them 
sneaked up while he was not 
looking and shot Tracy in the 
back. He staggered into the 
house to warn us, and we—but 
the picture- machine stopped 
running at that moment be- 
cause the rest of the scene was 
to be shown as an _ interior 
which we were to enact on the 
office roof. 

We found our audience 
waiting for us to enact the last 
act of our melodrama on the 
roof of the office building. The 
property-man had done won- 
ders with hammer and brush 
during our absence. He had 
erected a cottage interior, a 
squalid room with plaster break- 
ing from the walls, rickety fur- 
niture, and a general air of 
dilapidation, such as the 
theatre - going public would 
naturally expect to see in the 
home of a convict. The con- 
vict’s wife was there, too, a 
well-dressed actress who, when 














she heard of her 
new lot in life, 
promptly laid her 
finery aside and 
donned other 
clothes for the 
occasion. The 
children, too, a 
boy and a girl, 
looked more of 
the Fauntleroy 
than of the jail- 
brat class, and 
they, too, had to 
be “undressed ” 
for the part. 
When the last 
scene opened the 


convict’s wife was discovered seated with the 
boy in her lap. She was putting on his new 
pair of stockings and telling him a story of 
the cruel enemies who had told. lies about 
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THE PURSUIT OF THE WARDERS. 


“ Us?” 








by a nameless 
dread. There it 
was again! That 
voice! That step 
upon the thres- 
hold! Ah! Yes. 
It was! It was! 
My husband! 
The swift, excit- 
ing music of the 
omnipresent 
piano down in 
the street took 
the place of a 
regular orchestra. 
“My husband, 
you here!” 
“Ves!” (Em- 


bracing her and the children hurriedly.) “ But 
this is no time for words! They are after 
us, those fiends of warders 


1” 








“WE USED THE TONNEAU AS A BREASTWORK, OVER WHICH WE KILLED SOME WARDERS.” 


his father, who, in consequence, had been 
compelled to “go away,” 
come back soon to his darlings and take 


but who would 


“ Ah, I forgot ! 
I will bring them in!” 
Panzer ran outside and brought us in, just 


My friends are outside ! 


them toa happier, brighter home. The little as he had done in the exterior view of the 


girl was “helping 
mother” clean house, 
with a broom twice as 
big as herself. 

“And when is papa 
coming back, mamma? 
Will he be here to- 
night ?” 

“Hush, darling! 
Not to-night; but be a 
good boy, and—— 

Hark ! What was 
that? The child slip- 
ped from her arms. 
She stood up, impelled 











“WE TURNED AND FLED DOWN A STEEP BANK.” 


house. We were intro- 
duced and held the 
necessary confab, after 
which Tracy ran out 
again so that the keeper 
could sneak up and 
shoot him. While he 
was doing this I was 
peering anxiously 
through the ground- 
glass window—ground- 
glass because when we 
broke it later the 
cracks would show 
plainly in the camera, 
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What was that? 
A shot ! 

Tracy 
into the room 
and fell dead, 
well up the stage. 
I jumped for the 
open door and 
barred it ostenta 
tiously. Panzer 
grabbed Tracy’s 
gun and, thrust- 
ing it right 
through the lower 
panes of ground 
glass, began blaz- 
ing away at the 
outside world. I—Heaven help me !—looked 
at the wall. ‘There on its hooks hung an old 
grandfather’s gun. Thrusting its muzzle crash- 
ing through the upper panes of ground-glass, 
I, too, blazed away at our enemies. The 
children stood apart, motionless, with a fear 
that was almost real. The wife wrung her 
hands and made ready for a splendid display 


reeled 


*** OH, MAMMA,’ HE CRIED, 


of fortitude. The street- piano struck up 
faster than ever. Panzer and I pumped 
lead. The keepers outside got busy with 


their revolvers and the window glass began 
to break into the room. 

Heavens! What was it—wha—— In my 
excitement I had exposed my form across 
the window and an imaginary bullet took me 
squarely between the eyes. The fierceness 
froze upon my face ; the muscles of my legs 
began to relax; the gun dropped from my 
hand, and with the directions of the 
stage-manager ringing dimly in my 
ears I lurched off the washstand 
upon which I had climbed and fell 
dead upon the body of Tracy. Tracy 
grunted horribly. 

For a moment Panzer was non 
plussed. But his wife grabbed my 
gun and loaded it for him, and 
he went on shooting. Out of 
the tail of my half-closed eye I 
could see them working furiously 
to stem the assault. The 
children were running 
backwards and forwards, 
and I felt it in my dead 
that something 
would happen to them if 
they did not look out. 

And the something did 
happen. The little girl 
was crossing the room 
when suddenly she threw 


b« nes 
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up her hands and 
fell down, centre. 
Neither the con- 
vict nor his wife 


noticed it, but 
the other child 
did. 


“Oh, mamma,” 
he cried, “ Sissy 
has fallen 
down !” 

With a shriek 
the poor mother 





turned to her 
dying child. 
— Panzer also 
‘SISSY HAS FALLEN Down ! : 
turned, realized 
the sad truth, and gave up the fight. He 


had not a blank cartridge left, poor fellow. 
With a despairing cry he gathered his family 
into his arms. Let the warders come now, 
if they wanted to. What wasa prison cell in 
the face of this? Aye, what was death itself ? 
Down in the street the music of the hurdy- 
gurdy had turned soft and plaintive. 

Into the door surged the keepers, more 
black-moustached than ever. ‘The leader 
took in the situation at a glance, of course, 
and in the presence of such grief waved his 
men back. They took off their hats and 
solemnly “dressed the stage.” Then their 
leader very gently laid his hand upon Panzer’s 
shoulder. 

The heartbroken man arose and, without 
a word, started for the door. His wife, as 
directed, held him tightly by the hand, reluc- 
tant to let him go. But 
at last, at last, he wrenched 
it away and went slowly 
out, leaving his poor wife 
with a live child on one 
arm, a dead one on the 
other. 


“Hey, Tracy!” said 
Denny Mullen, as we 
stood up. “ You're all 
covered with white. What 
is it?” 

“Oh!” answered the 
other. “ Talcum_ pow- 
der! We were not 


allowed to shoot off guns 
on the roof. So every 
time those fellows took 
an imaginary shot out of 
the window the stage- 
manager threw in a hand- 
ful of talcum powder to 
make smoke.” 


riCTURE. 














The King’s Curing. 


By Seumas MacManus. 


Author of ‘‘A Lad of the O’Friel’s, 


naught once named Cormac ; 
and, more by the same token, 
a purty foolish King he was in 
his early days. For he come 
to the throne young, and 
fetched there a long sight less wit than a 
discreet young man of his age and family 
should. He was purty weak-minded ; and 
the clan of designin’ people, who pitch- 
forked him on the throne, thought they 
should have all use of him. They were as 
covetious as Barney Connolly’s mooly cow, 
who loved the thistles in the neighbour-fields 
better nor the clover in her own. The chief 
of these lads was a chap named Conal, as 
deep as a tailyer’s thimble. He always had 
the ear of Cormac, and kept Cormac and 
Connaught for ever at war, north, south, aist, 
or west ; and no matter how the war went, 
Conal and his clan, who were born moroders 
(marauders), managed to come out of it 
nothin’ the poorer anyway. 

There ‘was a time Cormac was heading 
his army on one of these moroding expedi- 
tions into Leinster, and he whanged the King 





” ** The Leadin’ Road to Donegal,” etc. 


of Leinster, marching into his own palace a 
conqueror. But if he did, the tide of war 
changed soon and suddent ; for the minute 
Cormac met the King of Leinster’s daughter, 
Criona,* it was himself that was conquered-— 
and he knew it, poor fellow. And this was 
the salvation of him. 

Criona, she was known and noted tarough 
the length and brea’th of Ireland, not for 
her beauty alone—though, in troth, you’d 
fare far and ford a deal of fords ere you'd 
meet her bate for that—but far more for her 
wit and her wisdom. Now, Cormac, to give 
the divil his dues, was nowise an ill-lookin’ 
man ; and he had a good heart and kindly 
as e’er another in Ireland. Any ill or un- 
kindliness that was in it was there only by 
raison his counsellors put it there. Criona 
she seen his good qualities in short time ; and 
seen, too, that if he hadn’t enough mind of 
his own for a King, he only needed a good 
adviser at his elbow and he’d be better nor 
the average King anyway. She give consent 
to have him, and back with him went to 





* Pronounced “ Creena,” 
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This was the first time Cormac ever differed 
with Conal and his ill counsellors ; they riz an 
uproar when they found he fell in love with 
Criona ; and they threatened all sorts if he 
wouldn’t leave her where he found her and 
come single again to his own country. For 
they well knew the wise and strong-minded 
woman she was; and knew that if they let 
Cormac get into her clutches, as they put it, 
small influence they'd ever have over him 
after. But Cormac, poor fellow, was so 
desperate in love that for the first time in his 
life he dared to defy Conal and his clan. 

When, in spite of them, he married Criona, 
it’s downcast creatures they were, and 
mournful, draggle-tailed warriors who trooped 
back after the weddin’-party to Connaught ; 
and through the length and brea’th of that 
province they spread themselves, croakin’ that 
both Cormac and Connaught were now done 
for ; there’d be no more wars and no more 
spoils, and the young men would be turned 
into old women—as the prophecies had fore- 
told. They seen well that Queen Criona 
looked through them, and witnessed the 
thoughts in their hearts, and found they’d 
been influencin’ weak-minded Cormac for 
bad; and that she’d have small /atlte 
(welcome) for them coming about Cormac 
or his castle any more. So they dispersed 
themselves every man to his own home— 
and sucked their thumbs there. 

Right enough, there came big changes on 
Connaught ; Criona took Cormac in hands 
and showed him the beauty of peace and 
Christian forbearance. He loved her devot’ly 
from the first ; and it’s deeper and deeper he 
fell in love with her every day after, so that, 
if she’d tell him it was for his good (or hers) 
or for the good of Connaught, he’d put his 
foot in the fire and hold it there till it burned 
to the stump. Consequently, for the first 
time in ages, Connaught ceased goin’ to war, 
and begun growin’ peaceful and prosperous 
and happy. The land thrived and flourished 
as it never done afore in the memory of 
man; and people sayed that the clever 
Criona had brought them God’s blessing. 
All quarters and corners of the country 
envied the kingdom of Connaught, for that 
it had such a clever woman at the head of 
it; and the l’arned, and the wise, and the 
witty used to resort to the castle of King 
Cormac from all arts and parts of Ireland, 
on purpose to make the acquaintance of the 
wittiest Queen any province ever knew, and 
the remarkablest all round—for she could 


outdo at their own games all the scholars, 
and doctors, and wits of Erin. 


And, as well 
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you may suppose, it was Cormac was the 
proud man of her. He’d never pass a law, 
or walk a step, without first consulting 
Criona, and having her advice upon it. So 
clever was this woman, too, that while 
managin’ to make him do all things she 
wanted, she conthrived in such a way as 
humoured him, poor fellow, into the belief 
he was doin’ only what he himself wanted. 
And he believed he was grown a mighty wise 
King—the wisest in all Ireland. Sartain 
proof of it was that the wisest woman, whom 
all the world acknowledged, in all Ireland 
said, “‘ That’s good,” to everything he done. 
Purty soon he began to grow vain of himself. 
“ Criona,” he’d say, “all the world must give 
in that myself and yourself are the wisest 
King and Queen history ever heerd tell of.” 

“ There’s sorra doubt of it,” Criona, she’d 
say, without ever a smile showin’. 

At long and at last, King Cormac he got 
so vain of what he now believed to be 
entirely his own wisdom that Conal and his 
colleagues, who, though they kept quiet and 
far from the Coort all this time, still owed 
Criona a deadly spite, and still longed to get 
hold of King Cormac again and be back at 
their thievin’, their murderin’s and morodin’s 
—Conal and his colleagues they come to the 
Coort in ones and pairs, making pretence to 
Criona to have turned wise and peaceful 
men and great admirers of hers— and in- 
sinuated themselves again around Cormac by 
flattery. For, now they seen his weak spot, 
they made their most of it. They never tired 
tellin’ him that his like for wisdom, for states- 
manship, and for kingcraft was never before 
known, not in Ireland alone, but in the whole 
world—and that there would be a good many 
moons in the sky, and three in the du’ghill, 
afore his equal would be seen again. Cormac 
soon got back all his old liking for Conal, 
who, he now thought, was a fine fellow 
entirely. And when Conal had him well 
worked up he said to Cormac there was only 
one small thing standin’ in the way of his 
fame, as the wisest of Princes, goin’ down to 
all time. 

“And what’s that?” says King Cormac, 
says he. 

When Conal told that as all great men had 
enemies, so he had some, too, scattered here 
and there, who envied him beca’se of his 
greatness, and who went up and down the 
country trying to rob him of all credit for his 
wisdom, “By what manes?” Cormac wanted 
to know. Conal told that the means they 
took was givin’ it out that all his wisdom was 
only his wife’s ; that he didn’t know how to 
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them for business, but more of 
them just for divilment and divar- 
sion. It lasted three days and 
three nights, and was a great time 
for carousin’ and for contestin’ at 
all kinds of feats and games. Cor- 
mac never missed this fair for once 
in all his life till he got married. 
In the ten years since then he 
never stood in it, by raison Criona 
had advised him it was a properer 
thing for a married man, and a 
King, to keep far from it. 

Here, now, was the grandest of 
chances to show his wife and the 
world that he was a man had a 
mind of his own, so he made up his 
mind to enjoy the Fair of Farney. 

Always, since he married, he’d 
never gone a cat’s-call from home 
without asking Criona whether he 
would or no. Now, on the night 
afore the day for settin’ out for 
Farney, he took the opportunity, 
when Conal and his colleagues 
and all his Coort were listenin’, 
to say to his wife in a mighty off- 





*“** INNOCENT PEOPLE,’ SAYS CONAL, ‘ARE BEGINNIN’ TO THINK YOU ARE 
RAILLY TIED TO YOUR WIFE'S APRON-STRINGS.’” 


twiddle his thumbs unless she showed him, 
and daren’t do it without her consent, even 
if he knew. “Innocent people,” says Conal, 
says he, “are beginnin’ to believe these liars, 
and to think you are railly tied to your wife’s 
apron-strings. And everybody who knows 
you, and knows your wonderful wisdom, is 
heartily sorry that such things is gettin’ out ; 
and they’re sayin’ that it’s your due to show 
up these liars for what they are.” 

“How am I to do that?” says King 
Cormac. 

And Conal told him the surest way of 
doing it was to begin scornin’ his wife’s word 
once in a way ; gradially breakin’ both her 
and the world into the knowledge that it was 
him was the head of wisdom, and not her. 
Cormac, he studied on this ; and he said to 
himself it was a wise advice surely ; and he’d 
act on it—for ‘twas a pity Criona ’ud be 
gettin’ credit for his greatness. 

As good luck would have it, there was to 
be, just a week after, a great fair at a place 
twenty mile from the King’s castle. All 
sorts of articles and animals that ever was 
noted or known were annially brought to this 
fair for to be throgged or sold ; and the young 
men and old of all the country for a hundred 
miles round used to gather to it ; some of 


hand way: “Criona, darlin’, I’d 
like you to give me an early call 
in the mornin’.” 

“For why?” says Criona, says she. “Is 
it that you’re expecting the arrival of them 
l’arn’d scholars that are on their way here 
from Meath ?” 

“I’m not,” says Cormac, says he, “ex- 
pectin’ the arrival of them Parn’d scholars 
from Meath. And if they come the morrow 
they'll have to take their time and cool their 
heels for four days or more, till I get back to 
discoorse them upon their I’arn’d subjects at 
my leisure.” 

“ Back from where ?” says Criona, says she. 

“Back from the Fair of Farney,” says 
Cormac, says he, as cool as a trout in a 
pool—to the consternation of the Coort, who 
all looked at Criona. 

But Criona, wise woman that she was, 
never showed a shadow on her face; she 
said, “Cormac, my dear, the Fair of Farney 
may be all right for reckless youths, but it’s 
not the place I should like to see a King, and 
the father of a family, and a wise man like 
you, going to.” 

“ But, Criona,” says he, still as cool as 
ever, “you see, it’s not what you like, but 
what I like, that’s got to be done in this 
kingdom-—if I’m King. If I haven’t enough 
sense,” says he, “to carry me to the Fair of 
Farney and back again, without making myself 
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ridiculous, it’s tied to your apron-strings I 
should be—instead of being, as I am, the 
wisest, and most knowledgable, and far-famed 
King that Ireland has known this many a 
day.” Says he, “I have been so lazy for 
past ten years back that I neglected entirely 
the Fair of Farney. For the time to come 
I intend, with Heaven’s help, never to miss 
it. Conal,” says he, “would you order the 
neatest and smartest small pony in my stable 
to be saddled for me? Put on it a white 
bridle—as sign that it’s for sale I have it. 
I went about so little lately, since I got 
lazy, that there’ll be few in the fair ‘ill know 
me as King Cormac. They'll think I’m an 
old fellow come from the country to dispose 
of his pony.” 

The Court was consternated more and 
more — dumbfoundered entirely. Criona, 
wise woman that she was, saw in a jiffy how 
the wind sat ; for, more by the same token, 
she was not till now without having her 
suspicions of the mischief Conal and his 
colleagues were up to. But she just bowed 
her head and turned the talk to another 
subject. 

And, in troth, to tell the truth, Cormac 
was delighted withinside himself that she 
took it so; for, for all the bold face he put 
on, he was trimblin’ lest she’d put down her 
foot and say “No!” 

There was a faithful fellow at the Court— 
a Leinsterman who had been sarvant to her 
father, and who she’d fetched with her from 
home. Afore she went to bed that night 
she had a five minutes’ private chat with 
him ; and when she had finished with him 
she put some goold in his fist and warned 
him to be mum. 

When they were retirin’ that night Cormac 
was still trimblin’ withinside himself, but 
he thought it was due from him to Criona 
to mollify her a bit; so he said, “ Criona, 
darlin’, you know I have now coine to the 
time of day to have sense—if I'll ever have 
any. And it would be too bad for you for 
to expect that I’m too foolish to be trusted 
to go by myself, of my own accord, to the 
Fair of Farney.” 

“True for you,” says Criona, says she, 
chiming in with him. “You surely have 
come to the time of day to have sense now. 
It’s what I’ve just been thinking to myself,” 
says she, “that, for the time to come, you 
should be guidin’ both yourself and me— 
instead of me pretending, as I have done, to 
be taking it on myself to guide both of us.” 

Faith, Cormac was relieved and happy to 
find how she took it. He told her that she 
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might trust him from this time on to guide 
the pair of them, and guide Connaught as 
well. And he’d begin now, this night, to 
take no more advice from her. 

“ Cormac,” she said, “I’m proud to see 
you showing such a fine spirit. From now, 
begin,” says she. “ By your own advice, and 
of your own free will, go to the Fair of 
Farney the morrow as the first step ; and I 
have no doubt you'll very soon prove to me 
you have enough wisdom not alone to guide 
yourself and me and Connaught—but the 
whole world.” 

“Thank you, Criona,” says he ; “from my 
heart I thank you. And I want you to 
believe that you'll never have raison to be 
vexed for puttin’ yourself under my guidance 
from this night on.” 

Well and good; in the mornin’ King 
Cormac was early astir and had a hearty 
breakfast ; and when he went out into the 
courtyard Conal was there, holding a 
beautiful little pony, saddled, and with a 
white bridle on it, to pretend it was for sale ; 
and, when Cormac put his leg over it, Conal 
give him a hearty thump on the back, sayin’, 
“ Bowld fellow, King Cormac,” says he, “it’s 
meself was proud for you last night ; you'll 
very soon now show the worl’ who is master 
at the Coort of King Cormac.” And King 
Cormac he smiled very proud, and he rode 
away out of the gate. 

As he was throttin’ over the drawbridge 
fofnenst of the castle, Queen Criona threw 
open her window and called to him, and 
he stopped. 

“Cormac,” says she, “ what in the world 
tempts you for to make such a fool of 
yourself as saddle an ass and ride it to 
Farney ?” 

Cormac, he looked at the pony and then 
looked up at Criona, and says he, “ Criona, 
my dear, is it that you have taken laive of 
your senses? Don’t you see that I’m ridin’ 
the finest little pony my stables can show ?” 

Criona, she laughed hearty at this, and 
sayed he was fond of his joke in the mornin.’ 
“ Nevertheless,” says she, “it’s a joke un 
becomin’ a King, for to ride to Farney on an 
ass; and that you'll soon find if anyone 
discovers you to be King Cormac.” 

He got as mad as ten hatters with her, 
and he said to her something wasn’t in his 
prayers ; and he spurred his pony out over 


the drawbridge and away with him. 

Now Cormac wasn’t gone three mile of the 
way, and his anger wasn’t simmered down 
though it was nearly so—when he overtuk a 
gay lad steppin’ out, with a stick in his hand, 
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stayed till he had gone an- 
other three mile ; and there a 
big dedach of a farmin’-lookin’ 
fellow crossin’ the fields, and 
dressed for the fair too, hal- 
loaed to him to stop. 

King Cormac pulled up, 
wondering what this dodach 
wanted with him, and “ What’s 
the matter with ye?” says he 
to the dodach. 

“Old buck,” says the 
bodach, says he, “light down 
till I have a look at that ass 
you’ve for sale. How much 
‘ill ye be after wantin’ for 
him ?” 

And the King that instant 
was dumbfoundered, not 
knowin’ what answer to make, 
or whether it was in his right 
wits, or out of them, he was. 
Without replyin’ to the dodach 
one word, good, bad, or in- 
different, he put spurs to the 
pony and away with him like 
the wind, for shame’s sake. 

“Either all Ireland,” says 
he to himself, “is gone mad 
entirely this mornin’, orelse I’m 








** DON’T YOU SEE THAT I'M RIDIN’ THE FINEST LITTLE PONY MY STABLES CAN SHOW?’ the sorriest fool that flounders 


and facin’ for the fair likewise. ‘“ Good 
morra,” says King Cormac, says he, as he 
trotted past. 

“Good morra ; and good luck to the pair 
of ye,” says the lad. 

“Tt’s a far thramp you'll have afoot,” says 
Cormac, says he, “if you’re for the fair.” 

“It’s my own fault that I come afoot,” 
says the lad, says he, “for, like you, I had 
an ass at home; but, unlike you, I’d be 
ashamed for to be seen ridin’ an ass into 
Farney.” 

Cormac, he turned the head of his pony 
round, and he made a dash at the lad, and a 
slash at him with his whip ; and well it was 
for the fellow he was light o’ foot and fit to 
clear the ditch like a hare, else Cormac ’uld 
have massacraid him. 

The King faced his pony for Farney again 
and rode on, and in little sweet humour he 
was. As he’d rode over the drawbridge he 
thought he’d left behind him in the castle, in 
his wife, the one fool the world knew this 
morning. But here was as great and as pro- 
vokin’ a fool. He put spurs to his pony and 
he rode terrible hard, tryin’ for to ride the 
madness off himself, and never stopped nor 





on the ridge of the world. 

“By this and by that,” at last, says he, 
“the next man I meet I'll let him decide 
atween me and the animal I’m ridin’. I'll 
bestow it to him,” says he, “if it’s makin’ a 
laughin’ stock o’ myself bestridin’ an ass I 
am—and Heaven help Conal, too.” 

Faith, he hadn’t gone a mile more when 
he overtuk a dandy chap footin’ it for the 
fair. King Cormac he noticed that this chap, 
like the other two lads, didn’t know him for 
the King. He slowed up when he came 
into company with this third, and, says he, 
‘It’s a brave mornin’ this, glory be to 
Goodness.” 

“It is, thank Heaven, yes,” says the other, 
says he; “is it for the fair you’re pushin’ ?” 

“For the fair, yes,” says King Cormac, 
says he, and he patted his pony. “I’m 
taking this little horse there to sell it.” And 
he turned the tail of his eye at the same time 
on the lad he was chatting to, to see how 
he'd take this. The lad gave a snigger. 

“What are ye sniggerin’ at?” says King 
Cormac, says he 

“ At me own fun,” says the lad, says he, 
dryly, that way. 

“ And what’s the fun?” says King Cormac. 
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And the lad turns on the King purty mad, 
and says he, “ For three fardens I’d crack your 
ribs, ye oul’ fool, ye,” says he, “with this stick.” 

“ For why?” says King Cormac, astonished. 

“For hintin’ to me,” says the lad, says he, 
“that I never left my mother afore, and 
wouldn’t know an ass from a horse.” 

King Cormac jumped out of his saddle 
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“Criona,” says he, “I made it a present 
to a man I met on the way.” 

“For why, Cormac?” says she—and she 
tryin’ to keep her face straight. 

* Because,” says he, “the castle of 
Connaught can only afford to keep one ass— 
and I thought it better the biggest of the 
pair should come back.” 























** * BECAUSE,’ SAYS HE, ‘THE CASTLE OF CONNAUGHT CAN ONLY AFFORD TO KEEP ONE ASS.” 


that minute. “I humbly beg your ten 
thousand pardons,” says he, “and I didn’t 
mean for to insult you. It was all a mistake, 
and I want ye to take this ass a present from 
me for the insult.” He pitched the reins on 
the lad’s arm, and, “ No Fair of Farney,” says 
he, “ for ould fools like me. Good mornin’ 
to you, and good luck.” And he was footin’ 
it for home afore you could say “ Scat !” 

When he reached the castle he first went 
like a madman after Conal, who, I tell you, 
didn’t wait to chop logic with him, but cleared 
the walls like a wild deer afore the ragin’ 
tiger that come after him, and never stopped 
runnin’ till he put three parts of Ireland 
behind him. Then Cormac went stavin’ up 
the stairs, out of one room into another, till 
he found Criona sittin’ sewin’ with her 
maidens. 

“Why, my own Cormac !” says Crionma, says 
she. “Surely it isn’t back from the fair you 
are yet? What have you done with the ass?” 


“ Cormac,” says she, “how do you mean?” 

“TI mane,” says Cormac, says he, “ that, 
though the one I parted with was an ass, 
right enough, he had the sense enough to 
know it ; but I was too big an ass even to 
know I was one. Criona,” says he, “ you’re 
the wisest and cleverest woman in all creation. 
and you’ve got for a man the stupidest fool 
that ever walked. Promise me,” says he, 
“that you'll never let me make myself 
ridiculous in the face of the country, by 
either liftin’ hand or foot, givin’ word, order, 
diraction, or command, ever again, without 
first havin’ your advice on it.” 

Well, Criona promised him. And, by con- 
sequence, King Cormac was a happy man, 
who listened to his wife’s advice and did his 
wife’s will, and ruled with great credit to 
himself over a peaceful and prosperous 
kingdom of Connaught from then till the day 
he died. And he left a great name after 
him, entirely. 
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In the above group a number of Members of the Club have attempted, with more or less success, to delineate themselves. In 


order that there should be no mistake in identity, each artist has t 


thoughtfully subjoined his autograph. The newest member, 


Mr. Rountree, being a New Zealander, here appears in his native costume. 


XII. 


a singular coincidence the 
Strand Club held its usual 
monthly gathering on the same 
night that the Royal Academy 
banquet was held at Burlington 
House. Several people out- 
side, oe, told that a body of distinguished 
artists were banqueting within, were appar- 
ently led into a mistake by the coincidence, 
and the vociferous toastmaster, who shared 
the error, actually “craved silence for John 


Hassall, £&.4.,” when that distinguished 
draughtsman proposed the health of 
“our venerable 
Sister society, 
the Royal 


Academy.” 

Lorrison 
the first story. 
It was about a 
weak-minded 
individual who 
suffered from 
illusions, and who 


told 


was nearly run 
over by the Liver- 
pool Limited. 
The engine- 
driver and the 
stoker shouted 
out to him in 


vain as he crept 
along the 
manent-way. 


per- 





“ What 
pleasantly. 
“The Liverpool Limited !” they roared. 


train are you?” he inquired, 


“Take the other line — lm the Scotch 
express |” 
Hassall’s drawing of the incident speaks 


for itself, although it was urged that no one 
had ever seen such a “comic” locomotive or 
such clouds of impossible steam. 

Hesketh told a capital yarn of a young 
inspector in the employment of a fire in- 
surance company, who was instructed to 
visit some warehouses which had been burned, 
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HASSALL’S DELINEATION OF THE MANIAC ON THE LINE. 
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find out, if possible, the 
cause of the conflagra- 
tion, and report to his 
company. He did so, and 
reported as follows :— 

“IT interviewed the 
senior partner, who is of 
opinion that the fire was 
caused by an electric 
light on the third floor. 
I interviewed the junior 
partner, who is of opinion 
that the fire was caused 
by an incandescent light 
on the second floor. 
My opinion is that 
the fire was caused 
by an Israelz#e on ~ <> 
the first floor.” 

Bert Thomas’s J 
drawing to elucidate 
Hesketh’s story is 
rendered herewith. 

Johns related, in 
turn, a story of a 
tourist in Ireland who, arriving one night at 
a small country hotel, asked that he might be 
given a room containing an iron bedstead. 





BERT THOMAS'S DRAWING 10 ILLUSTRATE THE STORY OF THE FIRE INSURANCE INSPECTOR. 


“‘Sorr,” ejaculated the hotel proprietor, 
“Oi haven’t an iron bedstead in the place-— 
they’re all soft wood.” Then a bright idea 

seemed to strike him, for he 











PEARS'S ILLUSTRATION TO THE STORY OF THE TOURIST 
AND THE HOTEL PROPRIETOR. 





added, beamingly, “But ye’'ll 
foind the mattress noice and 
har-rd, sorr |” 

Pears, being called upon by 
the Chairman for an illustration 
to Johns’s narrative, stepped 
blithely to the easel and in the 
short space of three minutes 
had produced the accompany- 
ing graphic design. 

Furniss: May I have the 
floor for a moment, please ? 

The Chairman ;: How much of 
it do you want ? 

Furniss: Considerably more 
than I required ten years ago. 
It is curious that I was about 
to relate a story bearing on that 
very point. It is not about me, 
but about a gentleman whom 
I will call Uncle John; but 
before going any farther let me 
give you an idea of what Uncle 
John is like. 

Whereupon the artist lightly 
sketched in a_ portly male 
figure, and then, while con- 
tinuing the narration, pro- 
ceeded with the rest of his 


“ composition. 























THE 


Furniss: 
Uncle John, on 
returning from 
the Colonies, 
was 
by his relatives, 
all of whom 
cried out, ‘How 
stout you are!” 
He turned to 
little Ethel and 
asked her if she 
thought he had 


surrounded 


grown fat. “I 
can’t say, 
uncle,” she re- 


plied, “ till you 
turn sideways.” 
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twinkling of an 
eye had _pro- 
duced the 
illustration 
given below. 
The velocity was 
tremendous, but 
Harrison’s___re- 
cord remained 
unbeaten. Harri- 
son himself was 
magnanimous. 
He said the 
composition 
wasn’t bad for 
a_ distinguished 
painter in oils. 
It reminded 


Good golf him of some 
stories are rare. little studies he 
Emberton — told FURNISS'S DRAWING TO EXPLAIN THE STORY OF THE TOO-CORI'ULENT UNCLE. had at home 
one which met by a famous 


with the approval of most of the members. 
Muttle proved the mean-spirited excep- 
tion. It turned out he knew nothing 
whatever of golf, and was incredibly ignor- 
ant of its technicalities. Emberton declared 
the thing had actually happened. Of 
course, this 
statement de 
tracted from 
its humour. 
Nevertheless, 
we tried not 
to believe it. 
An irate rustic 
had been accl- 


dentally smit- 
ten by a golf- 
ball in the 
eye. He ran 


raging towards 
his assailant : 
“ This’ll cost 
yer five 
pounds five 
pounds!” he 
re yared. 
Golfer: 
“But I called 
out ‘Fore !’ 
as loud = as 
ever I could.” 
Rustic 
(greatly mollified): “Did yer, guv’nor ? 
Well, I didn’t ’ear yer. I'll take four.” 
Whereupon Baniel looked towards McCor- 
mick, and McCormick approached the black- 
board and almost, as it seemed, in the 
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SKETCH TO EXPLAIN EMBERTON’S 
ANECDOTE. 


Frenchman. He forgot his name for a 
moment, but thought it was Meissonier. 

Garry : The other day a lady was knocked 
down in Regent Street by a horse, but happily 
escaped with a few scratches. A gentleman 
rescued her and said, “Can I get you any- 
thing ?” 

Much out 
of breath and 
trembling 
with —excite- 
ment she 
managed to 
gasp out, “Oh 

-oh—-can 
you kindly get 
me 2 

‘*Some 
brandy?” sug- 
gested her 
rescuer. 

“No not 
drink — some 
safety-pins. I 
feel I’m _fall- 
ing all to 
pieces.” 

Frank Rey- 
nolds’s_ in- 
tensely human 
diagram to 
accompany 
the story is reproduced on the next page 
by permission of the artist. 

We now had an Aldershot story—this 
from Wornung. It dealt with the trials of the 
gentleman ranker and the folly of education, 
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FRANK REYNOLDS'S GRAPHIC PORTRAYAL OF THE 


REGENT STREET CATASTROIHE, 
“ Attention, Private ’Awkins !” 
an irascible sergeant. “Can you tell me 
why the blade of this ’ere sabre is curved 
instead o’ being straight ? ” 


roared out 


WILL OWEN'S IDEA OF THE IRASCISLE SERGEANT AND THE 
GENTLEMAN RANKER, 
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Private Hawkins (gentleman _ranker) : 
“Ves ; it is curved so as to give more force 
to the blow.” 

Sergeant; “Ah, I thought 
you’d say some rot like that. 
This ’ere sabre is curved so 
as to fit that scabbard. If 
it was straight, ‘ow would 
you get it into a crooked 
scabbard, stoopid ?” 

Will Owen’s | blackboard 
sketch to accompany Wor 
nung’s story was voted ex 
tremely realistic. 

Harrison made the Club 
roar with a lightning sketch 
of two females inspecting a 
church. 

“It’s nearly finished,” re- 
marks one. “It’s a beautiful 
church.” 

“Ves,” assents her com- 





HARRISON S AMUSING ILLUSTRATION TO HIS OWN STORY OF 


THE “‘ CORRUGATED” CHURCH. 


panion. “And I’ve heard the Bishop's 
coming down next week to corrugate it.” 

Waters, not to be outdone, related a brief 
conversation he had heard that morning in 
Cheapside. A four-wheel cab, driven by a 
driver with an extremely large facial orifice, 
had got blockaded by an omnibus, and the 
following colloquy then occurred :— 

Cab- Driver: “Garn! ’Igher up wi’ yer Noah's 
Ark there! You'll make me lose my train!” 

’Bus-Conductor: “ You shut yer mouth, or 
I'll lose my “bus !” 
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A new’ member, 
Harry Rountree, was 
introduced by Bol- 
man and proceeded 
to illustrate Bolman’s 
story of two enthusi- 
astic clerical ornith- 
ok gists, one of whom 
was sent up a tree to 
obtain a rare species 
ot egg. ’ 

“Tf you find your- | 
self slipping,” en- 
joined the firstcurate, | 
“the safest thing is 
to put the egg in 
your mouth.” 

Five minutes later 
the other came down 
the tree with a rush. 

“Did you break 


» eC >” 
the egg: 


WATERSS ILL 


CAB-DRIVER 





oe 2 

Penn Sng 8 Tete 
od et | 
HARRY ROUNTREE’S NOTION OF THE TWO CLERICAL 


ORNITHOLOGISTS. 


“No-o.” 

“Good! I hope you haven't broken any 
bones ?” 

“No-o.” 

“Where’s the egg?” 

“*T put it in my mouth when I felt myself 
slipping, and I—I swallowed it!” 

Rountree’s delineation of the incident was 
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STRATION TO THE STORY OF { 
THE WITTY 'BUS-CONDUCTOR AND THE . 
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voted extremely funny, and the evening 
wound up with a contribution on the black- 
board by Emanuel. Brevity is the soul of 
wit. It were superfluous to comment on 
this splendid work of imagination. Mr. 
Sargent, R.A., may have made better studies 
of the human figure ; Mr. Luke Fildes, R.A, 
may have composed more harmonious group 
ing; but this unpretentious work stands by 


itself. The Club did not trust itself to 
laugh. ‘They shook hands silently and 
solemnly and passed into the Strand. 


Emanuel’s pun, following their example, you 
see, has done the same. 





THE WIDOW'S WEEDS—EMANVEL’S PUNGENT PUN, 
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MISS ZENA DARE—PRESENT DAY, 


From a Photo. by Bassano, Lid 
























Miss ZENA DARE, one 
the most deliciously piquante 
and charming actresses on 
the stage, was born in London 
on the 4th of February, 1887. 
She was educated at the 
Maida Vale High School, and 
took certificates at the London 
College of Music in 1896, 

















From a Photo. by Field. 


Trinity College in 1897, again at the 
London College in 1898, and at the 
Royal Academy in 1903. 

Curiously enough, she made her 
first appearance on the stage as under- 
study to her younger sister, Phyllis, 
at the Coronet Theatre in “The 
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Portraits of Celebrities at Different Ages 


ZENA DARE, 
QQ :  \a 


From a Photo. by 
A. J. Langton. 
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with the 
indefatigable 
Mr. Seymour 
Hicks’s suc- 
cessful musi- 
cal comedy, 
“The Eng- 
lish Daisy,” 
playing the 
title vé/e in 
most of the 
big provin- 
cial centres. 
Her next part 
was that of 
Beauty in 
“ Beauty and 
the Beast,” 
at Glasgow, 
which proved 
the prelude 
to another 
period of 
school, for 
on the ter- 
mination of 
that engage- 
ment she 
went to Brus- 
se!s to finish 


yt 
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Babes in the Wood” at 
Christmas, 1900, after 
which she returned to 
school for one year. Miss 
Dare’s next appearance on 
the stage was at the Man- 
chester ‘Theatre Royal, 
where she was engaged as 
a solo dancer, and on the 
termination of the piece she 
again returned to school. 
In the autumn 
of 1902 she toured 
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her education, remaining there until she was 
due to appear at the Shakespeare Theatre, 
Liverpool, where at Christmas, 1903, she 
played Cinderella. In June of the following 
year she opened the Strand Theatre in 
“ Sergeant Brue.” 

No list of Miss Dare’s parts would be 
complete without mentioning that of Angela 
Crystal in “The Catch of the Season,” 
which she filled when Mr. Seymour Hicks 
produced it at the Vaudeville Theatre in 
1904. Miss Dare’s enactment of the rd 
of the twentieth-century Cinderella of May- 
fair was one of the most charmingly 
natural bits of acting imaginable, and a 


touch of pathos 
in the first act 
proved that al 
though quite a 


child—she 
barely seventeen 
at the time—she 
was nevertheless a 
worthy 


was 


successor 


to Miss Ellaline 
Terriss, who had 
hitherto played 
leading lady at 


the Vaudeville for 
several years 

In April, 1905, 
Miss Dare 
engaged by Mr. 
George Edwardes, 
and at once went 
to play the title 
rile in “ My Lady 
Madcap” at the 
Prince of Wales’s 
Theatre, where 
she remained 
until the end of 
that play’s very 
successful run. 

An interviewer 
saw Miss Dare at 
the close of an 
evening perform- 
ance of “‘The Little Cherub,” in which 
popular musical comedy she is now play- 
ing the part of Lady Isobel Congress, 
and asked her for some of her views 
on matters theatrical. 

“Am I ambitious?” she repeated, 
musingly. “Yes, 1 am indeed, and I 
may tell you that Iam not at all satis- 
fied with any successes I may have 
made up to date, and I long to make 
a ‘hit’ which will be remembered for 


was 
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years and years to come. I think the theatrical 
profession is the most delightful in the world, 
but, of course, it is very hard work, although 
I know many people think the life is just 
one continuous run of ease and _ pleasure. 
As a matter of fact, however, it is nothing 
of the sort, for I am convinced that it is 
only by hard work and study that an 
actress can attain to that state of perfection 


which should ever be the ideal she has in 
view. Thus I practise singing regularly 


every day, and scarcely a day passes that | 
do not practise dancing as well. I can't 
imagine anyone remaining on the stage 
who wasn’t fond of it, for the life is so 


full of vicissi- 
i 
\ 





tudes, and some- 
times, I fear, of 
disappointments, 
to those who are 
ambitious.” 






Besides her 
dramatic talent 
Miss Dare has a 


decided turn for 
literature, and 


some charming 
stories and 
articles of hers 


have appeared in 
different maga- 
zines. Amongst 
her other recrea- 
tions are motor- 
ing, cycling, and 
horse-riding, and 
stormy indeed 
must be the 
weather to pre- 
vent her from in- 
dulging in a daily 
canter inthe Row. 

Since the pic- 
ture post - card 
craze has become 
all the rage Miss 
Dare has_ been 
literally bom- 
barded by photo- 
graphers, and according to a leading firm 
her post-cards have a considerably larger 
sale than those of any other actress. 

The result of Miss Dare’s arduous 
photographic labours can be seen in the 
shop windows, for it is safe to say that there 
is scarcely a single town between Land’s 
End and John o’ Groat’s in which her 
post-cards are not displayed in one at least, 
but generally in a dozen shop-windows, 





From a Photo by lafayette, Ltd. 
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NISN’T it simply the sweetest 
and prettiest little darling of 
a cottage in all the world, 
Wheeler ?” 

This question was addressed, 
in the most enthusiastic of 
tones, by a very pretty, brown - haired, 
brown-eyed girl of twenty to a middle-aged 
woman who stood a few paces away from 
her, removing the traces of packing-straw 
from one of the drawing-room arm-chairs. 

But twenty years more of life, the fatigue 
of a journey from London into Suffolk, the 
superintendence of the unpacking of a van- 
load of furniture, and the uncomfortable 
picnicking which had to follow had damped 
Wheeler's capacity for enjoyment, and she 
replied in no very good humour :— 

“Pretty it may be, miss. I’m no judge of 
that. But what I say is that it’s uncommon 
lonely, and if you was to be took ill in the 
night, say, why, where would you be?” 

“Oh, well, people don’t expect to be taken 
suddenly ill very often, and, after all, I dare 
say it isn’t so much farther to the doctor’s 
here than it is in town,” said Mollie Dixon, 
who, having been the prime mover in her 
father’s decision to take a week-end cottage 
in the country, was naturally inclined to look 
on the bright side of things when she had 
succeeded in getting her wish fulfilled. 

“Let alone,” went on Wheeler, in a 
grumbling tone, as she regretfully watched 
the empty furniture van as it went lumbering 
away along the winding road, in the afternoon 
sunshine of the warm Septembér day, “as 
it’s a good half-mile to the village to get so 
much as a reel of thread, and you might be 
robbed and murdered by tramps if I was so 
much as to leave you to draw a pail of water 
from the well. Well, indeed !” repeated the 
old London servant, accustomed to the more 
convenient water-taps of ultra-civilization. 

But nothing could depress the happy 
Mollie, who, with smiling face if somewhat 
dishevelled hair, ran up and down the narrow 
and straight cottage staircase, and in and out 
through the little square brick porch into the 
drawing-room on one side and through the 
dining-room to the kitchen on the other, as 
busy as a bee and as blithe as a bird. 

Laughing at the complaints of her com- 
panion, who was an old and trusted family 
servant, she refrained from further comments 
for a little while, but before long her over- 
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whelming delight in the old red-tiled kitchen 
with its rough wooden beams got the better 
of her once again, and she exclaimed, as they 
began to arrange plates and jugs upon the 
dresser : 

“Wheeler, you know people talk about 
‘silly Suffolk’? Well, I think they must be 
silly because in this pretty country they are 
too happy to want to use their brains much.” 

The old servant was almost indignant at 
this perverse explanation of the proverbial 
saying. 

“ Jnever heard anybody call it so pretty 
before!” she said, with some veiled con- 
tempt. “And as for silliness, they’re not 
too silly to be wicked. Why, the papers say 
as this man Ridge, who’s wanted by the 
police for stealing Lady What’s-her-name’s 
jewellery and murdering the maid as tried to 
stop him, is a Suffolk man, and comes from 
Ixdale, not so very far from here.” 

“Oh, of course I don’t mean that there 
are no wicked people in the county. I know 
there have been crimes committed here just 
as in other counties,” said Mollie, seeing that 
the cantankerous old servant was growing 
warm in her own views. “I only meant 
that—that I’m enjoying myself immensely, 
even in all the confusion and dust of the 
‘move.’ ” 

She placed a soup-tureen carefully on the 
dresser and opened a door at the side, 
revealing a rickety ladder of some dozen 
steps, leading into impenetrable blackness. 

“Where does this lead to?” asked she. 

“To the coal-cellar, or else the wine-cellar, 
I expect,” said Wheeler, tartly. “Don’t you 
go down there, miss, without a candle. It’s 
been built most inconvenient-like under that 
bit of a winding staircase as goes up to my 
bedroom ; and as I was trying to look down 
it this morning I gave myself such a crack on 
the head with the edge of the flooring above 
as I sha’n’t forget in a hurry!” 

“It’s a good big one for such a small 
house, at any rate,” replied the irrepressibly 
high-spirited Mollie, as she ducked her brown 
head under the projecting roof of the cellar 
and peered down. “It’s quite as large as 
our coal-cellar in London, and would hold 
three or four tons, I’m sure.” 

This was, she felt, a discovery to be 
proud of, but she could not rouse Wheeler’s 
enthusiasm. 

“Then it’s a deal bigger than we shall 
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want,” she remarked, with a dark suggestion 
that the family would soon get tired of its 
“ week-end ” freak. 

Mollie withdrew her head suddenly from 
under the projection, and looking up from 
the third step down, on which she was 
standing, screwed her pretty face up into a 
grimace. 

“Ugh! It smells of bad tobacco. Some- 
one’s been smoking down there,” she said. 

Wheeler hastened across the floor, stooped, 
and sniffed. 

“Stale!” she said, laconically. “ There 
hasn’t been nobody smoking there lately!” 

“Somebody’s been down there, though,” 
said Mollie, looking up again, after another 
look, with an altered expression of face. 

“What do you mean?” 

Wheeler had instinctively lowered her 
voice, and dropped her hands, full of plates 
and dishes, upon the table. 

Mollie came up the remaining steps, and 
crossed the kitchen to say low in her ear: 

“ There are bits of bread on the floor, and 
there’s a smell of cheese !” 

“Some tramp’s been in there, very like,” 
said Wheeler, half to herself, as she hastily 
found a candle, stuck it in a candlestick after 
a second hunt, and got a light after a third 
expedition in search of matches. 

Meanwhile Mollie, rather paler than before, 
stood listening at the door which led to the 
cellar; but no sound whatever reached her 
ears. She said nothing to Wheeler when the 
latter began the descent into the unknown 
depths below, but stood waiting, with a very 
uncomfortable feeling that there is another 
point of view than pure delight from which 
the isolation of a country cottage may be 
viewed. 

An exclamation from Wheeler made her 
drop quickly on her knees to look down. 

“ What is it?” 

She could see the light flickering about in 
the darkness below, for the cellar was of 
some depth, and she could see something in 
Wheeler’s hand. In the meantime she got 
no answer to her question. 

“Well, have you found anything?” she 
repeated. 

“’Sh !—’sh |” said Wheeler. 

And again the flickering light went round 
and round, and Mollie, peering down into 
the darkness, saw that the old servant was 
searching every corner of the cellar. The 
girl waited impatiently, feeling sure that 


some unpleasant discovery had been made 
by her companion, and full of anxiety tor 
her explanation, 


Then she heard Wheeler 
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dragging something across the cellar floor 
and up the rickety ladder. 

Mindful of the whispered injunction to 
be quiet, the girl said nothing more until 
Wheeler arrived, panting and pale, at the 
same level as herself, and opened before her 
astonished eyes a small and very dirty sack, 
revealing to her startled gaze a quantity of 
potatoes, and in their midst a torn news- 
paper, through the holes in which appeared 
something bright and sparkling. 

“ Di’monds !” whispered Wheeler. 
monds, miss, as sure as I’m alive! ” 

Mollie uttered an exclamation, but was 
checked by a look and gesture from her 
companion. 

With her finger on her hp old Wheeler, 
after an anxious glance round the kitchen as 
if afraid that they might be overheard or 
watched by. some unseen eye, opened the 
paper. still further and showed an amazing 
collection of jewellery, obviously of the most 
valuable kind. 

There was a long string of very large and 
beautiful pearls, fastened by a diamond 
clasp ; a tiara, bent and broken, evidently in 
a clumsy attempt to remove the stones, some 
of which were of very large size ; there were 
two bracelets, one set with diamonds alone, 
the other with diamonds, pearls, and one big 
emerald of splendid colour ; there were two 
or three handsome brooches set with precious 
stones of exceptional size ; and there was a 
tiny watch, set with diamonds, with the 
monogram “L. M. ‘D.” in turquoise - blue 
enamel on the back. 

Mollie uttered a low cry and seized Wheeler 
by the wrist. “Do you know whose they 
are? Do you know what they are?” she 
cried into her ear. “Look! ‘L. M. D’ 
Don’t you remember? Didn’t you read in 
the papers the list. of Lady Dennington’s 
jewels? These are the things stolen by the 
man the police are looking for—the man who 
stole Lady Dennington’s jewels from her 
house in Hill Street and shot the poor maid 
on the stairs.” 

Wheeler’s face was a picture of dismay 
and terror. She tried to laugh, to make 
objections, but the look of deadly horror 
which remained upon her features belied the 
attempt at protest or denial 


“ Dr’- 


“What makes you think that?” she 
whispered, hoarsely. 
“Everything. The initials; the list of 


things ; the finding them here, near where 
the man lived. Oh, Wheeler, we must go to 
the police - station and give information at 
once !” 
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But the elder woman hesitated. 

“The man’s not here himself, that’s one 
comfort,” she said, at last. “ I searched every 
corner of that cellar, and we know he isn’t in 
the house, for there’s not a cupboard or a 
cranny .we-haven’t looked into, us and the 
removal men.” 

“] dare say it was the sight of them that 
frightened the man away,” suggested Mollie. 

Wheeler shook her head. 

“No; for he’d have taken the things with 
him, that’s certain. More like he’s just left 
‘em here, in this empty house, and got away 
hisself altogether. You see, it isn’t theft 
they’re after him for now; it’s murder!” 

And the women shuddered together at the 
word, and the ugly thought suggested by it, 
that a man whose hands were stained with a 
fellow-creature’s blood had actually, within 
a few days—or perhaps a few hours—been 
standing on the very spot where they stood 
now. 

“At any rate,” persisted Mollie, “the police 
must know at once.” 

There was a pause. 

“Yes; but who’s to tell ’em?” said 
Wheeler, at last. 

“We must.” 

“How can we go and leave the place?” 
said the elder woman, shortly. “It might be 
cleared clean out before we could get back.” 


“Well, I'll go, then, as far as the village, 
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and get someone to take 
a message on to Ixdale.” 

Ixdale was the nearest 
town, the village of Lax- 
ham, which lay between, 
being of small importance 
—a mere straggling row 
of cottages, with a chapel 
and three inns. 

Wheeler made a great 
effort. 

“No,” she said. “It’s 
not safe for a girl to go 
across the fields, let alone 
a young lady. You shut 
all the doors and make 
fast, and stay upstairs and 
keep a look-out ; and I'll 
run down to the village 
and get help. I'll get 
someone to comeback 
with me, as well as some- 
one to go on to [xdale to 
the police-station.” 

Mollie was no coward, 
but she did not like the 
idea of being left alone 
while Wheeler went to the village. However, 
there was no help for it, and anything was 
better than the prospect of spending the 
night with an uncanny feeling that the mur- 
derer was in hiding somewhere near them. 

“Very well,” she said. “ You go, then, 
but make haste ; oh, do make haste back !” 

* You may be sure I will!” replied Wheeler 
briskly, as she snatched up her bonnet and 
hastily tied the strings. ‘ Now, don’t you be 
frightened, Miss Mollie ; you’ve no cause to 
be afraid. The man’s not in the house now, 
and we'll make all fast so he can’t get in. 
And mind you stay upstairs till I come back, 
and lock yourself in.” 

These directions did not, of course, tend 
to calm the nervous fears of the young girl, 
who, ‘however, put as brave a face as she 
could on the matter, laughed faintly, said she 
was afraid of. nothing, and, having seen the 
old servant start at a good pace down the 
garden and across the first field on her way 
to the village, shut.and bolted the front door 
of the cottage, singing loudly to herself to 
keep up her spirits. 

But how lonely it was! And how horrible 
to know that here, under the same roof with 
her, were all the jewels stolen by the murderer 
from Lady: Dennington ! 

Wheeler had hidden them all away in one 
of the kitchen cupboards, covered with a 
piece of sacking, and Mollie’s eyes wandered 
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ever and anon in that direction, her heart 
beating faster whenever she didso. What if 
the thief should really be about after all, and 
should take advantage: of her being alone to 
make his presence known before Wheeler 
could get back? As she asked herself the 
question, standing at the door which led 
straight from the kitchen into the dining 
room, Mollie fancied she heard a sound in 
the cellar—that very cellar out of which the 
jewels had been taken by the old servant. 

She gave one look at the cellar door ; there 
was no lock to it and the latch was broken. 
The door by which she was standing had a 
lock indeed, but there was no key in it, and 
Mollie withdrew to the upper floor with an 
uncomfortable feeling that a cottage in a row 
is, after all, worth two in a garden. 

She went upstairs on tiptoe, shut herself 
into one of the bedrooms, and looked out of 
the window. 

In the garden, which was a big one for the 
size of the dwelling, were fruit trees, currant 
and gooseberry bushes, shut in by a hedge in 
front and a low wall at the back and sides. 
Beyond was the road, with a charming view 
of fields and hills and trees. But the land- 
scape had at that moment no charms for 
Mollie, for as she stretched out her neck to 
look as far as possible into her surroundings 
she caught sight of a man moving stealthily 
among the apple trees in the little bit of 
orchard on the right. 

She bit her lip hard to repress a scream. 
It was a long time before she could get more 
than fleeting glimpses of his figure, and she 
could not obtain a sight of his face. He was 
evidently in hiding, and it was only by watch- 
ing very closely that she was even able to 
make sure that he was of rather slight build, 
that he was dressed in the clothes of a 
labourer, and that he wore a shabby old felt 
hat, pulled down over his head so as to 
conceal his face. 

She could scarcely doubt that he was 
the murderer, and that, returning suddenly 
to the cottage where he had left his ill-gotten 
booty, he had found, to his dismay, the 
house occupied and the ;dgors closed. 

Then there were the windows. Mellie re- 
membered, with an ugly sensation, that it was 
easy enough for a man versed in the arts of 
housebreaking to force an entrance either by 
that or by some other means. How: long 
had he been there? Did he know that’ she 
was alone in the house? Mollie could only 
hope that he had just: arrived, and that he 
was ignorant, at present, of the number 


and sex of the inmates. 
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The time seemed long while she waited, 
scarcely daring to look out, but listening 
intently for the slightest sound to indicate 
either Wheeler’s return or the approach of 
the man from the orchard. 

At last, unable to restrain her impatience, 
and already uneasy at the old servant’s long 
absence, Mollie went again to the window 
and peeped out in the direction of the spot 
where she had seen the crouching man. Her 
heart seemed to stand still; for while there 
was less to be seen than ever of his figure, 
she now perceived that there was a gun in 
his hand. 

Full of unrest and excitement which she 
could not subdue, Mollie went out of the 
room, listened, and, hearing no sound within 
the house, went softly down the uncarpeted 
stairs as far as the open door of the dining- 
room. She could see the heap of furniture 
still waiting to be put in place, the carpet 
already laid, the table in the middle of the 
room. Nothing appeared to have been dis- 
turbed since she and Wheeler were at work 
together. 

An uneasy sense of curiosity, a vague 
restlessness and anxiety concerning Wheeler 
and her long absence, which had now lasted 
more than an hour, made her rash ; she went 
slowly through the dining-room and peeped 
into the kitchen. 

A sort of sob rose to her lips. 

On the table, amid all the confused 
collection of plates, kitchen utensils, straw, 
and paper, were the unmistakable indications 
that someone had been making a light repast. 

A basket which Wheeler had brought with 
her to the cottage was open on a chair, while 
fragments of the sandwiches and _ biscuits 
which it had contained lay on the table. 

Mollie stared at the table and the basket 
alternately, trying hard to persuade herself 
that it was Wheeler who had eaten the sand- 
wiches and left the crumbs lying about. But 
she knew that this was not so; the old ser- 
vant had declared herself too tired to eat, 
and both she and Mollie had decided to 
leave the refreshment untasted until they 
should have reduced one room at least to 
something like order. 

The girl looked stealthily round the room, 
and, stepping backwards, would have with- 
drawn from the kitchen as noiselessly as she 
had come, though not with so light a heart. 
For the uncanny sense that she could not be 
alone in the house was strong upon her. 

There was one step to mount between 
dining-room and kitchen; she had scarcely 
reached it when she felt herself seized from 




















behind. A rough hand was placed across 
her mouth, and a.voice, coarse and husky, 
said in her ear :— 

“Cry out—make a row—and you're a 
dead woman!” 

Mollie was paralyzed with dread, and 
stood for a moment without making the least 
effort to get free or even to utter a cry. 

It was the very best thing she could have 
done ; for the man, taken off his guard and 
believing that she had fainted, soon relaxed 
his hold and peered round into her face to 
see whether she had indeed lost conscious- 
ness. Quick to seize the chance of escape, 
Mollie wrenched herself away from him, and 
running round the kitchen table faced him 
from the opposite side, mute, parting, with 
wild eyes. 

For the moment she was safe, perfectly 
safe. The table was large, and there were 
too many things piled high upon it and 
underneath it for the man to be able to get 
at her except by taking the chances of the 
chase ; and these, she felt, were probably on 
her side much better than on his. 

For Mollie was the usual type of athletic, 
tennis-playing, swimming, rowing, and riding 
girl, well grown and lithe of limb ; while her 
opponent was an undersized, narrow-chested 
creature, apparently of the artisan class, and 
a very poor specimen of it. 

While they stood, lightly touching the 
table, taking stock of each other, each with 
heaving chest and keen eye, Mollie made 
mental notes of every detail of the man’s 
appearance. 

He had to be judged under the most 
unfavourable auspices, certainly ; but she felt 
that under no circumstances would he have 
seemed to her other than mean-looking. 

Under the middle height, 
with a slight stoop and a 
mean carriage of the head, 
the man, who was dressed 
in shabby and dirty clothes 
of commonplace cut and 
dark colour, had a sallow 
skin, small dark eyes, 
straight black hair, and a 
slight moustache, while his 
receding chinand his hollow, 
cheeks were covered by an 
unpicturesque growth of a 
few days’ dark beard. 

His collar was soiled and 
crumpled, his tie was torn 
as if it had been frayed 
out by a thorn-bush, all 
his clothes showed -signs of 
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hard and rough wear. And while his hands 
and face were .very dirty and his hair dis- 
ordered, Mollie thought she saw, in his dull 
eyes and in a certain heavy listlessness of 
manner strange in the circumstances, signs 
of his having kept a long and weary watch, 
and of an experience of want and privation. 

In the meantime it was difficult for her to 
believe that this small, commonplace-looking 
man, who, she felt sure, did not look more 
villainous than any other man would have 
done in similar circumstances, could really 
be the desperate criminal of whom she had 
read such appalling stories. 

Of a low type, mean and undistinguished, 
he had- about him no single attribute of the 
ordinary brutal ruffian. He was neither big 
nor burly, loud-voiced nor heavy of jaw. He 
was just a miserable-looking, undersized 
wretch, whom she might have taken for a 
tramp or a pickpocket, but never for the 
perpetrator of crimes of violence. 

The silence during which each took in 
every detail of the appearance of the other 
seemed to last a long time. Then the man 
spoke, not fiercely, not even aggressively, 
but in the husky tone of half-jocular gallantry 
peculiar to his class. 

“Well, miss, you'll know me again, eh?” 

“Oh—oh, yes. What do you want?” 

He paused, and appeared to be measuring 
with his eye his chance of making a spring 
round the table and seizing her again. 
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“T want nothing but what’s right and fair 
and neighbourly, if so be you treat me 
square,” said he, speaking with an accent 
in which it was possible to perceive the 
dialect of his native Suffolk struggling with 
the Cockney twang he had acquired by resi- 
dence in London. 

“What I’ve got to say to you’s this: I 
know the ’tecs is a-watchin’ me. I’ve seen ’em 
outside,” and he jerked his thumb over his 
shoulder in the direction of the orchard, 
where Mollie had seen the man with the gun. 
“ And I know the stuff’s been took away.” 

As he uttered these last words he suddenly 
changed his tone, and, leaning forward across 
the heaped-up table, glared at her out of two 
bloodshot, black eyes above the pots and 
pans, the jugs and tea-kettles, in a manner 
which gave her a fresh insight into his 
character and temper. 

“The stuff?” echoed Mollie, stupidly and 
without the least idea of what he meant. He 
glared at her still and growled out in a lower 
voice : 

“Oh, don’t tell me! You know well 
enough what I’m a-talkin’ of. But if you 
must have it different,” and he raised his 
voice a little, “‘ where’s the jewels—the jewels 
what was in the cellar? They've been took 
away, and what I want to know is, who took 
‘em? Was it you ?” 

Under cover of a momentary trepidation 
at his tone, Mollie took a few moments to 
consider what line of conduct she had better 
pursue with this man. It was evident that, at 
the time when she and Wheeler made the 
discovery of the hidden jewellery, he had not 
been near enough to hear or see what was 
going on. To gain time, instead of answer- 
ing his question, she asked one in her turn. 

“Where were you an hour ago?” she said. 

The man frowned, but, still staring at her 
steadily in a sidelong way that had something 
menacing as well as offensive in it, he 
answered, sullenly :— 

“I was outside, watching among the bushes 
till the removal men was gone.” 

“But how did you get in again after- 
wards ?” 

Her curiosity was so strong and so 
naturally expressed that again he answered, 
though with the same air of having the words 
dragged out of him :— 

“Why, I got in, of course, by the way I 
got out—the trap-door in the cellar what they 
shove the coals through.” 

“Oh!” exclaimed Mollie. 

Neither she nor Wheeler had noticed that 
one end of the cellar sloped upwards to the 
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roof, and that a square trap-door, instead of 
the round, iron-rimmed hole common in 
London, afforded an easy entrance or exit. 

There was another short silence, and then 
the man spoke sharply :— 

“Well, what I want to know is who took 
them things? ‘Was it you?” 

A comforting idea flashed through Mollie’s 
mind. Probably he had only just come 
back into the house, and knew nothing of 
Wheeler’s departure for the village. Perhaps 
he did not even know that they were only 
two women by themselves. 

“No; it was one of the servants,” she 
answered, boldly. 

For a moment this answer seemed to have 
the desired effect. He glanced hurriedly 
round him at the doors and at the window, 
and seemed to be listening. But a look of 
cunning presently appeared in his eyes, as he 
retorted with a sneer :— 

“Servants,eh? A precious lot of servants 
you seem to have brought! Where are they? 
Where’s the servant as took the jewels? 
Now, then, speak out, can’t you? Bring her 
here.” 

Mollie thought she saw a way of eseaping. 
Doing her best to maintain a perfectly calm 
and self-possessed manner, she said, glancing 
at the dining-room door, which was half-open, 
behind him :— 

“Tf you'll let me go and find her, I’ll bring 
her down and you can ask her about them.” 

But he was not to be so easily caught. 
With a short laugh he shook his head and 
said :— 

“No, no; we'll wait till she comes of her 
own accord—if she’s here at all,” he added, 
with a sudden inspiration. “I don’t ’ear no 
noise.” 

As he maintained his ground, looking 
steadily over at her, Mollie began to feel sure 
that he knew as well as she did that he and 
she were alone in the house. Still there was 
one comfort—the presence of the detective 
in the orchard outside. She wondered 
whether he would hear her if she were to 
scream. Probably something in the furtive 
glance she gave towards the window made 
her companion guess what was passing in her 
mind. Suddenly he whipped out a revolver 
from his breast-pocket, and covering her with 
it across the table, at close range, he snarled 
out between his set teeth :— 

“Just you scream and I'll settle you, just 
as I did the other one.” 

Mollie was paralyzed by the words, even 
more than by the action. Beyond a doubt 
this was the very man who had murdered 


















Lady Dennington’s maid when she caught 
him escaping onthe stairs. And as she stood 
as still as a statue looking at the muzzle of 
the deadly little thing that had killed the poor 
girl, Mollie said to herself, with a feeling as if 
a rope had been tightened slowly round her 
throat, that perhaps to-morrow he would be 
talking about her in the same way. And his 
next words seemed to come to her from a 
long way off, as if she were recovering con- 
sciousness after a fainting fit. 

“ Now, just you tell me this: are you in 
with them fellers outside, or aren’t you ?” 

She did not attempt to parry the question 
or to prevaricate ; she dared not, with that 
little shining thing pointing at her, and with 
that ugly look in the man’s bloodshot eyes 
as they were fixed upon her, hesitate for a 
second. 

“T’m not ‘in with’ anybody. I didn’t 
know the man outside was a detective, till 
you told me so._ [| only saw there was a man 
in the bushes, and I wondered who he was.” 

She had the satisfaction of seeing at once 
that the man believed her, and she had a 
sort of instinct, too, that he appreciated her 
courage, such as it was, and her self-posses- 
sion. He nodded, put his revolver into his 
inner pocket, and said, leaning across the 
table on his hands, and speaking with great 
intentness :— 

“Look here, I don’t want to do you no 
harm, and you’ve no call to be frightened.” 


““MOLLIE SLID BEHIND THE BIG KITCHEN 
TABLE, AND OVERTURNED IT ON TO THE 
STOOPING MAN,” 
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Not when you threaten to shoot me?” 
cried Mollie, with spirit. “I do call that 
harm, and it would frighten anybody.” 

“I don’t want to shoot you. I didn’t 
want to shoot that girl, Why should I? 
It's a hanging matter to kill a woman. 
Nobody doesn’t do it if he ain’t rushed into 
it. And no more I don’t want for to kill 
you. Lookee ’ere, miss. I’m like, as one 
may say, a dead man; if they catch me I 
shall swing, and nothing can’t help me. Do 
you think, when one is hunted like a mad 
dog, one’s pertickler how one gets away? 
No ; of course one isn’t. And no more ain't 
I. But all I want is to get away safe, and to 
take with me what I went through so much 
to get. Now, come, tell me where the 
jewellery is first thing, and then I'll let you 
know what else you’ve got to do for me so 
as you shall get rid of me as quick as 
possible.” 

She began to think the best thing she 
could do was to tell him where the jewels 
were and to let him get away, as he said, and 
take the risk of getting caught by the detec- 
tive or detectives. But even as this thought 
occurred to her she reflected that he was 
too shrewd to make such an attempt, and 
she guessed that there was some disagreeable 
work in store for her. 

She pointed to the cupboard on her right. 
It was nearer to her than to him, and if only 
he would go to it she might be able to make 
her escape. 
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But he knew there was this danger, and 
he pulled the table with all its load towards 
him, and placed it so that the corner touched 
the wall. Then he walked backwards towards 
the cupboard Mollie had indicated, while she, 
nervous and uneasy, retreated a step or two 
away from him, but did not dare either to 
get herself into the corner thus made by the 
table or to risk running past him towards 
the dining-room. 

Very quickly and neatly, with the dexterous 
hands of an experienced thief, he opened the 
cupboard, hunted for and found the sack, 
and taking out the jewels carefully one by 
one, keeping an eye upon Mollie all the time, 
he secreted the various ornaments about his 
person, some in one pocket and some in 
another, and then, springing nimbly to his 
feet, turned once more to face her. 

Mollie had cast longing but furtive glances, 
first at the back door and then at the window. 
But she and Wheeler had made all so fast 
that she knew it was hopeless to make a dash 
for freedom while he was so near. 

With the jewels once more in his pocket 
the criminal showed yet another change in 
his demeanour. He was less anxious, and 
more inclined to a horrible sociability, which 
alarmed Mollie infinitely more than even his 
threats had done. 

He leaned against the kitchen range and 
sniggered. 

“Well,” said he, “that servant of yours is 
a long time a-coming, miss. It strikes me 
as how you and me have got it all to our- 
selves in here, so we may as well be friendly 
while we’ve got to keep company.” 

Mollie turned cold and shivered. Indeed, 
she was full of fears on Wheeler's account. 
She dared not look at her watch, but she 
knew by the fading of the light that more 
than two hours must have passed since the 
servant left the cottage. 

“You want to get away?” said she, shortly. 

“Yes, yes ; that’s all right. I want to get 
away, but when I go, you'll go, too,” he said, 
in an angry growl. “You don’t suppose, do 
you, as I’m a-going out to be nabbed, eh? If 
you like for to take me out with you as your 
brother or your sweetheart, well and good. 
But if you don’t choose,” he went on, as she 
made an involuntary sign of dissent, “ why, 
then, when I go you'll be left behind in 
such a manner as you won't be able to give 
me away. See?” 


He made a dash across the floor and seized 
her by the wrist with a grip which she~found 
unexpectedly strong for so small a man. 
“You don’t suppose as I’ve been hiding here 
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in this empty house, a-living on what I could 
pick up, for days, just to let myself be nabbed 
through a girl? Now, see here, we'll do 
things quiet if we can. How much money 
have you got ?” 

She answered promptly and truthfully :— 

“ About three pounds, I think.” 

And putting her free hand into her pocket 
she drew out her purse and gave it to him. 
He took it with a nod, but he did not, as she 
had hoped, let her go while he looked into it, 
but just slipped it into one of his pockets 
after a dexterous outward examination with 
his forefinger and thumb. 

“ Now, then,” said he, “I shall have to gag 
you and tie you down, while I look about 
among the things you’ve brought with you 
for another coat. You’ve got some clothes 
among your trunks—men’s clothes?” he 
went on, sharply. 

“Yes,” answered Mollie, very quietly, very 
submissively. 

“In which room?” 

“Not the room over this, but the one 
opposite to it.” 

“You mean upstairs ?” 

“You” 

He considered. He looked round. He 
spied, what she had feared he would see, a 
long piece of strong, stout cord which had 
been round a box. Delight at this opportune 
discovery, however, made him rash. He 
turned to pick it up, stooped, and found the 
cord held down by the end, which had been 
shut in the back door. He tugged at it 
sharply. 

Seizing the golden moment, Mollie slid 
behind the big kitchen table and, by a great 
effort, lifted it, with all its heap of pots and 
pans, china and glass, and overturned it on 
to the stooping man. 

She heard the sickening crash, heard his 
cry, wondering, with a horrible feeling of 
guilt and terror, whether she had killed him, 
maimed him, or escaped him altogether. 

But she could not wait to look. Leaping 
through the doorway into the dining-room, 
she flew to the window, turned back the 
catch, threw up the sash, and, jumping out 
into the long grass under the window, ran 
out into the road screaming “Help! help!” 
as loudly as she could. 

As she ran across the garden she cast 
anxious glances to right and left, looking for 
the man with the gun, the man whom the 
criminal had declared to be a detective. 

But. there was .no movement among the 
bushes ; there was’ no answer to her appeal- 
ing cry. 
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With a horrible fear that the murderer 
would be upon her heels long before she 
could get help or protection, she ran down 
the road, where the shadows of the trees 
were already black and long, in the direction 
of the village of Laxham. That there was 
a short cut across the fields she knew, but 
she dared not trust herself to that, with the 
fear upon her that the murderer would inevi- 
tably be soon upon her track. If once she 
were to gain the village and raise the hue 
and cry, he knew that his struggle for free- 
dom would be over. 

In the meantime, however, the road was 
lonely, and with her ears keenly on the alert 
she fancied she heard a sound on the other 
side of the hedge on her right hand, as if 
someone was pur- 
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be, perhaps, afraid to expose himself so 
openly to a possible passer-by, since his 
appearance was in the highest degree calcu- 
lated to excite suspicion. 

She decided to take this course, and, climb- 
ing up the steep, grassy bank, got into the 
field, which was crossed in the middle by a 
footpath. She was well out in the open on 
her way to it, when she suddenly perceived, 
skirting the field some distance behind her, a 
young man with a gun in his hand and a dog 
at his heels. 

Turning at once, and crying “ Help!” as 
loudly as she could, she ran towards him, 
sure, from the little she had seen of the man 
in the orchard, that this was he. 

But as she drew near, he on his side run- 

ning to meet her, 





suing her. 

At first she 
scarcely dared to 
look behind ;_ but 
when at last, at a 
turn of the road, 
she did glance 
round, she found, 
to her horror, that 
her suspicions were 
correct, and that 
there was someone 
on the other side 
of the hedge in hot 
pursuit of her. 

Fast as she 
ran she felt, 
too, that her 
pursuer was 
gaining upon her, 
and a_ sickening 
fear seized her that 





she would be shot j 
at from behind the 
hedge. 


On, on she ran 
again, without an- 
other glance 
hind, the dust of 
the road flying 
about her in clouds, and not a human being 
or so much as a single cottage in sight. 

Should she take to the fields ? She could 
force her way, she knew, through the rather 
straggling hedge on the left, which ran high 
above the road, broken by a row of elm trees. 
At least if she once got into the open she 
could not be shot dawn without seeing her 
assailant ; if the murderer should wish to 
attack her.in the wide field he would have 
to come out, to show himself, and he would 
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SAID HER NEW FRIEND, 
be- RUNNING TO KEEP PACE WITH HER, 
KNEW THERE WAS SOMETHING WRONG 4 


| she found her 
tongue faltering, 
ag s for this was cer- 
tainly neither a 
labourer, on the 
one hand, nor a 
detective, on the 
other. Though his 
clothes - were of 
¢ some rough mate- 
oh rial, and his hat 
shabby almost to 
the point of rag- 
gedness, there was 
about him a look 
of refinement as 
unmistakable as 
his good looks. 
Raising his rag- 
ged hat and show- 
ing a head of curly 
brown hair and a 
pair of merry blue 
eyes, the stranger 
said, quickly :— 
“How can I 
Nees help you? Have 
\Y you been fright- 
ened — attacked ?” 
“ Both,” panted 
poor Mollie, who 
could scarcely speak. “Oh, please—please 
come back to the cottage—Hyde’s Cottage— 
with me. But take care. There’s a man there 
with a revolver! I think—I’m sure, indeed— 
that he’s both a thief and—and a murderer.” 
“ By Jove!” said her new friend, running 
to keep pace with her, and listening with 
more interest than surprise. “I knew there 
was something wrong about the place—had 
my father’s larder robbed two nights—watched 
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the place myself this morning—saw there 
were ladies about, so slunk off. See I wasn’t 
far wrong, though, after all!” 

“Indeed you—were not,” panted Mollie 
back. 

And thus, explaining and commenting as 
they went, they ran across the field in the 
direction of the cottage. Long, however, 
before they reached the road which they had 
to cross, Mollie caught sight of something 
which made her stop short with a cry, and 
then hurry on with redoubled speed. 

“What is it?” asked her companion, 
anxiously. 

The girl pointed to something which was 
lying behind the hedge on the other side of 
the road. The young man: looked, saw a 
print skirt-and a black jacket or shawl, and 
uttered an exclamation. 


“What is it?” he asked. ‘Good 
heavens !” 

“It's —it’s my old servant!” sobbed 
Mollie, piteously. “She’s — she’s been 
murdered! Look! look!” 

Both strained their eyes, but neither 


could detect the slightest movement in the 
unfortunate creature lying prone in the 
long grass under the opposite hedge. 

The young people, who had come to a 
point where there was scarcely so much as a 
bush on their side of the road, so that their 
view was interrupted 
only by the straggling 
hedge on the other 
side, hurried down 
into the road, breath- 
less and struck with 
consternation. 

Scarcely, however, 
had Mollie got half- 
way across when her 
companion, flinging 
his arms unceremoni- 
ously round her, drag- 
ged her back, and, 
swinging her round, 
stood between her and 
the prostrate figure on 
the other side of the 
hedge. 

She was too much 
amazed even to utter 
a cry. The next 
moment ‘she felt her- 
self thrust back across 
the road, and the 
young man, with a 
hurried word of in- 


coherent apology, left 
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her so suddenly that. she tottered as she 
stood. 

With a horrible feeling that she had but 
escaped from the hands of a thief to fall into 
those of a lunatic, Mollie stared in bewilder- 
ment at the scene before her. 

The young farmer was already springing 
through the hedge in front of her, and, with 
his gun cocked, was in full pursuit of a flying 
figure. 

And the figure was that of old Wheeler, 
scurrying across the meadow at a rate of 
which Mollie would have thought her limbs 
wholly incapable. 

The next moment, to her horror, she saw 
the pursuer raise his gun and deliberately 
fire at the unfortunate woman. 

“ Don’t—oh, don’t!” screamed Mollie, as 
she staggered towards the crazy fellow with 
the gun. But she was too late. She heard 
a report, and the next moment the figure in 
the print dress and the black jacket lay once 
more prostrate on the ground. 

With a loud cry Mollie tore her way 
through the hedge, and with a reproachful 
look at the young farmer ran on towards the 
unlucky Wheeler. But before she had got 


far she felt a strong hand laid upon her arm, 
and the voice of the young farmer whispered 
in her ear :— 

“Go back! go back !” 
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“Go back ? 
No, no ; you’ve 
made a mistake, a 
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dreadful mistake. 
You’ve shot our 
poor old servant.” 
“Go back! go 
back!” urged the 
young man, gently. 
“You’ve had shocks 
enough -for one day. 
Leave this matter to 
me.’ 























But already a vague suspicion of the truth 
had come into Mollie’s mind, and, instead of 
hurrying forward, she threw a_ frightened 
glance at the prostrate figure, and saw that 
though the print dress, the black jacket, and 
the best black bonnet and veil were indeed 
those of Wheeler, yet the hand that was 
clutching the grass in the agony caused by a 
broken leg was not that of Wheeler, but that 
of the thief and murderer who, left alone in 
the cottage, had forced open the servant’s 
box and tried to escape in her clothes. 

Mollie st ggered, weeping with fright and 
horror, back towards the cottage, sick with 
the terrors she had gone through and also 
with alarm on Wheeler’s account. 

Scarcely had she reached the garden, how- 
ever, when she was met by a woman from 
the village who was able to explain the 
mystery of the old servant’s long absence. 
She had been knocked down by a motor-car 
before she reached the village, and stunned 
by the fall. Luckily the occupants of the 
vehicle were not of the type which brings 
disgrace upon automobilism; they carried 
the poor woman into ixdale, where, as she 
was unknown, she was taken to the cottage 
hospital and medically attended at once. 

She did not recover consciousness for two 
hours, so that it was not until then that she 
was able to give an account of herself and to 
send a messenger to calm the fears of her 
young mistress. 

Mollie burst into tears on hearing of the 
poor woman’s misfortune. And, full of fears 
on account of her new friend the ycung 
farmer, she could not rest. 

What if the murderer should shoot him ? 
She had forgotten, in the first moment of 
stupid submission to her new friend’s orders, 
that the criminal carried a revolver, and 
might have strength enough to shoot even as 
he lay writhing on the ground. 

“T must go back,” she said to the kindly 
woman who had brought Wheeler’s message— 
“ back to the field ! ” 

But she was too much worn out to insist, 
and when she tried to walk she staggered and 
almost stumbled, and was obliged to submit 
to be led back into the cottage, where she 
fell down on a heap of half-unpacked furni- 
ture, and disgraced an athletic generation by 
losing consciousness. 

When she came to herself she remained a 
moment with her eyes staring and vacant, 
and then suddenly sat up and said :— 

“That man! That man with the blue 
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eyes and the curly hair! 
and find him, thank him, warn him. 
—I must!” 

Mollie had experienced a good many 
shocks that day, but not one so overwhelming 
as that she felt when a pleasant laugh in a 
man’s fresh young voice startled her, and 
looking towards the window she saw her 
handsome friend in the ragged hat sitting on 
the ledge. 

He rose to his feet on the long grass out- 
side, and, raising his hat, said :— 

“Tf I’m the fellow you mean I want no 
thanks. I’m only too glad to have been 
able to catch a scoundrel who tried to finish 
his record of ill deeds by murdering you. It 
was the muzzle of his revolver pointing 
through the hedge which first opened my 
eyes to the fact that it was not a dead 
woman but a live man you and I were 
chasing.” 

“ And where is he now?” asked Mollie, 
looking fearfully round her, and clutching 
the hand of the good woman who was fan- 
ning her in the dark cottage room. 

“Safe in the local lock-up, and the 
jewellery and money found on him are safe 
too. We've made a big haul, and I do hope 
you'll let me call as soon as your people 
come down and tell you all the news about 
him up to date.” 

“T shall be delighted, and so will they. 
We shall want to thank you,” stammered 
Mollie. 

But he was laughing and waving off her 
thanks as he went down the garden. 

“Who is he?” asked Mollie, as soon as 
he was out of sight. 

“He’s Mr. Tom Cheveley, old Squire 
Cheveley’s son, miss, and as nice a young 
gentleman as there is in the countryside,” said 
the village woman, enthusiastically. 

Mollie felt quite sure of that already. And 
when her people did come down, and the two 
families called upon each other, she soon 
began to feel more sure of it still. 

And by the time the trial of the murderer, 
William Ridge, took place, and sentence of 
death was passed upon one of the most 
callous criminals that ever. lived, Tom 
Cheveley found that the girl whom he had 
saved from the murderer’s revolver was the 
only girl in the world for him. 

As for Mollie, she had already decided 
that there was no hero in the world to com- 
pare with the man with the blue eyes and the 
curly hair. 


I must go back 
I must 















The Kitchen Committee of the House of Commons. 


By CoLtoneL Lockwoop, M.P., Ex-CHAIRMAN OF THE KITCHEN COMMITTEE. 


HE public invariably exhibits 
interest in the interior economy 
and the lesser details of those 
institutions which, owing to 
general rules and regulations, 
are a closed door to the 
average member of the community, until 
some happy circumstance makes it possible 
for an ex-official or person with actual know- 
ledge to draw aside the veil and satisfy the 
public curiosity. Perhaps there is no insti- 
tution in the world 





for a considerable period was selected in 
February, 1901, to the more arduous post 
of chairman, a position held up to the 
present year. This chairmanship has not 
always been a bed of roses, the peculiar 
tastes and appetites of the multitude of 
members demanding as much consideration 
as the occasional slenderness of their purses. 
Even the House of Commons includes 
among its members those who desire to 
secure the maximum of satiety with the 
minimum amount of 
expenditure ; and this 





which excites the in- 





terest of the outside 
world more than the 
Palace of West- 
minster, where six 
hundred and seventy 
members are, at all 
events, supposed to 
spend the greater part 
of their time. 

I entered Parlia- 
ment in the year 
1892, and up to the 
present have certainly 
spent more time in 
the House than the 
ordinary member. 
During those hours 
I have devoted much 
time to increasing the 
comfort of my brother- 
members, and am 
bound to say that, 
though I have been 


the recipient of a 
good many com- 
plaints, I have re- 
ceived many thanks 
and great compli- 
ments from all my 


colleagues, 
Besides taking part 
in debates and divi- 








must be apparent 
when one remembers 
that the refreshment 
department caters not 
only for the most 
opulent members of 
the House, but also 
for the members of 
the Press and the 
great staff of assist- 
ants without whose co- 
operation the Palace 
of Westminster would 
find itself unable to 
conduct the affairs of 
the nation. 

As a proof that the 
position of chairman 
is not in the consider- 
ation of some persons 
one of credit, I may 
mention a conversa- 
tion which took 
place between a man 
who was canvassing 
for me at the recent 
election and a voter. 
My canvasser called 
at a house and _ re- 
quested the voter to 
promise his support 
in my interest; the 

















sions, “the private 
member will almost 
certainly be selected 
to serve upon committees, and he soon dis- 
covers that if he means business he has but 
little spare time on his hands. 

In the ordinary course of events I was 
selected to serve on the Kitchen Committee, 
and after acting in the capacity of member 
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voter, without discuss- 
ing politics, immedi- 
ately said: “I ain't 
going to vote for a man who is only in the 
kitchen ; I want a man who is in the ’Ouse,” 
so that it is evident that in his mind the 
position was not one of distinction. To the 
credit of my canvasser I ought to record the 
fact that he was not staggered by this false 
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estimate of the position, but only showed his 
annoyance by saying, “Oh, you don’t want 
a man in the kitchen, don’t you? Well, if 
your man gets returned they will put him into 
the boot-hole, where he will have to clean 
the other members’ boots !’ 

The chairmanship of the Kitchen Com- 
mittee was used against me in a variety of 
ways at the General Election. It was con- 
tinually belittled, and constantly the charge 
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not a large body of persons. There are the 
General Committee and a sub-committee. 
The committee is chosen by the Whips of 
both parties in proportion to their numerical 
strength. 

For instance, in the present year eleven 
members of the Government side are chosen 
by Mr. Whiteley and four by Sir Acland 
Hood ; then probably two members will be 
chosen from the Irish party and one from 
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was brought against me at public meetings 
that this particular committee was the only 
one I was fitted to serve upon. The truth 
is that it is a difficult matter to find mem- 
bers willing to give up a considerable portion 
of their time to looking after, not only the 
uninteresting material wants of their fellow- 
creatures, but also to regulate the expenditure 
of public money provided for this purpose, 
for it should be remembered that the 
Exchequer contributes two thousand pounds 
a year towards the catering department. 
Experience has proved that the messing 
arrangements of a regiment, the conduct of a 
club, or, in fact, of any large assembly of 
persons where attention to detail is required, 
are usually more effectively managed by a 
comparatively small committee ; accordingly 
what is technically known as the Kitchen 
Committee of the House of Commons is 
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the Labour party, so that really all the 
interests of the various bodies are repre- 
sented, making a committee of eighteen in 
all; thus it will be seen that the various 
groups get a proportionate representation. 
This plan has invariably recommended itself, 
and I believe will continue to do so, as 
the varying tastes and general idiosyncrasies 
of each group become more marked as the 
life of a Parliament becomes prolonged. As 
this body of eighteen men would, of course, 
be too unwieldy to conduct the endless 
details of the refreshment department, a 
sub-committee of six members is selected, 
upon whom falls the work of writing cheques, 
inspecting bills and accounts, and generally 
preparing the work for the meeting of the 
larger committee. All the accounts of the 
week are produced before the sub-committee, 
which examines all books and receives the 
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reports from Mr. C. F. King, their manager, 
and pays ready money to tradesmen for all 
goods received. Complaints from members 
are, in the first instance, brought before this 
committee, which thoroughly weighs and 
sifts the evidence, and lays the conclusion 
before the General Committee. 

As each Session commences the com- 
mittee have to select their chairman, and 
of recent years the chairman of the Kitchen 
Committee has generally been changed with 
the Government. This year, though some 
of my colleagues were kind enough to express 
the hope that I would allow myself to be 
nominated again, notwithstanding the change 
of Government, I could not accept the 
position, as I felt that the plan adopted of 
passing the chairmanship over to the party in 
office carries with it considerable advantages. 
Many very useful men have served on the 
sub-committee, such as Sir. James Bailey, 
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that, although the taste of the committee was 
excellent, especially as regards known wines, 
I did not trust them absolutely, but requisi- 
tioned the services of some of the most expert 
tasters in London, with the result that the 
committee have secured some of the very 
best wines and spirits at most reasonable 
prices. Most of the wines purchased but a 
short time ago have largely increased in value, 
especially champagne. 

It is a wonderful sight to see the profes- 
sional tasters, with some dozens of samples 
in front of them, unnamed, but simply 
numbered, giving not only their opinions on 
the contents of each glass, but often going 
so far as to name the year and brand of the 
samples submitted. 

To show the amount of business transacted 
by the department let me mention that in 
1902, the Coronation year, 184,692 meals 
were served out. Of course, this was an 
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Dr. MacDonnell, Mr. Redmond, and Mr. 
Jacoby, the present chairman, and they all 
worked hard for the comfort of their brother- 
members. 

All samples of wines and spirits to be 
consumed in the House are in the first case 
brought to the notice of the sub-committee, 
and I initiated a plan which might be followed 
with advantage by some big clubs, which jis 
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exceptional year, but in the year 1go1 
142,660 were served; in the year 1903 the 
total number was 108,781 ; in 1904 148,700, 
and in the last year of the Conservative 
regime, 1905, the number of meals served 
was 153,741. It will be seen, therefore, that 
the total number of meals served during my 
term of office was, roughly speaking, 750,000. 
The number varies according to the amoynt 

















of work and pressure in the House itself, 
for when members have to be constantly in 
attendance, awaiting the appeal of the party 
Whip, they may have to avail themselves of 
the resources of the kitchen instead of the 
more peaceful meal that has been prepared 
for them at home. 

There would be no difficulty in providing 
for the wants of the members of the House 
of Commons were the numbers to be pro- 
vided for always 
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slightest detail, should everything not prove 
to their liking. Irritated by some trifle—a 
fit of indigestion brought on by a badly- 
cooked meal at home, or failure to catch the 
Speaker’s eye—this last incident in particular 
—sends members to their food in the House 
only too ready to find fault with everything. 
Large numbers of teas are given on the 
Terrace, and all the smart ladies of London 
come down to while away a couple of hours. 





known before- 





hand ; but there 
are many circum- 
stances that arise, 
especially unfore- 
seen ones, that 
greatly increase 
the difficulties of 
catering for the 
House of Com- 
mons. For in- 
stance, a delicate 
question may 
arise during the 
debate, and the 
Whips may insist 
on keeping all 
members as late 
as possible; or 
divisions may 























take place just 


be fore seven- From a Photo. by) 
thirty, which 
keeps members until eight o'clock. In 


such cases double the number of members 
will demand dinner, and the resources of 
the kitchen and the activity of the staff 
are taxed to the fullest extent. Then, 
again, in anticipation of a great full-dress 
debate, dinner will be prepared for five 
hundred. The debate suddenly collapses 
or runs out before time, there is a count-out, 
and few, if any, members will require dinner. 
The stock of provisions ordered has to be 
consumed somehow, and a large loss has to 
be faced on the weekly bills. Then, again, 
the suspension of Standing Orders may lead 
to an all-night sitting, and that sitting may 
be carried on until twelve o’clock the next 
day, when suppers and breakfasts are 


demanded by tired members, not in the 
best of tempers, and therefore very diffi- 


cult to please. These are but a few of the 
examples of uncertainty that arise in the 
House of Commons. Patience as regards 
his food is not a characteristic of the English 
member, and there are some legislators who 
are only too ready to find fault with the 
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The number given frequently exceeds 
seven hundred a day, and this continues 
throughout the week. These teas are 
all demanded at the same time—that is, 
between five and six. The still-room of the 
House of Commons is badly situated, and 
has but a small window through which to 
pass supplies. Members with parties of 
ladies soon lose their patience if there is 
anything like delay, which is curious, as 
one would have thought that the longer 
the ladies stayed the better pleased the 
members would have been. In the old days 
we had waiters on the Terrace, and it was 
during my chairmanship that waitresses were 
appointed in the place of the men. Would 
anyone imagine that even such a simple 
affair as this caused us trouble? At one 
time there were serious heart-burnings in the 
minds of the wives of some of the members 
owing to the good looks of our excellent 
female staff, and those ladies did not fail to 
let it be known that they were anxious on 
the subject. I don’t know how Mr. King 
got over this difficulty. 
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The kitchens and larders are as bad as 
they can be, and there is not an hotel in 
London that is not better appointed. There 
is really no larder accommodation, and the 
kitchen is just under the members’ smoking- 
room, quite impossible from the utilitarian 
point of view. The cellars, however, are 
quite the best to be found in London, with 
ample capacity and an even temperature. 

Readers of this article may well ask if 
a member of Parliament, without previous 
similar training, can successfully carry out 
those duties for which the manager of a big 
hotel in London would demand a salary of 
between two thousand and three thousand 
pounds a year. I answer, unhesitatingly, 
“No!” It is neither the Chairman nor his 
committee who keeps the details of this huge 
concern going, but the head of the refresh- 
ment department, Mr. C. F. King, whose 
patience, capabilities, urbanity, and _ level- 
headedness enable him to succeed where most 
would fail. His trials are great and his 
rewards are few, but those who work with him 
know the qualities that underlie his strong per- 
sonality. Previous to Mr. King’s appointment 
as manager at the House of Commons he was 
steward at the Senior United Service Club 
from 1892 to 1899, and when he resigned 
this post he was followed by the good wishes 
of almost every member of the club. 

The extremes of catering that are met 
under the present management are very 
great. It is possible on payment of one 
shilling to get a cut from hot joints, two 
vegetables, the choice of two sweets starred 
on the menu, with bread, cheese, and butter, 
and always a good service ; but, of course, 
there is a wider variety for those whose 
palates are not tempted by the everyday joint. 
The following menus give an idea of the more 
sumptuous meals that are provided :—- 

Mr. Ian Malcolm’s dinner to the Australian 
visitors on the occasion of Her Majesty Queen 
\ ictoria’s signing the Declaration of the Independent 
Parliament of the Commonwealth. 

MENU pu DINER DU 6 AVRIL, I90I. 
Caviare d’ Astrakhan. 
Petite Marmite. 
Truite Meuniere. 
Poulet a la Diable. 
Selle d’ Agneau a la Broche. 
Legumes de Saison. 
Asperges Vertes. 
Sauce Mousseline. 
Omelette au Rhum. 
Laitances au Parmesan. 
Vins : Bordeaux, Chateau Cantenac, 1893. 
Champagne, Heidsieck, 1892. 
Port, Dow’s, 1881. 


The National Union of Conservative Associations. 
Luncheon, Ist June, 1905. 


MENU. 
Truite froide. 
Cételettes d’Agneau aux Petits Pois. 
Pommes Nouvelles. 
Poulet Froid et Langue. 
Salade. 
Asperges, Sauce Mousseline, 
Omelette Soufflé Vanille. 
Café. 

Coronation Luncheon in Westminster Hall, 
Thursday and Friday, June 26th and 27th, 1902. 
MENU. 

Poissons : 

Truite 4 la Diplomate. 

Saumon Froid a I’ Anglaise. 
Homard 4 la Printaniére. 
Mayonnaise de Saumon & la Danemark. 
Salade de Crabe. 

Entrées : 

Chaufroid de Cailles a la Coronation. 

Poulet Froid a l Alexandra. 

Cételettes d’Agneau a la Princesse de Galles. 
Ballotine de Pigeon a la Royale. 
Grosses Piéces : 

Aloyau de Beeuf au Raifort. 
Poularde et Jambon a la Gelée. 
Langue de Beeuf a la Frangaise. 

Quartier d’Agneau, Sauce Menthe. 
Beeuf Pressé 4 la Commons. 
Asperges en Branches. 

Salade Portugaise. Salade de Saison. 
Salade Parmentier. 
Entremets : 

Macédoine de Fruits au Champagne. 
Gelée aux Liqueurs. 
Patisserie Assortie. 

Glaces : 

Glace Vanille et Créme Framboise. 
Dessert. Cafe. 
Champagne Cup, Hock Cup, Claret Cup, Minerais, 


etc. 


Complimentary Dinner to Colonel Mark Lockwood, 
M.P., by his colleagues of the Kitchen Committee, 
Wednesday, May 31st, 1905. 

MENU. 
Melon Glacé. 
Bisque d’Ecrévisses. 
Truite Grillée, Sauce Verte. 
Filet de Poulet Maintenon. 
Selle d’ Agneau. 
Petits Pois Frangais. Pommes Voisin. 
Cailles de Vigne. 
Coeur de Laitues. 

Asperges d’ Argenteuil, Sauce Vinaigrette. 
Fraises au Firsch. 
Barquettes 4 la Lockwood. 
Dessert. 

Café. 

The Committee made this dinner the 
occasion for presenting the Chairman with 
a handsome silver cigar and cigarette case, 
as a mark of the high esteem in which they 
held him. , 

Perhaps one of the most important, and, I 
might almost say, one of the most famous, 
undertakings of the committee was to en- 
tertain the French fleet in Westminster 
Hall on August 12th last year. This 

















was the first occasion when Westminster 
Hall was used for a function of this 
character, as the disappointment of the 
Coronation prevented it being used then, 
so our distinguished visitors lunched in 
the hall that had been closed to English- 
men since the reign of George III. On 
this day one thousand five hundred per- 
sons were served with luncheon; tea was 
given on the Terrace to the ladies, who also 
received bouquets and souvenirs—and even 
then the resources of the kitchen were not 
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sending for the use of the committee the 
best that their hothouses and gardens could 
produce, and, as the visitors said, no display 
of fruit could ever rival it. The decorations 
of the table were composed of La France 
roses. 

Something might be said in regard to the 
reductions in prices that have been effected 
of recent years. That excellent champagne, 
Clicquot, 1893, is now served to members 
at eight-and-six per bottle, it having been 
reduced from ten shillings. St. Julien, 
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exhausted. At each end of the hall was 
placed, on raised tables with two carvers, a 
baron of beef—a sight with which French- 
men were unfamiliar ; but the attractiveness 
of the roast beef was so strong that both the 
huge joints disappeared before the appetites 
of our visitors. A point of interest in con- 
nection with this luncheon is that, when the 
visitors came through the central hall into 
Westminster Hall, the band of the Queen’s 
Westminsters played the Marseillaise. Reho- 
boams, or double magnums of champagne, 
equal to six bottles of wine, were used 
at luncheon—bottles that measure: ‘twenty 
inches long by five and a haffinches wide— 
and the fruit for dessert was the most 
magnificent display ever seen on an English 
table. The noblest and richest families in 
the kingdom vied with each other in 
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1893, has been reduced from three shillings 
to two shillings per bottle, and similar reduc- 
tions have been carried out in the whole of 
the wine list. An exceedingly cheap and 
genuine claret can be purchased for tenpence 
per bottle. The yearly sale of wine is over 
five thousand pounds, and as the stock in 
hand is just over six thousand pounds, having 
been bought at prices below those at present 
holding in the trade, the Liberal Government 
has evidently come into a good thing. 

Cigars are bought in large quantities and 
readily disposed of, and are on sale from one 
penny to two shillings. A large cabinet of 
Havana cigars was bought recently at a cost 
of four hundred and fifty pounds, but they 
are rapidly disappearing. Roughly, the 
trading account for the year is twenty-three 
thousand pounds, and all the accounts, having 
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I am often asked if amus- 





been passed by the com- 
mittee’s auditors, have to 
go before the Government 
auditors. 

Something should be 
said, too, about the Valentia 
vat. For years it had been 
the custom of the com- 
mittee to buy their whiskies 
in small quantities in wood 
and bottle, but experience 
taught them that the system 
was not a good one, both 
for reasons of quality and 
economy. The committee, 
therefore, decided to build 
a huge vat capable of hold- 











ing incidents have come to 
my knowledge during my 
tenure of the chairman- 
ship. I do not remember 
many, but one that has a 
comic side is the following. 
A member complained of 
gross incivility on the part 
of a waiter. After efficiency 
civility is one of the first 
qualifications we demand 
in our staff, so that I was 
much perturbed by this 
complaint, and _ hurriedly 
sought an interview with 
the complaining member. 














ing a full two years’ supply 
of whisky. ‘This decision 
enabled them to buy larger 
quantities at cheaper rates ; also the spirit 
in the wood naturally improves day by day. 
The vat system also tended to put a stop to 
those spirit merchants who had supplied 
whisky in bottle advertising their goods as 
the same as those “supplied to the House of 
Commons.” This statement may dispel an 
idea existing in the minds of the public at 
the present time—ce., that the labels above 
referred to are always strictly accurate. The 
“Valentia Vat” was thus christened in 
compliment to the distinguished chairman 
who held office during its construction, and 
was declared ready for use in the year 
1899. The capacity of the vat is seven 
hundred and eight gallons. As it is tapped 
about half-way down, the liquor never falls 
below three 
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I found him after some 
difficulty, and elicited from 
him that the true ground 
of complaint was that, after a heated alterca- 
tion on the subject of a fourth helping of 
meat, the waiter had declined to go outside 
the precincts of the House of Commons with 
the irate member, and then and there settle 
the affair in old English fashion with their 
fists. I did not think that this incivility was 
one worthy of reprehension, and therefore 
soothed my enraged colleague’s feelings and 
dismissed the complaint. 

The new House of Commons has certainly 
changed much in its composition-—some 
think for the better, some say it is ruined. 
We hear that an advanced section of the 
Labour party intend to bind themselves to 
total abstinence while within the precincts of 
the House, and I was asked by a representa- 
tiveof the Press 
if this would 





hundred and 





fifty gallons, 
and on reach- 
ing this point 
the vat has to be 
replenished. It 
is always filled 
with ten-year- 
old whisky, so 
that naturally 
the blend be- 
comes’ excel- 
lent. There is 
also an_ Irish 
vat filled in the 
same manner 
with ten - year - 
old whisky. 
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make much 
difference to 
our profits. 
My answer was 
“No!” For 
some years past 
total abstinence 
has been in 
creasing in the 
House ; of this 
fact the experts 
of the Kitchen 
Committee are 
aware, and are 
quite ready to 
deal with the 
situation. 
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himself in at the front door, 
and stood for some. time 
wiping his boots on the mat. 
The little house was ominously 
still, and a faint feeling, only 
partially due to the lapse of ‘time since 
breakfast, manifested itself behind his waist- 
coat. He coughed—a matter-of-fact cough 

and, with an attempt to hum a tune, 
hung his hat on the peg and entered the 
kitchen. 

Mrs. Henshaw had just finished dinner. 
The neatly-cleaned bone of a chop was on 
a plate by her side ; a small dish which had 
contained a rice-pudding was empty ; and the 
only food left on the table was a smiall rind 
of cheese and a piece of stale bread. Mr. 
Henshaw’s face fell, but he drew his chair up 
to the table and waited. 

His wife regarded him with a fixed and 
offensive stare. Her face was red and her eyes 
were blazing. It was hard to ignore her gaze ; 
harder still to meet it. Mr. Henshaw, steer 
ing a middle course, allowed his eyes to 
wander round the room and to dwell, for the 
fraction of a second, on her angry face. 
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“You've had dinner early?” he said at 
last, in a trembling voice. 

“ Have I?” was the reply. 

Mr. Henshaw sought for a comforting 
explanation. ‘ Clock’s fast,” he said, rising 
and adjusting it. 

His wife rose almost at the same moment, 
and with slow and deliberate movements 
began to clear the table. 

“What—what about dinner?” said Mr. 
Henshaw, still trying to control his fears. 

“Dinner!” repeated Mrs. Henshaw, in 
a terrible voice. “You go and tell that 
creature you were on the ‘bus with to get 
your dinner.” 

Mr. Henshaw made a gesture of despair. 
“T tell you,” he said, emphatically, “ it 
wasn’t me. I told you so last night. You 
get an idea in your head and—— 

“That'll do,” said his wife, sharply. “I 
saw you, George Henshaw, as plain as I see 
you now. You were tickling her ear with a 
bit o’ straw, and that good-for-nothing friend 
of yours, Ted Stokes, was sitting behind with 
another beauty. Nice way o’ going on, and 
me at ’ome all alone by myself, slaving and 
slaving to keep things respectable !” 
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“Tt wasn’t me,” reiterated the unfortunate. 

“When I called out to you,” pursued the 
unheeding Mrs. Henshaw, “you started and 
pulled your hat over your eyes and turned 
away. I should have caught you if it hadn't 
been for all them carts in the way and falling 
down. I can’t understand now how it was I 
wasn’t killed ; I was a mask of mud from 
head to foot.” 

Despite his utmost efforts to prevent it, a 
faint smile flitted across the pallid features 
of Mr. Henshaw. 

“Yes, you may laugh,” stormed his wife, 
“and I’ve no doubt them two beauties 
laughed too. I'll take care you don’t have 
much more to laugh at, my man.” 

She flung out of the room and began to 
wash up the crockery. Mr. Henshaw, after 
standing irresolute for some time with his 
hands in his pockets, put on his hat again 
and left the house. 

He dined badly at a small eating-house, 
and returned home at six. o'clock _ that 
evening to find his wife out and the cup: 
board empty. He went back to the same 
restaurant for tea, and after a gloomy meal 
went round to discuss the situation with Ted 
Stokes. ‘That gentleman’s suggestion of a 
double alibi he thrust aside with disdain and 
a stern appeal to talk sense. 

“ Mind, if my wife speaks to you about it,” 
he said, warningly, “it wasn’t me, but some- 
body like me. You might say he ’ad been 
mistook for me before.” 

Mr. Stokes grinned and, meeting a freezing 
glance from his friend, at once became 
serious again. 

“Why not say it was you?” he said, 
stoutly. “There’s no ‘arm in going for a 
‘bus-ride with a friend and a couple o’ ladies.” 

“©’ course there ain't,” said the other, 
hotly, “else I shouldn’t ha’ done it. But 
you know what my wife is.” 

Mr. Stokes, who was by no means a 
favourite of the lady in question, nodded. 
“ You were a bit larky, too,” he said, thought- 
fully. “ You ’ad quite a little slapping game 
after you pretended to steal her brooch.” 

“TI s’pose when a gentleman’s with a lady 
he ’as got to make ’imself pleasant ? ” said Mr. 
Henshaw, with dignity. “ Now, if my missis 
speaks to you about it, you say that it wasn’t 
me, but a friend of yours up from the country 
who is as like me as two peas. See?” 

“Name o’ Dodd,” said Mr. Stokes, with a 
knowing nod. “Tommy Dodd.” 

“I’m not playing the giddy goat,” said 
the other, bitterly, “and I'd thank you not 
to. 
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“ All right,” said Mr. Stokes, somewhat 
taken aback. “Any name you like ; I don’t 
mind.” 

Mr. Henshaw pondered. 
name’ll do,” he said, stiffly. 

“ Bell?” suggested Mr. Stokes. “ Alfred 
Bell? I did know a man o’ that name once. 
He tried to borrow a bob off of me.” 

“That'll do,” said his friend, after some 
consideration ; “ but mind you stick to the 
same name. And you'd better make up 
something about him—where he lives, and 
all that sort of thing—so that you can stand 
being questioned without looking more like a 
silly fool than you can help.” 

“T'll do what I can for you,” said Mr. 
Stokes, “but I don’t s’pose your missis’ll 
come to me at all. She saw you plain 
enough.” 

They walked on in silence and, still deep 
in thought over the matter, turned into a 
neighbouring tavern for refreshment. Mr. 
Henshaw drank his with the air of a man 
performing a duty to his constitution ; but 
Mr. Stokes, smacking his lips, waxed eloquent 
over the brew. 

“T hardly know what I’m drinking,” said 
his friend, forlornly. “I suppose it’s six- 
half, because that’s what I asked for.” 

Mr. Stokes gazed at him in deep sym- 
pathy. “It can’t be so bad as that,” he said, 
with concern. 

“You wait till you’re married,” said Mr. 
Henshaw, brusquely. ‘“ You’d no_ business 
to ask me to go with you, and I was a good- 
natured fool to do it.” 

“You stick to your tale and it'll be all 
right,” said the other. “Tell her that you 
spoke to me about it, and that his name 
is Alfred Bell—B E double L—and that he 
lives in—in Ireland. Here! I say!” 

“Well?” said Mr. Henshaw, shaking off 
the hand which the other had laid on his 
arm. 

“You—you be Alfred 
Stokes, breathlessly. 

Mr. Henshaw started and eyed him ner- 
vously. His friend’s eyes were bright and, 
he fancied, a bit wild. 

“Be Alfred Bell,” repeated Mr. Stokes. 
“Don’t you see? Pretend to be Alfred Bell 
and go with me to see your missis. I'll lend 


“Any sensible 


Bell,” said Mr. 


you a suit o’ clothes and a fresh neck-tie, 
and there you are.” 
“ What ?” said the astounded Mr. Henshaw. 
“It’s as easy as easy,” declared the other. 
“To-morrow evening, in a new rig-out, I 
walks you up to your house and asks for you 
to show you to yourself. 


Of course, I’m 
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sorry you ain’t in, and per- 
haps we walks in to wait 
for you.” 

“Show me to myself?” 
gasped Mr. Henshaw. 

Mr. Stokes winked. “On 
account o’ the surprising 
likeness,” he said, smiling. 
“It is surprising, ain’t it? 
Fancy the two of us sitting 
there and talking to her 
and waiting for you to come 
in and wondering what's 
making you so late!” 

Mr. Henshaw regarded 
him steadfastly for some 
seconds, and then, taking 
a firm hold of his mug, 
slowly drained the contents. 

“And what about my 
voice ?” he demanded, with 
something approaching a 
sneer. 

“'That’s right,” said Mr. 
Stokes, hotly ; “it wouldn't 
be you if you didn’t try to 
make difficulties.” 

“* But what about it ?” said 
Mr. Henshaw, obstinately. 

“You can alter it, can’t you?” said the 
other, 

They were alone in the bar, and Mr. 
Henshaw, after some persuasion, was induced 
to try a few experiments. He ranged from 
bass, which hurt his throat, to a falsetto 
which put Mr. Stokes’s teeth on edge, but in 
vain. The rehearsal was stopped at last by 
the landlord, who, having twice come into the 
bar under the impression that fresh customers 
had entered, spoke his mind at some length. 
‘Seem to think you’re in a blessed monkey- 
house,” he concluded, severely. 

“We thought we was,” said Mr. Stokes, 
with a long appraising sniff, as he opened the 
door. “ It’s a mistake anybody might make.” 

He pushed Mr. Henshaw into the street 
as the landlord placed a hand on the flap 
of the bar, and followed him out. 

* You'll have to ’ave a bad cold and talk 
in ’usky whispers,” he said, slowly, as they 
walked along. “You caught a cold travel- 
ling in the train from Ireland day before 
yesterday, and you made it worse going for a 
ride on the outside of a ’bus with me and a 
couple o’ ladies. See? Try ’usky whispers 
now. 

Mr. Henshaw tried, and his friend, ob- 
serving that he was taking but a languid 
interest in the scheme, was loud in his 
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AND WHAT ABOUT MY VOICE?’ HE DEMANDED.” 


praises. “I should never ’ave known you,” 
he declared. “Why, it’s wonderful! Why 
didn’t you tell me you could act like that ?” 

Mr. Henshaw remarked modestly that he 
had not been aware of it himself, and, 
taking a more hopeful view of the situation, 
whispered himself into such a state of 
hoarseness that another visit for refreshment 
became absolutely necessary. 

“Keep your ’art up and practise,” said 
Mr. Stokes, as he shook hands with him 
some time later. “ And if you can manage it, 
get off at four o’clock to-morrow and we'll go 
round to see her while she thinks you're still 
at work.” 

Mr. Henshaw complimented him upon his 
artfulness, and, with some confidence in a 
man of such resource, walked home in 
a more cheerful frame of mind. His heart 
sank as he reached the house, but to his 
relief the lights were out and his wife was in 
bed. i 

He was up early next morning, but his 
wife showed no signs of rising. The cup- 
board was still empty, and for some time he 
moved about hungry and undecided. Finally 
he mounted the stairs again, and with a view 
to arranging matters for the evening remon- 
strated with her upon her behaviour and 
loudly announced his intention of not coming 
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home until she was in a better frame of mind. 
From a disciplinary point of view the effect 
of the remonstrance was somewhat lost by 
being shouted through the closed door, and 
he also broke off too abruptly when Mrs. 
Henshaw opened it suddenly and confronted 
him. Fragments of the peroration reached 
her through the front door. 

Despite the fact that he left two hours 
earlier, the day passed but slowly, and he was 
in a very despondent state of mind by the 
time he reached Mr. Stokes’s lodging. The 
latter, however, had cheerfulness enough for 
both, and, after helping his visitor to change 
into fresh clothes and part his hair in the 
middle instead of at the side, surveyed him 
with grinning satisfaction. Under his direc- 
tions Mr. Henshaw also darkened his eye- 
brows and beard with a little burnt cork, until 
Mr. Stokes declared that his own mother 
wouldn’t know him. 

“ Now, be careful,” said Mr. Stokes, as they 


set off. “Be bright and cheerful ; be a sort 


o’ ladies’ man to her, same as she saw you 
with the one on the ’bus. Be as unlike 
yourself as you can, and don’t forget yourself 
and call her by ‘er pet name.” 





“Pet name!” said Mr. Henshaw, indig- 
nantly. ‘Pet name! You'll alter your ideas 
of married life when you’re caught, I can tell 
you!” 

He walked on in scornful silence, lagging 
farther and farther behind as they neared his 
house. When Mr. Stokes knocked at the 
door he stood modestly aside with his back 
against the wall of the next house. 

“Is George in?” inquired Mr. Stokes, 
carelessly, as Mrs. Henshaw opened the door. 

“No,” was the reply. 

Mr. Stokes affected to ponder; Mr. 
Henshaw instinctively edged away. 

“ He ain’t in,” said Mrs. Henshaw, prepar- 
ing to close the door. 

“I wanted to see ’im partikler,” said Mr. 
Stokes, slowly. “I brought a friend o’ mine, 
name o’ Alfred Bell, up here on purpose to 
see ’im.” 

Mrs. Henshaw, following the direction of 
his eyes, put her head round the door. 
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“* GrorGE !' SHE EXCLAIMED, SHARPLY.” 


“George !” she exclaimed, sharply. 

Mr. Stokes smiled. “That ain’ 
George,” he said, gleefully; “that’s my 
friend, Mr. Alfred Bell. Ain’t it a extra- 
ordinary likeness ? Ain’t it wonderful ? That’s 
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why I brought ’im up; I wanted George to 
see ’im.” 

Mrs. Henshaw looked from one to the 
other in wrathful bewilderment. 

“His living image, ain’t he?” said Mr. 
Stokes. “This is my pal George’s missis,” 
he added, turning to Mr. Bell. 

‘Good afternoon to you,” said that gentle- 
man, huskily. 

“ He got a bad cold coming from Ireland,” 
explained Mr. Stokes, “ and, foolish-like, he 
went outside a ’bus with me the other night 
and made it worse.” 

*Q-oh!” said Mrs. 
“Tn-deed! Really!” 

“He’s quite curious to see George,” said 
Mr. Stokes. “In fact, he was going back to 
Ireland to-night if it ’adn’t been for that. 
He’s waiting till to-morrow just to see 
George.” 

Mr. Bell, in a voice huskier than ever, said 
that he had altered his mind again. 

“Nonsense!” said Mr. Stokes, sternly. 
“ Besides, George would like to see you. I 
spose he won’t be long?” he added, turning 
to Mrs. Henshaw, who was regarding Mr. Bell 
much as a cat regards a plump sparrow. 

“T don’t suppose so,” she said, slowly. 

“T dare say if we wait a little while 
began Mr. Stokes, ignoring a frantic glance 
from Mr. Henshaw. 

“Come in,” said Mrs. Henshaw, suddenly. 

Mr. Stokes entered and, finding that his 
friend hung back, went out again and half led, 
half pushed him indoors. Mr. Bell’s shyness 
he attributed to his having lived so long in 
Ireland. 

“He is quite the ladies’ man, though,” he 
said, artfully, as they followed their hostess 
into the front room. ‘“ You should ha’ seen 
im the other night on the ’bus. We had a 
couple o’ lady friends o’ mine with us, and 
even the conductor was surprised at his 
goings on. 

Mr. Bell, by no means easy as to the 
results of the experiment, scowled at him 
despairingly. 

“Carrying on, was he?” said Mrs. Hen- 
shaw, regarding the culprit steadily. 

“ Carrying on like one o’clock,” said the 
imaginative Mr. Stokes. “Called one of 
‘em his little wife, and asked her where ’er 
wedding-ring was.” 

“I didn’t,” said Mr. Bell, in a suffocating 
voice. “I didn’t.” 

“There’s nothing to be ashamed of,” said 
Mr. Stokes, virtuously. “Only, as I said to 
you at the time, ‘ Alfred,’ I says, ‘it’s all 
right for you as a single man, but you might 


Henshaw, slowly. 
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be the twin-brother of a pal o’ mine—George 
Henshaw by name—and if some people was 
to see you they might think it was ’im.’ 
Didn’t I say that ?” 

“You did,” said Mr. Bell, helplessly. 

“And he wouldn’t believe me,” said Mr. 
Stokes, turning to Mrs. Henshaw. ‘“ That’s 
why I brought him round to see George.” 

“T should like to see the two of ’em 
together myself,” said Mrs. Henshaw, quietly. 
“T should have taken him for my husband 
anywhere.” 

“You wouldn’t if you’d seen ’im last 
night,” said Mr. Stokes, shaking his head 
and smiling. 

“ Carrying on again, was he?” inquired 
Mrs. Henshaw, quickly. 

“No!” said Mr. Bell, in a stentorian 
whisper. 

His glance was so fierce that Mr. Stokes 
almost quailed. “I won’t tell tales out of 
school,” he said, nodding. 

“Not if I ask you to?” said Mrs. Hen- 
shaw, with a winning smile. 

** Ask ’im,” said Mr. Stokes. 

“Last night,” said the whisperer, hastily, 
“T went for a quiet walk round Victoria 
Park all by myself. Then I met Mr. 
Stokes, and we had one half-pint together 
at a public-house. That’s all.” 

Mrs. Henshaw looked at Mr. Stokes. 
Mr. Stokes winked at her. 

“Tt’s as true as my name is—Alfred Bell,” 
said that gentleman, with slight but natural 
hesitation. 

“ Have it your own way,” said Mr. Stokes, 
somewhat perturbed at Mr. Bell’s refusal to 
live up to the character he had arranged for 
him. 

“] wish my husband spent his evenings in 
the same quiet way,” said Mrs. Henshaw, 
shaking her head. 

“Don’t he ?” said Mr. Stokes. ‘ Why, he 
always seems quiet enough to me. Too 
quiet, I should say. Why, I never knew a 
quieter man. I chaff ’im about it some- 
times.” 

‘““That’s his artfulness,” said Mrs. Henshaw. 

“Always in a hurry to get ’ome,” pursued 
the benevolent Mr. Stokes. 

“He may say so to you to get away from 
you,” said Mrs. Henshaw, thoughtfully. “ He 
does say you’re hard to shake off sometimes.” 

Mr. Stokes sat stiffly upright and threw 
a fierce glance in the direction of Mr. 
Henshaw. 

“Pity he didn’t tell me,” he said, bitterly. 
“T ain’t one to force my company where it 
ain’t wanted.” 
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“T’ve said to him sometimes,” continued 
Mrs. Henshaw, “‘ Why don’t you tell Ted 
Stokes plain that you don’t like his com- 
pany?’ but he won't. That ain’t his way. 
He’d sooner talk of you behind your back.” 

“ What does he say?” inquired Mr. Stokes, 
coldly ignoring a frantic headshake on the 
part of his friend. 

“Promise me you won't tell him if I tell 
you,” said Mrs. Henshaw. 

Mr. Stokes promised. 

“IT don’t know that I ought to tell you,” 
said Mrs. Henshaw, reluctantly, “ but I get 
so sick and tired of him coming home and 
grumbling about you.” 

“Go on,” said the waiting Stokes. 

Mrs. Henshaw stole a glance athim. “He 
says you actas if you thought yourself a man,” 
she said, softly, “and your 
everlasting clack, clack, clack, 
worries him to death.” 

“Go on,” said the listener, 
grimly. 
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“ P’r’aps I'll tell you some things about him 
some day.” 

“Tt would be only fair,” said Mrs. 
Henshaw, quickly. “Tell me now; I don’t 
mind Mr. Bell hearing ; not a bit.” 

Mr. Bell spoke up for himself. “I don’t 
want to hear family secrets,” he whispered, 
with an imploring glance at the vindictive 
Mr. Stokes. “ It wouldn’t be right.” 

“Well, 7 don’t want to say things behind 
a man’s back,” said the latter, recovering him- 
self. ‘ Let’s wait till George comes in, and 
I'll say em before his face.” 

Mrs. Henshaw, biting her lip with annoy- 
ance, argued with him, but in vain. Mr. 
Stokes was firm, and, with a glance at the 
clock, said that George would be in soon 
and he would wait till he came. 





“MR. STOKES SPRANG FROM HIS CHAIR AND, WITH CLENCHED FISTS, STOOD ANGRILY REGARDING 
THE HORRIFIED MR. BELL.” 


“And he says it’s so much trouble to 
get you to pay for your share of the drinks 
that he’d sooner pay himself and have done 
with it.” 

Mr. Stokes sprang from his chair and, with 
clenched fists, stood angrily regarding the 
horrified Mr. Bell. He composed himself 
by an effort and resumed his seat. 

“ Anything else ?” he inquired. 

“Heaps and heaps of things,” said Mrs. 
Henshaw ; “but I don’t want to make bad 
blood between you.” 


“Don’t mind me,” said Mr. Stokes, 


glancing balefully over at his agitated friend. 


Conversation flagged despite the efforts of 
Mrs. Henshaw to draw Mr. Bell out on the 
subject of Ireland. At an early stage of the 
catechism he lost his voice entirely, and 
thereafter sat silent while Mrs. Henshaw 
discussed the most intimate affairs of her 
husband’s family with Mr. Stokes. She was 
in the middle of an anecdote about her 
mother-in-law when Mr. Bell rose and, with 
some difficulty, intimated his desire to depart. 

“What, without seeing George?” said 
Mrs. Henshaw. “He can’t be long now, 
and I should like to see you together.” 

“P’raps we shall meet him,” said Mr. 




















Stokes, who was getting rather tired of the 
affair. “Good night.” 

He led the way to the door and, followed 
by the eager Mr. Bell, passed out into the 
street. The knowledge that Mrs. Henshaw 
was watching him from the door kept him 
silent until they had turned the corner, and 
then, turning fiercely on Mr. Henshaw, he 
demanded to know what he meant by it. 

“T’ve done with you,” he said, waving 
aside the other’s denials. “ I’ve got you out 
of this mess, and now I’ve done with you. 
It’s no good talking, because I don’t want 
to hear it.” 

** Good-bye, then,” 
said Mr. Henshaw, 
with unexpected 
hauteur, as he came 
to a standstill. 

“T’ll ’ave my 
trousers first, though,” 
said Mr. Stokes, 
coldly, “and _ then 
you can go, and wel- 
come.” 

“Tt’s my opinion 
she recognised me, 
and said all that just 
to try us,” said the 
other, gloomily. 

Mr. Stokes scorned 
to reply, and reach-, 
ing his lodging stood 
by in silence while 
the other changed 
his clothes. He re- 
fused Mr. Henshaw’s 
hand with a gesture 
he had once seen on 
the stage, and, show- 
ing him downstairs, 
closed the door be- 
hind him with a bang. 

Left to himself, the 
small remnants of 
Mr. Henshaw’s 
courage disappeared. 
He wandered _for- 
lornly up and down 
the streets until past ten o’clock, and then, 
cold and dispirited, set off in the direction 
of home. At the corner of the street he 
pulled himself together by a great effort, and 
walking rapidly to his house put the key in 
the lock and turned it. 

The door was fast and the lights were 
out. He knocked, at first lightly, but 
gradually increasing in loudness. At the 
fourth knock a light appeared in the room 
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““HE STRUCK A MATCH AND, HOLDING IT BEFORE HIS FACE, 
LOOKED UP AT THE WINDOW.” 
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above, the window was raised, and Mrs. 
Henshaw leaned out. 

“ Mr. Bell!” she said, in tones of severe 
surprise. 

“ Bell?” 
surprised voice still. 
“Go away at 
Henshaw, indignantly. 
call me by my Christian name? 

prised at you!” 

“It’s me, I tell you—George!” said her 
husband, desperately. “What do you mean 
by calling me Bell ?” 

“Tf you’re Mr. Bell, as I sup- 
pose, you know well enough,” said 
Mrs. Henshaw, leaning out and 
regarding him fixedly ; “and if 
you’re George you don’t.” 

“T’m George,” said Mr. 

shaw, hastily. 
“I’m sure I don’t know what to 
make: of it,” said 
Mrs. Henshaw, with 
a bewildered air. 
“Ted Stokes brought 
round a man named 
Bell this afternoon 
so like you that I 
can’t tell the differ- 
ence. I don’t know 
what to do, but I do 
know this —I don’t 
let you in until I 
have seen you both 
together, so that I 
can tell which is 
which.” 

“Both together!” 
exclaimed the startled 
Mr. Henshaw. “ Here 
—look here !” 

He struck a match 
and, holding it be- 
fore his face, looked 
up at the window. 
Mrs. Henshaw scruti- 
nized him gravely. 

“Tt’s no good,” she 
said, despairingly. “I 
I must see you both together.” 

* But 


said her husband, in a more 
“It’s me, Polly.” 

once, sir!” said Mrs. 

“How dare you 

I’m sur- 


Hen- 


can’t tell. 

Mr. Henshaw ground his teeth. 
where is he ?” he inquired. 

“He went off with Ted Stokes,” said his 
wife. “If you’re George you'd better go and 
ask him.” 

She prepared to close the window, but Mr. 
Henshaw’s voice arrested her. 

“ And suppose he is not there?” he said. 

Mrs. Henshaw reflected. “If he is not 
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there bring Ted Stokes back with you,” she 
said at last, “‘and if he says you’re George, 
I'll let you in.” 

The window closed and the light dis- 
appeared. Mr. Henshaw waited for some 
time, but in vain, and, with a very clear idea 
of the reception he would meet with at the 
hands of Mr. Stokes, set off to his lodging. 

If anything, he had underestimated his 
friend’s powers. Mr. Stokes, rudely dis- 
turbed just as he had got into bed, was the 
incarnation of wrath. He was violent, bitter, 
and insulting in a breath, but Mr. Henshaw 
was desperate, and Mr. Stokes, after vowing 
over and over again that nothing should 
induce him to accompany him back to his 
house, was at last so moved by his entreaties 
that he went upstairs and equipped himself 
for the journey. 

“ And, mind, after this I never want to see 
your face again,” he said, as they walked 
swiftly back. 

Mr. Henshaw 
made no_ reply. 
The events of the 
day had almost 
exhausted him, 
and silence was 
maintained until 
they reached the 
house. Much to 
his relief he 
heard somebody 
moving about 
up-stairs after the 
first knock, and 
in a very short 
time the window 
was gently raised 
and Mrs. Hen- 
shaw looked 
out. 

““What, you’ve 
come back?” she 
said, in a low, 
intense voice. 
“Well, of all the 
impudence! How 
dare you carry on 
like this ?” 

“It’s me,” said 
her husband. 
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“Yes, I see it is,” was the reply. 

“It’s him right enough; it’s your 
husband,” said Mr. Stokes. “Alfred Bell 
has gone.” 

“How dare you stand there and tell me 
them falsehoods!” exclaimed Mrs. Henshaw. 
“‘T wonder the ground don’t open and swallow 
you up. It’s Mr. Bell, and if he don’t go 
away I'll call the police.” 

Messrs. Henshaw and Stokes, amazed at 
their reception, stood blinking up at her 
Then they conferred in whispers. 

“Tf you can’t tell’em apart, how do you 
know this is Mr. Bell ?” inquired Mr. Stokes, 
turning to the window again. 

“How do I know?” repeated Mrs. Hen- 
shaw. ‘How do I know? Why, because 
my husband came home almost directly Mr. 
Bell had gone. I wonder he didn’t meet 
him.” 

“Came home?” cried Mr. Henshaw. 
shrilly. “ Came home?” 

“Yes; and don’t make so much noise,” 
said Mrs. Henshaw, tartly ; “ he’s asleep.” 

The two gentlemen turned and gazed at 
each other in stupefaction. Mr. Stokes was 
the first to recover, and, taking 
his dazed friend by the arm, 
led him gently away. At the 
end of the 
street he took 
PANEL. a deep breath, 
af} AWA sae 860 sand, after a 

ey slight pause 
to collect his 
scattered ener 
gies, summed up the 
situation. 

“She’s twigged it 
all along,” he said, 
with conviction. 
“You'll have to 
come home with me 
to-night, and to- 
morrow the _ best 
thing you can do 
is to make a clean 
breast of it. It was 
a silly game, and, if 
you remember, I 
was against it from 
the first.” 


“MR. STOKES, TAKING HIS DAZED FRIEND BY THE ARM, 
LED HIM GENTLY AWAY.” 




















SOME INSTANCES 


Nerve. 
OF 


FORTITUDE. 


HUMAN 


By HarRo.p BEGBIE. 


mG |VERYBODY, I suppose, has 
admired in some form or 
another the hardy American 
who fell from the top of a 
sixteen-storey building, and 
made no remark whatever as 
he whizzed past fifteen floors, and even at the 
last storey in his descent only murmured, 
resignedly, “‘ Now for the bump!” 

This is what we call a story of “nerve,” 
and it was some such spirit as this which 
Hamlet acknowledged when each petty 
artery in his body became “as hardy as the 
Nemean lion’s nerve.” Nerve is not the 
singular of nerves, it is its antithesis. More 
than the lack of a little “s” separates it 
from that other word. It is divided from 
it by the impassable gulf which divides tem- 
perament from temperament, personality from 
personality. 

Who shall measure the difference between 
the woman who swoons at the sight of a 
mouse, and the woman of whom it is 








who, hearing of the old statesman’s protracted 
death-pangs, exclaimed, airily: “ Ah, over- 
doing it—as he always overdid everything.” 

The nerve of which we are thinking is a 
thing vastly different from any mere insen- 
sibility to sympathy. Yet the same admirable 
quality which enables an engine-driver to 
stick to his post in a moment of incredible 
danger may likewise provide a woman with 
the necessary retort to maintain her social 
prestige. 

Whose blood has not quickened at the 
story of young Egerton, of H.M.S. Powerful, 
brought back on a litter smoking a cigar, 
with his legs blown to pieces by a shell and 
waving his hand to the stricken, gaping crowd 
of his sailors, with the laughing jest, “ Well, 
boys, my cricketing days are over now”? 
And not less fine, though less known, is the 
story of an officer brought down shattered to 
pieces from the top of Spion Kop, who called 
almost with his dying gasp to the troops 








written in “ Heartless Rhymes” : 


Aunt Jane remarked the second time 
She tumbled off a 
** The step is short from the sublime 


To the ridiculovs ” ; 


*bus : 





or the difference between the man 
who takes gas for 
a tooth extraction 
and the man who 
remarked on get 
ting his toe 
jammed under a 
Nasmyth hammer, 
* Now I have put 
my foot in it” ? 
Before proceed 
ing to relate cer- 
tain instances of 
remarkable nerve 
we would caution 
the reader from 
confusing an in- 
difference to the 
sufferings of others 
with courage 
under one’s own. 
We should not 
feel generous ad- 
miration, I think, 
for the friend of 
Lord Beaconsfield 
Vol. xxxi.—88 
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waiting to ascend, “ You'll want water up 
there ; take it up with you.” 

But even these stories do not quite express 
what we mean by the term “nerve.” ‘They 
are, as it were, the flourishes of courage, the 
gallant epigrams of valour—the last swagger 
of humanity flung over the shoulder to the 
world in sunlight by those whose faces are 
set inevitably to the valley of the shadow. 
“ Nerve,” on the other hand, signifies, in its 
highest interpretation, an enduring quality of 
the soul against which all the winds and the 
waves beat only to find it still standing stead- 
fast ; not defiantly, not contemptuously, not 
vaingloriously, not splendidly, and not taunt- 
ingly—-but just standing. 

Of all the stories of nerve which have come 
my way, none has so impressed me as a tale 
of the old coaching days. Going down a 
severe hill the brakes of the coach gave way, 
and the horses, taking fright, bolted The 
danger was a sharp curve towards the bottom 
of the descent. ‘To swing round this corner 
at break-neck speed meant the overturning 
of the coach. ‘The driver, an old man, saw 
a way out. In front of him, just where the 
road swerved in this manner, was a five- 
barred gate leading into a field. Getting his 
reins well together, and keeping his horses’ 
heads straight to the gate, he bent over the 
team and flogged them with all the fury of 
his old arm. ‘hey 
flew forward, mad- 
dened by the whip 
and terrified by the 
rattling coach be 
hind them, and 
went straight for 
the little grassy 
ascent leading to 
the gate. The old 
coachman held 
them to’ it with 
iron hands. The 
leaders struck the 
gate, the bars flew 
asunder like 
match - wood, and 
in another instant 
the coach was at a 
standstill in a 
ploughed field. 
Then did the old 
coachman take off 
his hat and mop 
his brow with a 
bandanna handker 
chief. Before he 
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this operation his hat was near dropping out 
of his hand with its load of purses. 

Perhaps a man is never so much in need 
of nerve as in those cases where he faces 
terror alone. There is a subconscious com- 
fort in the presence of other fellow-beings 
which helps us in some way to emerge from 
hot corners with less disgrace to our courage. 
But when we are alone with horror, when 
death comes upon us in our solitude, then it 
is that we are apt to surrender the fibres of 
our being to the coward Panic. 

I cannot imagine a worse situation than 
that of a certain steeple-jack, who found him- 
self one day at the top of a church steeple 
with a madman grinning into his eyes. The 
madman was his mate. Both men had been 
at work on this steeple for many days, and 
had talked together while they hung in their 
saddles with the utmost accord. But on this 
particular day one of the men looked up to 
see madness in the eyes of his companion. 
In that moment he was alone with danger. 
No shout could avail. From the street below 
he looked like a spider snoozing in its web. 
The roofs and chimneys of the houses seemed 
to be level with the ground. High up in the 
loneliness of empty air he was alone with a 
madman. 

The man kept his wits about him, and 
addressed some cheerful remark to_ his 
mate. The madman only grinned. 
The man bade him look alive, 
that they might the sooner get below 
and enjoy themselves. ‘The mad 
man chuckled, and 
announced that they 
would get below in 
double quick time, for 











had finished with “THE LEADERS STRUCK THE GATE, THE BARS FLEW ASUNDER LIKE MATCH-WOOD,” 
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that he was going to jump from the steeple 
with his friend in his arms. The other 
‘taughed as if at a good jest, and turned 
to his work. Then he began pushing with 
his feet against the steeple to get a swing 
into his saddle ; he meant to grab the mad- 
man and hold 
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the lighthouse night and day. He would go 
downstairs, when the weather permitted it, 
and stand at the door where the waves 


washed, holding his reason to the natural 
world with an effort which we can scarcely 
imagine. 


He might throw bread to the 
gulls, watch the 





him till help 
came. But the 
madman was also 
swinging his 
saddle, and be- 
fore the sane 
man realized his 
danger the mad- 
man’s fingers 
were closing 
round his throat 
and he was being 
thrust backward 
in his saddle. 
There they 
swung in the 
dizzy air, high 
over the uncon- 
scious city. By 
something of a 
miracle the man 
found his hands 
clutchifig at his 
tool - box he 
swung back. His 
hands closed on 
a wrench. He 
grabbed it, made 
an upward thrust 
with his strangled 
body, and caught 


as 


the madman a 

jangling blow 

across the side *THE MADMAN’S FINGERS WERE 
of his head. 

Then he clutched the fellow’s body to 


save it from falling, and, after a moment’s 
breathing, quietly lowered himself and _ his 
unconscious mate to the ground below. 

What if he had killed the madman ? 

This terrible supposition reminds me of 
another story. In one of the loneliest light- 
houses along the British coast, where visits 
come only at the longest intervals, a man fell 
suddenly ill and died. His colleague was 
left alone with a body which he dared not 
cast into the sea. Not only this, every day 
“ Decay’s effacing fingers” made a trial for 
murder more and more possible. He was 
alone with a dead body which was destroying 
its own evidences of a natural death. 

The living man went on doing the work of 





play of the waves, 
or shade his eyes 
to study a 
steamer on the 
horizon, but not 
one moment 
went by in which 
his brain was not 
haunted by the 
solitary thought 
of his horrible 
situation. And 
then there were 
the nights up in 
the tower, with 
the winds shriek- 
ing round the 
lighthouse and 
the desolation of 
the waters on 
every side. When 
relief came he 
was a_ stricken 
man; but he was 
doing the work 
of the lighthouse 
with punctual 
care and quiet 
courage. 
There 
man I 
who was once 
called upon 
to perform as dif- 
ficult an act of 
nerve as one can well think of. He was in 
charge of a small detachment of men in a 
certain campaign of not many years ago, and 
he found himself upon one occasion in a 
position of extremest danger.» His one hope 
lay in the courage of his men. So long as 
they did not lose their heads he felt con- 
fident of pulling through. But in the midst 
of this danger the sergeant began to show 
the white feather. The officer cautioned 
him quietly. The caution was of no avail. 
The sergeant openly and loudly protested 
the danger of the situation ; he counselled, 
with all the hot and tumbling words of 
panic, an immediate retreat. He began to 
affect the nerves of the men. Then the; 


was a 
knew 


CLOSING ROUND HIS THROAT." 


officer stood over him before the men and 
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warned him, in a cold and level voice, that if 
he did not pull himself together he would be 
shot then and there. It was all of no avail. 
The poor fellow’s nerves had gone to pieces. 
More in pity than in anger, the officer drew 
his revolver, went to the sergeant, and, 
before the wondering soldiers, shot him dead. 
Then he turned to his men, called out the 
coolest of them, and made him a sergeant. 
In a quieter way the surgeon is often called 
upon to display the courage of emergency. 
The courage of his every operation is a 
matter of habit; his nerves have become 
schooled to the business ; we do not wonder 
or applaud his nerve. But there come occa- 
sions when courage of a certain kind is 
suddenly called upon; and rarely does the 
surgeon fail. I shall never forget a certain 
evening in one of the London hospitals, 
whither I had accompanied the surgeon on 
our way to a dinner-party, at the sudden call 
of the telephone. A poor fellow had been 
knocked down and run over by an omnibus. 
The house-surgeon had telephoned for his 
chief because it was a matter of life and 
death. When we arrived at the hospital the 
surgeon pronounced for an immediate opera- 
tion. The patient was taken from the ward 
and borne by the lift to the operating-room. 
For a certain part of the time I was in the 
room. On the table lay the groaning man, 
breathing stertorously, with the chloroform 
held over his nose and mouth by one of the 
students. The surgeon, with his dress-coat 


thrown aside and his shirt-sleeves turned up, 
Students in 


was busy scrubbing his hands. 
white jackets 
prepared the 
instruments, 


the lint, and 
the ligatures. 
Two nurses 
stood like 
statues at the 
end of the 
room. With 
the electric 
light burning 
brightly, and 


with the white 
robed figures 
moving quiet- 
ly to and fro, 
speaking in 
awed whis- 
pers, the 
scene had 


something of a re 
ligious character. 
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““IN THIS POSITION HE REMAINED FOR HOURS, 
ENDURING THE TORTURES OF A CROSS-FIRE,” 
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The surgeon, approaching the table in his long 
white jacket, seemed like a priest surrounded 
by his acolytes. 

It was towards the end of the operation, 
at one of the most critical moments of the 
undertaking, that the dreadful thing happened. 
Without a moment’s warning, with a sudden- 
ness which in itself was nerve-shaking, all the 
electric lights went out. There was an instant 
exclamation of horror, a swift shuffling of 
feet, and then in the midst of the panic came 
the calm voice of the surgeon with the one 
word, “ Candles !” 

In the darkness he 
incision, his hands holding the man’s life in, 
and waited for the candles to come. It was 
a moment requiring extraordinary calm. The 
fifty possibilities of what might happen, from 
the question of the chloroform to the question 
of the gaping wound, were each one of them, 
as they flashed through the surgeon’s mind, 
sufficient to heat and flurry his brain. But 
when the doors opened and the students 
came breathlessly in bearing candles and 
lamps, it was with hands that betrayed 
neither physical exhaustion nor mental stress 
that the great surgeon continued and con- 
cluded his operation. 


stooped over the 


An hour later he was 
among the most entertaining guests at the end 
of the dinner to which we had been invited. 
Mr. Winston Churchill once told me of an 
Army doctor who had sprinted out from 
camp at night to a wounded soldier, meaning 
to bring him in on his shoulder, but who 
found that the man was swiftly bleeding to 
death. With a courage beyond all praise 
this doctor knelt down at the man’s 
side, took the artery between his 
thumb and forefinger, and held it so 
that the blood could not escape. And 
in this position he remained for hours, 
enduring the tortures of a cross-fire, 
and unable to strike a match to study 
his patient for fear of attracting the 
enemy’s bul- 
lets. Of all 
the exciting 
experiences in 
his romantic 
career, Mr. 
Churchill _ re- 
gards this cool 
action of the 
doctor as the 
very bravest. 
Mr. Cleve 
land Moffatt, 
the American writer, before he 
took to chastising the wickedness 

















of plutocracy, spent a great deal of his time 
among men whose lives expose them to the 
“nerviest ” of experiences. In almost every 
case he found these men to possess the 
most phlegmatic temperaments, and heard 
them speak with the utmost sang-froid of 
experiences sufficient to curdle the blood of 
ordinary citizens. He told me when he was last 
in England of bridge-builders who will pause 
to strike a match on the sole of an upturned 
boot as they are walking along a girder less 
than one foot broad, hundreds of feet above 
a river ! 

In one of his books, too, he tells of an 
Irishman who quietly sat down on one of 
these dizzy girders hanging over nothing, and 
fell fast asleep. When his mates saw it they 
were “a bit perturbed”—I think that was 
the phrase. And the cause of their perturba- 
tion lay in the difficulty of waking Pat. For 
it is a curious thing that in work at high 
altitudes the sudden unexpected touch of 
a swinging rope is sufficient to send a man 
hurling to destruction. Nothing must be 
sudden or unexpected. If destruction looms 
up, the man who perceives it must drawl his 
intelligence in the most nonchalant fashion. 
A shout would send a hundred men crashing 
to death. A man at work in the air has 
been known to fall by the mere brushing 
against the back of the head of a rope 
suddenly loosed by an unthinking workman. 

In the case of Pat sleeping placidly on the 
girder, two men volunteered to go to the 
rescue. One approached him from the right 
side and one from the left. Walking noise- 
lessly along the narrow girder, they drew 
nearer and nearer to the Irishman, and then 
made a simultaneous grab at his shoulders 
and held him. Their united strength pre- 
vented his awakening from overturning all 
three into the river below. When he was 
quite awake they told him not to do it again, 
and walked off along the girder “ steadying 
themselves against the wind.” Their nerve 
carried them through a task which might 
have appalled the bravest man who ever 
wore the Victoria Cross. 

Women display courage in their own in- 
comparable fashion. Typical of woman's 
method of encountering danger is the story 
of the woman who observed, as she was con- 
cluding her toilet for the night, the presence 
of a burglar under her bed. Without letting 
the man know that she had perceived him, 
this woman quietly put on her dressing-gown 
and knelt #down at the bedside to say her 
prayers. She prayed aloud. She made her 
teaven, and 


own personal intercessions to 


NERVE. 
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then prayed for all poor sinners living in the 
darkness of estrangement from God, “ parti- 
cularly this unhappy man lying under my 
bed, meditating the wickedness of stealing, 
and perhaps of murder.” 

This woman saved the situation, just as 
with equal nerve another woman saved a very 
different position in the social world. ‘The 
fascinating Lady Blessington had been the 
kindest of friends to Napoleon III., when 
he was living in a very beggarly fashion in 
London. When she went to Paris after his 
return she found that the Emperor took 
no notice of her presence, and expressed not 
the smallest desire to manifest his gratitude. 
Lady Blessington’s friends were amazed ; 
Lady Blessington was annoyed. Presently 
her opportunity came. At a_ crowded, 
reception, surrounded by her friends, she 
encountered the forgetful Emperor. In the 
midst of his Royal progress through the 
brilliant rooms he paused for a moment 
before his old friend, and exclaimed, in 
a tone of passing interest: “Ah, Miladi 
Blessington! Restez- vous longtemps a 
Paris?” To which Lady Blessington made 
answer, “‘ Et vous, sire ? ” 

The crushing nature of this retort could 
only have come from a cold brain—a mind 
capable of inflicting extreme pain on a fellow- 
being out of sheer enthusiasm for right. It 
is not the easiest thing to bring oneself to do 
to reprove a King, but the gorgeous Lady 
Blessington, as her history tells, was a woman 
of amazing nerve. 

On the whole question one wonders 
whether that quality of the mind which is 
signified by the term “nerve” is as vigorous 
and efficient to-day as it was in the past. 
Anesthetics have in some measure dispensed 
with the need of courage. We are not now 
taught in childhood the extreme value of 
cultivating insensibility to pain. Mrs. Wesley, 
it will be remembered, was wont to whip her 
children regularly in childhood so that they 
might ultimately learn to endure suffering 
without tears! Such a training was not 
without great value in days when a man who 
went to the wars might have to submit his 
leg or arm to the surgeon’s saw without 
anesthetic of any kind. To-day you may 
very easily hear a young man boasting of his 
“nerves.” “Oh, how cou/d you bear it?” 
they cry, with countenances expressing rather 
contempt than admiration, when you tell 
them of some painful experience. Casabianca 
has become a subject for parody. As for the 
Christian martyrs—is it not openly agreed 
that every doctrine would be sacrificed before 
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“LADY RLESSINGTON MADE ANSWER, ‘ET VOUS, 


the rack, the thumbscrew, and the faggot? I 
sometimes 
our religious courage, if he ever concerns 
himself with the earth. “ Be of good comfort, 
Master Ridley. Play the man! We shall 
this day light such a candle, by God’s grace, 
in England, as I trust shall never be put 
out.” 

It may be argued that horror of pain 
manifests a keener degree of sensibility. 
This, of course, is the shield under which 
the coward always stoops before the world. 
But pain has ever been pain and nerves 
have always been nerves, and long before 
the dawn of refinement there were cowards. 
I think it is rather that modern life has so 
exhausted the opportunities of suffering that 
we have encouraged in ourselves an intenser 
apprehension of pain than was known to our 
fathers. We have come to think of pain as 
being worse than it really is. To-day we 
find the most admirable control of the nerves 
among those men whose lives are spent in 
the midst of many and great dangers. 

I heard recently of a poor lady whose 








1RE?"” the doom of 


wonder what Latimer thinks of 
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mind had suffered under 
the emotionalism of a cer- 
tain religious revival; she 
had come to regard herself 
as a lost soul, and in order 
to prepare herself for the 
torments. hereafter she was 
actually found thrusting her 
hand into the fire. She 
wounded herself dreadfully, 
but she had actually schooled 
herself to bearing the tor- 
ture for some considerable 
time. 

Here it was an unnatural 
force behind the mind which 
drove a_ tenderly - nurtured 
woman to endure almost 
unimaginable suffering. But 
we have reason to believe 
the force of a concentrated 
will can school the nerves to 
contemplate almost any de- 
gree of danger and can accus- 
tom the mind to endure the 
sharpest agonies without a 
murmur of complaint. 

If we knew the truth of 
things we might find, in the 
heart of a woman going 
about her homely work with 
cancer in her 

blood, courage of an order to 
which the greatest heroes of romance never 
attained. Carlyle once gave up his admi- 
ration to a murderess who walked unflinch- 
ingly to the scaffold. 

** Always do what you are afraid to do,” was 
a piece of advice commended by Emerson. 
I knew a man who was so ashamed of his 
cowardice that he accustomed himself to 
wake up at a certain hour in the night in 
order that he might make the dark and lonely 
tour of his father’s house. In time he was 
able to endure the drawing of a tooth without 
gas ! 

It is worth while, I think, to lay stress 
upon the modern need for “aching endurance 
to children. It is not so well recognised to- 
day as it was in the past that fearlessness is 
one of the first attributes of a fine nature. 
According to a modern poet, one of the 
marks of a gentleman is “a soul incapable of 
fear.” According to all historians, courage is 
the glory of the race. 

“Sir,” said a gentleman to 
feared, “you are aspersing the 
your mother,” 


one who 
honour of 























Puck of Pook's Fitll. 


By RUDYARD AIPLING 


VI. 
ON THE GREAT WALL. 
When I left Rome for Lalage’s sake 
By the Legions’ Road to Rimini, 
She vowed her heart was mine to take 
With me and my shield to Rimini 
(Till the Eagles flew from Rimini !) 
And I’ve tramped Britain and I’ve tramped Gaul 
And the Pontic shore where the snow-flakes fall 
As white as the neck of Lalage 
As cold as the heart of Lalage ! 
And [’ve lost Britain and I’ve lost Gaul 
(the voice seemed very cheerful about it), 
And I've lost Rome, and worst of all, 
I’ve lost Lalage ! 
THEY were standing by the gate to Far 
Wood when they heard this song. Without 
a word they hurried to their private gap and 
wriggled through the fence almost atop of a 
jay that was feeding from Puck’s hand. 


“Gently!” said Puck. “What are you 
looking for?” 
“Parnesius, of course,” Dan answered. 


“We've only just remembered yesterday. It 
isn’t fair.” 

Puck chuckled as he rose. “I’m sorry, 
but children who spend the afternoon with 
me and a Roman Centurion need a little 
settling dose of magic before they go to tea 
with their governess. Ohé, Parnesius!” he 
called. 

“Here, Faun!” came the answer from 
Volaterrae. They could see the shimmer of 
bronze armour in the beech crotch, and the 
friendly flash of the great shield uplifted. 

“T have driven out the Britons,” Parnesius 
laughed like a boy. “I occupy their high 
forts. But Rome is merciful! You may 
come up!” And up they all three 
scrambled. 

“What was the song you were singing just 
now?” said Una, as soon as she had settled 
herself. 

“That? Oh, Aimint. It’s one of the 
tunes that are always being born somewhere 
in the Empire. They run like a pestilence 
for six months or a year, till another one 
pleases the Legions, and then they march to 
that.” 

“Tell them about the marching, Parnesius. 
Few people nowadays walk from end to end 
of this country,” said Puck. 

“The greater their loss. I know nothing 
better than the Long March when your feet 
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are hardened. You begin after the mists 
have risen, and you end, perhaps, an hour 
after sundown.” 

“And what do you have to eat?” Dan 
asked, promptly. 

“Fat bacon, beans, and bread, and what- 
ever wine happens to be in the rest-houses. 
But soldiers are born grumblers. Their very 
first day out, my men complained of our 
water-ground British corn. They said it 
wasn’t so filling as the rough stuff that is 
ground in the ox-mills. However, they had 
to fetch and eat it.” 

“Fetch it? Where from?” said Una. 

“From that newly-invented water-mill 
below the Forge.” 

“That’s Forge Mill—Our Mill!” 
looked at Puck. 

“Yes ; yours,” Puck put in. 
did you think it was ?” 

“T don’t know. Didn't Sir 
Dalyngridge talk about it, Puck ?” 

“ He did, and it was old in his day,” Puck 
answered. 

“Tt was new in mine,” said Parnesius. 
“The men looked at the flour in their 
helmets as though it had been a nest of 
adders. ‘They were only trying my patience. 
But I addressed them, and we became friends. 
To tell the truth, they taught me the Roman 
Step. You see, I’d only served with quick- 
marching auxiliaries. A legion’s pace is 
altogether different. It is a long, slow stride, 
that never varies from sunrise to sunset. 
‘Rome’s Race—Rome’s Pace,’ as the proverb 
says. Twenty-four miles in eight hours, 
neither more nor less. Head and spear up, 
shield on your back, cuirass-collar open one 
hand’s breadth—and that’s how you march 
through Britain.” 

“And did you meet any adventures?” 
said Dan. 

“There are no adventures South the 
Wall,” said Parnesius. ‘The worst thing 
that happened me was having to appear 
before a magistrate near Lindum, where a 
wandering philosopher had jeered at our 
Eagles. I was able to show that the old 
man had deliberately blocked the road, 
and the magistrate told him, out of his own 
Book, I believe, that, whatever his Gods were, 
he should pay proper respect to Rome.” 
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“ How old 


Richard 
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“ What did you do?” said Dan. 
“Went on. Why should 7 care for such 

things, my business being to reach my 

station? It took me twenty days. 

“Of course, the farther North you go the 
emptier are the roads. At last you fetch 
clear of the forests and climb bare hills, 
where wolves howl in the ruins of our cities 
that have been. No more pretty girls; no 
more jolly magistrates who knew your Father 
when he was young, and invite you to stay 
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that big, purple heather country of broken 
stone. 

“Just when you think you are at the 
world’s end, you see a smoke from East to 
West as far as the eye can turn, and then, 
under it, also as far as the eye can stretch, 
houses and temples, shops and _ theatres, 
barracks and granaries, trickling along like 
dice behind—always behind—one long, low, 
rising and falling, and hiding and showing 
line of towers. And that is the Wall!” 














“AND THAT IS 


with them ; no news at the temples and way- 
stations except bad news of wild beasts. 
That’s where you meet hunters, and trappers 
for the Circuses, prodding along chained 
bears and muzzled wolves. Your pony shies 
at them, and your men laugh ! 

“The houses change from open villas to 
shut forts with watch-towers of grey stone, 
and great stone-walled sheepfolds, guarded 
by armed Britons of the North Shore. In 
the naked hills beyond the naked houses, 
where the shadows of the clouds play like 
cavalry charging, you see puffs of black smoke 
from the mines. The hard road goes on and 
on—and the wind sings through your helmet- 
plume—past altars to Legions and Generals 
forgotten, and broken statues of Gods and 
Heroes, and thousands of graves where 
the mountain foxes and hares peep at you. 
Red-hot in summer, freezing in winter, is 








THE WALL!” 


* Ah!” said the children together. 

“You may well,” said Parnesius. “Old 
men who have followed the Eagles since boy- 
hood say nothing in the Empire is more 
wonderful than first sight of the Wall!” 

“Ts it just a Wall? Like the one round 
our garden ?” said Dan. 

“No, no! It is “ae Wall. Along the top 
are towers with guard-houses, small towers, 
between. Even on the narrowest part of it 
three men with shields can walk abreast, from 
guard-house to guard-house. A little curtain 
wall, no higher than a man’s neck, runs along 
the top of the thick wall, so that from a 
distance you see the heads of the sentries 
sliding back and forth like beads. Thirty 
feet high is the Wall, and on the Picts’ side, 
the North, is a ditch, strewn with blades of 
old swords and spear-heads set in wood, and 
tyres of wheels joined by chains. The Little 

















People come there to steal iron for their 
arrow-heads. 

“ But the Wall itself is not more wonderful 
than the town behind it. Long ago there 
were great ramparts and ditches on the South 
side, and no one was allowed to build there. 
Now the ramparts are partly pulled down 
and built over, from end to end of the Wall; 
making a thin town eighty miles long. Think 
of it! One roaring, rioting, cock-fighting, 
wolf-baiting, horse-racing town, from Ituna 
on the West to Segedunum on the cold 
eastern beach! On one side heather 
woods and ruins where Picts hide, and on 
the other, a vast town—long like a snake, 
and wicked like a snake. Yes, a snake bask- 
ing beside a warm wall. 

“My Cohort, I was told, lay at Hunno, 
where the Great North Road runs through 
the Wall into the Province of Valentia.” 
Parnesius laughed scornfully. ‘“ The Province 
of Valentia! We followed the road, therefore, 
into Hunno town, and stood astonished. 
The place was a fair—a fair of peoples from 
every corner of the Empire. Some were 
racing horses : some sat in wine-shops : some 
watched dogs baiting bears, and many 
gathered in a ditch to see 
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Valentia!’ and he laughed and rode off. 
I could see the statue not a quarter of a 
mile away, and there I went. At some time 
or other the Great North Road ran under it 
into Valentia, but the far end has been 
blocked up because of the Picts, and on the 
plaster a man had scratched, ‘Finish!’ It 
was like marching into a cave. We grounded 
spears together, my little thirty, and it echoed 
in the barrel of the arch, but none came. 
There was a door at one side painted with 
our number. We prowled in, and I found a 
cook asleep, and ordered him to give us 
food. Then I climbed to the top of the 
Wall, and looked out over the Pict country, 
and I—thought,” said Parnesius. “The 
bricked-up arch with ‘ Finish!’ on the plaster 
was what shook me, for I was not much 
more than a boy.” 

“What a shame!” said Una. 
you feel happy after you’d had a good——’ 
Dan stopped her with a nudge. 

“Happy?” said Parnesius. “When the 
men of the Cohort I was to command came 
back unhelmeted from the cock-fight, their 
birds under their arms, and asked me who I 
was? No, I was not happy; but I made my 


“ But did 








cocks fight. A boy not 
much older than myself, 
but I could see he was a 
Centurion, reined up be- 
fore me and asked what 
I wanted. 

““* My station,’ I said, 
and showed him my 
shield.” Parnesius held 
up his broad shield with 
its three X’s like letters 
on a beer-cask. 

“*Lucky omen,’ said 
he. ‘Your Cohort’s the 
next tower to us, but 
they're all at the cock- 
fight. This is a happy 
place. Come and wet the 
Eagles.’ He meant ‘have 
a drink.’ 

“*When I’ve handed 
over my men,’ [ said. I 
was angry and ashamed. 

“*Oh, you’ll soon out- 
grow that sort of non- 
sense,’ he answered. ‘ But 
don’t let.me interfere with 








your hopes. Go on. to 
the Statue of Roma 
Dea. You can’t miss 














it. The main road into 
Vol xxxi.— 89. 


‘“THE MEN OF THE COHORT I WAS TO COMMAND CAME BACK UNHELMETED 
FROM THE COCK-FIGHT.” 
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new Cohort unhappy too. . . . I wrote my 
Mother I was happy, but, oh, my friends ”— 
he stretched arms over bare knees—“I 
would not wish my worst enemy to suffer as 
I suffered through my first months on the 
Wall. Remember this, among the officers 
was scarcely one, except myself (and I 
thought I had lost the favour of Maximus, 
our General), scarcely one who had not done 
something of wrong or folly. Either he had 
killed a man, or taken money, or insulted the 
magistrates, or blasphemed the Gods, and he 
had been sent to the Wall as a hiding-place 
from shame or fear. And the men were as 
the officers. Remember, also, that the Wall 
was manned by every breed and race in the 
Empire. No two towers spoke the same 
tongue, or worshipped the same Gods. In 
one thing only we were all equal. No matter 
what arms we used before we came to the 
Wall, om the Wall we were archers, like the 
Scythians. The Pict cannot run away from 
the arrow, or crawl under it. He is a bowman 
himself. He knows. - ...” 

“TI suppose you were fighting Picts all the 
time,” said Dan. 

“ Picts seldom fight. I never saw a fighting 
Pict for half a year. The tame Picts told us 
they had all gone North.” 

“ What is a tame Pict ?” said Dan. 

“A Pict—there were many such—who 
speaks a few words of our tongue, and slips 
across the Wall to sell ponies and wolf-hounds. 
Without a horse and a dog, and a friend, a 
man would perish. The Gods gave me all three, 
and there is no gift like friendship. Remember 
this ”—Parnesius turned to‘-Dan—“ when.you 
become a young man, For your fate wil’ 
turn on the first true friend you make.” 

“ He means,” said Puck, grinning, “ that if 
you make yourself a decent chap when you're 
young, you’ll make rather decent friends when 
you grow up. If you’re a beast, you'll have 
beastly friends. Listen to the Pious Parnesius 
on Friendship !” 

“T am not pious,” Parnesius answered, 
“but I know what goodness means ; and my 
friend, though he was without hope, was ten 
thousand times better than I. Stop laughing, 
Faun !” 

“Oh Youth Eternal and all believing,” 
cried Puck, as he rocked ‘on the branch 
above. “ Tell them about Pertinax.” 

“ He was that friend the Gods sent me— 
the boy who spoke to me when I first came. 
Little older than myself, commanding the 
Augusta Victoria Cohort on the tower next to 
us and the Numidians. In virtue he was my 
superior.” 
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“Then why was he on the Wall?” Una 
asked, quickly. “They'd all done something 
bad. You said so yourself.” 

“ He was the nephew, his Father had died, 
of a very great man in Gaul who was not 
always kind to his Mother. When Pertinax 
grew up, he discovered this, and so his uncle 
shipped him off by trickery and force to the 
Wall. We came to know each other at a 
ceremony in our temple—in the dark. It 
was the Bull Killing,” he explained to Puck. 

“JT see,” said Puck, and turned to the 
children. ‘“That’s something you wouldn’t 
quite understand. Parnesius means he met 
Pertinax in church.” 

“Yes—in the Cave we first met, and we 
were both raised to the Degree of Gryphons 
together.” Parnesius lifted his hand towards 
his neck for an instant. ‘“ He had been on 
the Wall two years, and knew the Picts well. 
He showed me first how to take Heather.” 

“ What's that ?” said both together. 

“ Going out into the Pict country with a 
tame Pict. You are quite safe so long as you 
are his guest, and wear a sprig of heather 
where it can be seen. If you went alone 
you would surely be killed, if you were not 
smothered first in ‘the bogs. Only the Picts 
know their way about those black and hidden 
bogs. Old Allo, the one-eyed, withered little 
man from whom we bought our ponies, was 
our special friend. At first we went to 
escape from the terrible town, and to talk 
together about our homes. Then he showed 
us how to..hunt- wolves and the great red 
deer with horns like Jewish candlesticks. 
The Roman-born officers rather looked down 
on*us for doing this, but we preferred our 
heather to their amusements. Believe me,” 
Parnesius turnéd again to Dan, “a boy is 
safe fron’ alt-things that really hurt when he 
is astride a pony or after a deer. Do you 
remember, .O Faun,” he turned to Puck, 
“the little altar I built to the Sylvan Pan by 
the.pine-forest beyond the brook ?” 

“What? The stone one with the line 
from Xenophon?” said Puck, in quite a new 
voice. 

“No. What do I know of Xenophon? 
That was Pertinax—after he had shot his 
first mountain hare with an arrow — by 
chance! Mine I made of “round pebbles 
in memory of my first bear. It took me 
one happy day to-build.” Parnesius turned 
to the children quickly. 

“ And that was how we lived on the Wall 
for two years—a little scuffling with the Picts, 
and a great déal of hunting with old Allo in 
the Pict country. He called us his children 














sometimes, and we were fond of him and his 
barbarians, though we never let them paint us 
Pict fashion. The marks endure till you die.” 

“How’s it done?” said Dan. “ Anything 
like tattooing?” 

“ Their priests prick the skin till the blood 
runs, and rub in coloured earth and juices. 
Allo was painted blue, green, and red from 
his forehead to his ankles. He said it was 
part of his religion. He told us about his 


religion (Pertinax was always interested in 
such things), and as we came to know him 
well, he told us what was happening in Britain 
By the Light of the Sun,” 


behind the Wall. 


said Parnesius, 
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child, you won’t be able to do this any 
more !’ 

“I might as well have been made Prefect 
of Lower Gaul, so I laughed and said, ‘ Wait 
till I am Captain.’ ‘No, don’t wait,’ said 
Allo. ‘Take my advice and go home—both 
of you.’ ‘ We have no homes,’ said Pertinax. 
‘You know that as well as we do. We're 
finished men—thumbs down against both of 
us. Only men without hope would risk their 
lives on your ponies.’ The old man laughed 
one of those short Pict laughs—like a fox 
barking on a frosty night. ‘I’m fond of you 
two,’ he said. ‘ Besides, I’ve taught you 

what little you 





earnestly, “ there 
was not much 
that those little 
people did not 
know! He told 
me when Maxi- 
mus crossed over 
to Gaul, after he 
had made _ him- 
self Emperor of 
Britain, and what 
troops and emi- 
grants he had 
taken with him. 
We did not get 
the news on the 
Wall till fifteen 
days later. Won- 
derful! And I 
tell another 
strange thing !” 
He jointed his 
hands across his 
knees, andfeaned 
his head on the 
curve of theshield 
behind him. 
“Late in the 
summer, when 
the first frosts 
begin and the 
Picts kill their 
bees, we three 
rode out after 








know about hunt- 
ing. Take my 
advice and go 
home.’ 

“*We can’t,’ I 
said. ‘I’m out 
of favour with my 
General, for one 
thing ; and for 
another, Pertinax 
has an uncle.’ 

wie - eee 
know about his 
uncle,’ said Allo, 
‘but the trouble 
with you, Parne- 
sius, is that your 
General thinks 
well of you.’ 

**Roma Dea!’ 
said Pertinax, sit- 
ting up. ‘What 
can you guess 
what Maximus 
thinks, you old 
horse-coper ?’ 

“Just then 
(you know how 
near the brutes 
creep when one 
is eating) a great 
dog-wolf jumped 
up behind us, and 
away our rested 











wolf with some 
new hounds. 
Rutilianus, our General, had given us ten 
days’ leave, and we had pushed beyond the 
Second Wall—beyond the Province of Valen- 
tia—into the higher hills, where there are 
not even any of Rome’s old ruins. We killed 
a she-wolf before noon, and while Allo was 
skinning her he looked up and said to me, 
‘When you are Captain of the Wall, my 


“WE THREE RODE OUT AFTER WOLF WITH SOME NEW HOUNDS.” 


hounds tore after 
him, with us at 
their tails. He ran us far out of any country 
we'd ever heard of, straight as an arrow till 
sunset, towards the sunset. We came at last 
to Jong capes stretching into winding waters, 
and on a grey beach below us we saw ships 
drawn up — forty-seven we counted. Not 
Roman galleys—but the raven-winged ships 
from the North where Rome does not rule. 
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Men moved in the ships, and the sun flashed 
on their helmets—winged helmets of the red- 
haired men from the North where Rome 
does not rule. We watched, and we counted, 
and we wondered, for though we had heard 
rumours concerning these Winged Hats, as 
the Picts called them, never before had we 
looked upon them. 

“*Come away! Come away!’ said Allo. 
‘My Heather won’t protect you here. We 
shall all be killed!’ His legs trembled like 
his voice. Back we went—back across the 
heather under the moon, till it was nearly 
morning, and our poor beasts stumbled on 
some ruins. 

“When we woke, very stiff and cold, Allo 
was mixing the meal and water. One does 
not light fires in 
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“*Whatever happens,’ said Allo, while 
our ponies grunted along, ‘I want you to 
remember me.’ 

**T shall not forget,’ said Pertinax ; 
have cheated me out of my breakfast.’ 

“*What is a handful of crushed oats to 
a Roman?’ he said. Then he laughed his 
laugh that was not a laugh. ‘What would 
you do if you were a handful of oats being 
crushed between the upper and lower stones 
of a mill?’ 

“*T’m Pertinax, not a riddle-guesser,’ said 
Pertinax. 

“*Vou’re a fool,’ said Allo. ‘Your Gods 
and my Gods are threatened by strange Gods, 
and all you can do is to laugh.’ 

““* Threatened men live long,’ I said. 

“*T pray the 


‘you 





the Pict country 
except near a vil- 
lage. ‘The little 
men are always 
signalling to each 
other with smokes, 
and a strange 
smoke brings 
them out buzzing 
like bees. They 
can sting, too. 

““* What we saw 
last night was a 
trading - station,’ 
said Allo. ‘No- 
thing but a trad- 
ing-station.’ 

**T do not like 


° we ‘4 / A 

lies on an empty > % 
stomach,’ said f Uppy? \F) 
Pertinax. ‘I sup- Y, ly, fi ZA) 


pose (he had eyes 
like an eagle), I 
suppose ‘hat is a 
trading-station re 
also.’ He pointed “" Bf of 
to a smoke far off HW / f: 

‘ i} | hi 
on a hill-top, as- 


cending in what WI ‘i 
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Gods that may be 
true,’ he said. ‘ But 
I ask you again 
not to forget me.’ 

“We climbed 
the last hot hill 
and looked out on 
the eastern sea, 
three or four miles 
off. There was a 
small sailing-galley 
of the North Gaul 
pattern at anchor, 
her landing-plank 
down and her sail 
half up; and be- 
low us, alone ina 
hollow, holding 
his pony, sat Maxi- 
mus, Emperor of 
Britain. He was 
dressed like a 
hunter, and he 
leaned on his little 
stick ; but I knew 
; that back as far as 
I could see it, and 
I told Pertinax. 








we call the Picts’ 
Call, thus: Puff— 
double-puff: 
double-puff—puff ! 
and dropping a wet hide on a wetted fire. 

“*No,’ said Allo, pushing the platter back 
into the bag. ‘That is for you and me. 
Come along.’ 

“We came. When one takes Heather, one 
must obey one’s Pict—but that wretched 
smoke was twenty miles distant, well over or. 
the east coast, and the day was as hot as a bath 


‘ j ; ** Vou’re mad- 
der than Allo!’ 
“ BELOW US, ALONE IN A HOLLOW, HOLDING HIS PONY, SAT } " id ‘ I “= 
MAXIMUS, EMPEROR OF BRITAIN.” 1€ said. t 1s 
the sun !’ 
They make it by raising “ Maximus never stirred till we stood 


before him. Then he looked me up and 
down, and said: ‘ Hungry again? It seems 
to be my destiny to feed you whenever we 
meet. I have food here. Allo can cook it.’ 
“No, said Allo. ‘A Prince in his own 
land does not wait on wandering Emperors. 
I feed my two children without asking your 
leave. He began to blow up the ashes. 
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“«T was wrong,’ said Pertinax. ‘ We are 
all mad. Speak up, O Madman called 
Emperor !’ 

“Maximus smiled his terrible tight-lipped 
smile, but two years on the Wall do not 
make a man afraid of mere looks. So I was 
not afraid. 

“*T meant you, Parnesius, to live and die 
a Centurion of the Wall,’ said Maximus. 
‘ But it seems from these,’ he fumbled in his 
breast, ‘you can think as well as draw.’ He 
pulled out a roll of letters I had written to 
my people, full of drawings of Picts, and 
bears, and men I had met on the Wall. 
Mother and my sister always liked my 
pictures. 

“He handed me one that I had called 
*Maximus’s Soldiers.’ It showed a row of 
fat wine-skins, and our old Doctor of the 
Hunno hospital sniffing at them. Each time 
Maximus had taken troops out of Britain to 
help him to conquer Gaul, he used to send 
us more wine—to keep us quiet, I suppose. 
On the Wall, we always called a wine-skin a 
‘Maximus.’ Oh, yes; and I had drawn 
them in Imperial helmets. 

“*Not long since,’ he went on, ‘men’s 
names were sent up to Cesar for smaller 
things than this.’ 

“*'True, Czesar,’ said Pertinax ; ‘but you 
forget that was before I, your friend’s friend, 
became such a good spear-thrower.’ 

“He did not actually point his hunting 
spear at Maximus, but balanced it on his 
palm—so ! 

“*T was speaking of time past,’ said 
Maximus, never fluttering an eyelid. ‘ Now- 
adays one is only too pleased to find boys 
who can think for themselves, avd their 
friends.’ He nodded at Pertinax. ‘ Your 
Father lent me the letters, Parnesius, so you 
run no risk from me.’ 

“*None whatever,’ said Pertinax, and 
rubbed the spear-point on his sleeve. 

“*T was forced to reduce the garrison in 
Britain, because we need troops in Gaul. 
Now I come to take troops from the Wall 
itself,’ said he. 

“*]T wish you joy of us,’ said Pertinax. 
‘We're the last sweepings of the Empire— 
the men without hope. Myself, I’d sooner 
trust condemned criminals.’ 

“* You think so?’ he said, quite seriously. 
‘But it will only be till I win Gaul. One 
must always risk one’s life, or one’s soul, or 
one’s peace—-or something.’ 

“Allo passed round the fire with the 
sizzling deer’s meat. He served us two first. 
“* Ah!’ said Maximus, waiting his turn. ‘I 
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perceive you are in your own country. Well, 
you deserve it. They tell me you have quite 
a following among the Picts, Parnesius.’ 

“*T have hunted with them,’ I said. 
‘Maybe I have a few friends among the 
heather.’ 

“* He is the only armoured man of you all 
who understands us,’ said Allo, and he began 
a long speech about our virtues, and how we 
had saved one of his grandchildren from a 
wolf the year before.” 

“ Had you?” said Una. 

“Yes; but that was neither here nor 


there. The little green man orated like a 
Cicero. He made us out to be magnificent 
fellows. Maximus never took his eyes off 


our faces. 

““* Enough,’ he said. ‘I have heard Allo 
on you. I wish to hear you on the Picts.’ 

“TI told him as much as I knew, and 
Pertinax helped me out. There is never 
harm in a Pict if you but take the trouble to 
find out what he wants. Their real grievance 
against us came from our burning their 
heather. The whole garrison of the Wall 
moved out twice a year, and solemnly burned 
the heather for ten miles North. Rutilianus 
called it clearing the country. The Picts, of 
course, scampered away, and all we did was 
to destroy their bee-bloom in the summer, 
and to ruin their sheep-food in the spring. 

“* True, quite true,’ said Allo. ‘How can 
we make our holy heather-wine, if you burn 
our bee-pasture ?’ 

“We talked long, Maximus asking keen 
questions that showed he knew much and 
had thought more about the Picts. He said 
presently to me: ‘If I gave you the old 
Province of Valentia, could you keep the 
Picts contented till I win Gaul? Stand 
away, so that you cannot see Allo’s face, and 
speak your own thoughts. 

“*No,’ I said. ‘ You cannot restore that 
Province. The Picts have been free too 
long.’ 

“*Teave them their village councils, and 
let them furnish their own soldiers,’ he said. 
‘You, Iam sure, would hold the reins very 
lightly.’ 

““* Even then, no,’ I said. ‘ At least not 
now. They have been too oppressed by us 
to trust anything with a Roman name for 
years and years.’ 

“T heard old Allo behind me mutter: 
‘Good child !’ 

“*Then what do you recommend,’ said 
Maximus, ‘ to tide over till I win Gaul ?’ 

“* Leave the Picts alone,’ I said. ‘Stop 
the heather-burning at once, and—they are 
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improvident little animals—send them a ship- 
load or two of corn now and then.’ 

“*Their own men must distribute it—- 
not some cheating Greek accountant,’ said 
Pertinax. 

“*Ves, and allow them to come to our 
hospitals when they are sick,’ I said. 


“*Surely they would die first,’ said 
Maximus. 

“*Not if Parnesius brought them in,’ said 
Allo. ‘I could 


show you twenty 
wolf-bitten, bear- 
clawed Picts 
within twenty 


miles of here. a 
But  Parnesius 
must stay with 
them in Hos- 
pital, else they 
would go mad 


with fear.’ 

“ * T see,’ said 
Maximus. ‘ Like 
everything else 
in the world, it is 
one man’s work. 
You are that one 
man.’ 

“*Pertinax 
and I are one,’ I 
said. 

“ * Now, Allo, 
you know that 
I mean your 
people no harm. 
Leave us to talk 
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believe you.” They went away ashamed. 
Now they came back bold, and they tell the 
old tale, which we begin to believe—that 
Rome falls !’ 

“*Give me three years’ peace on the 
Wall,’ said Maximus, ‘and I will show you 
and the ravens how they lie!’ 

“* Ah, I wish it too! I wish to save what 
is left of the corn from the millstones. But 
you shoot us Picts when we come to borrow 
a little iron 
from the Iron 
Ditch ; you burn 
our heather, 
which is all our 
crop; you 
trouble us with 
your great cata- 
pults. Then 
you hide behind 
the Wall, and 
scorch us with 
Greek fire. 
How can I keep 
my young men 
from listening 
to the Winged 
Hat—in winter 
especially, when 
we are hungry? 
My young men 
will say, “Rome 
can neither fight 
nor rule. The 
Winged Hats 
will help us to 
push down the 




















together,’ said Wall. Let us 
Maximus. se show them the 

“*No need !’ secret roads 
said Allo. ‘I | ““*No NEED!’ SAID ALLO. ‘I AM THE CORN KETWEEN THE UPPER m— across the 
am the corn be- Bi el acer ian" ere bogs.” Do / 
tween the upper want that? 
and lower millstone. I must know what No!’ He spat like an adder. ‘7 would 


the lower millstone means to do. These 
boys have spoken the truth as far as they 
know it. I, a Prince, will tell you the rest. I 
am troubled about the Men of the North.’ 
He squatted like a hare in the heather, and 
looked over his shoulder. 

“*T also,’ said Maximus, ‘or I should not 
be here.’ 

“* Listen,’ said Allo. ‘Long and long 
ago the Winged Hats ’—he meant the North- 
men—‘came to our beaches and said, 
“Rome falls! Push her down!” We fought 
you. We were beaten. After that we said to 
the Winged Hats, “ You are liars! Make 
our men alive that Rome killed, and we will 


keep the secrets of my people though I 
were burned alive. My two children here 
have spoken truth. Leave us Picts alone. 
Comfort us, and cherish us, and feed us 
from far off—with the hand behind your 
back. Parnesius understands us. Let him 
have rule on the Wall, and I will hold my 
young men quiet for ’—he ticked it off on his 
fingers—‘one year easily: the next year not 
so easily : the third year, perhaps! See, I gave 
you three years. If then you do not show us 
that Rome is strong and terrible, the Winged 
Hats, I tell you, will sweep down the Wall 
from either sea till they meet in the middle, 
and you will go. J shall not grieve over 














that, but well I know tribe never helps tribe 
except for one price. We Picts will go too. 
The Winged Hats will grind us to this!’ He 
threw a handful of dust in the air. 

“*Oh, Roma Dea!’ said Maximus. ‘It is 
always one man’s work—always and every- 
where.’ 

“* And one man’s life,’ said Allo. ‘You 
are Emperor, but not a God. You may 
die.’ 

“‘*T have thought of that, Allo,’ said 
Maximus. ‘Very good. If this wind holds, 
I shall be at the East end of the Wall by 
morning. To-morrow, then, I shall see you 
two when I inspect.’ 

“One instant, Czesar,’ said Pertinax. ‘All 
men have their price. I am not bought yet.’ 

“*Do you also begin to bargain so early ?’ 
said Maximus. ‘ Well ?’ 

“Give me justice against my uncle Icenus, 
the Duumvir of Divio in Gaul.’ 

“*Only a life? I thought it would be 
money or an Office. 
Certainly you shall 
have him. Write 
his name on these 
tablets—on the red 
side ; the other is 
for the living !’ 

“*He is no use 
to me dead,’ said 
Pertinax. ‘My 
mother is a widow. 
I am far off. I am 
not sure he pays 
her all her dowry.’ 

““No matter. 
My arm is reason- 
ably long. We will 
look through his 
accounts in due 
time. Now, fare- 
well till to-morrow, 
O Captains of the 
Wall !’ 

“We saw him 
grow small across 
the heather as he 
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walked to the galley. There were Picts, 
scores, each side of him, hidden behind 
stones. He never looked left or right. He 
sailed away Southerly, full spread before the 
evening breeze, and when we had watched 
him out to sea, we were silent. We under- 
stood Earth held few men like to this man. 

“Presently Allo brought the ponies and 
held them for us to mount—a thing he had 
never done before. 

“* Wait awhile,’ said Pertinax, and he 
made a little altar of cut turf, and strewed 
heather-bloom atop, and laid upon it a letter 
from a girl in Gaul. 

“*What do you do, O my friend?’ I 
said. 

“*T sacrifice to my dead youth,’ he 
answered, and, when the flames had con- 
sumed the letter, he ground them out with 
his heel. Then we rode back to that Wall 
of which we were Captains.” 

Parnesius stopped. The children sat still, 
not even asking if 
that were all the 
tale. Puck beckon- 
ed, and pointed the 
way out of the 
wood. “Sorry,” 
he whispered, “ but 
you must go now.” 

“We haven’t 
made him angry, 
have we?” said 
Una. “He looks 
so far off, and 
thinky.” 

“Bless your 
heart, no. Wait till 
to-morrow. It won’t 
be long. Remem- 
ber, you’ve been 
playing ‘Lays of 
Ancient Rome.’ ” 

And as soon as 
they had tip -toed 
out of Far Wood, 
that was all they 
remembered. 




















***1 SACRIFICE TO MY DEAD YOUTH,’ HE ANSWERED.” 


(Zo be continued.) 
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How to Make 





Floral Clock. 
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By S. LEONARD BasTIN. 


AANKIND has apparently been 
interested in the passage. of 
time from the earliest days 
of recorded history. Many 
and varied are the devices 
which have been introduced 
to record the fleeting hours, most of them 
being .far more notable for their strangeness 
than for their accuracy. One of the most 
curious of all horological contrivances Was that 
invented by the great Linnzeus, and to which 
he gave the name 
of floral clock. 
The famous 
naturalist had 
observed that 
certain kinds of 
plants only com- 
mence to display 
their blossoms at 
a particular hour 
of the day, and 
he found that in 











which Linnzus had given to the world, the 
most notable attempt being that made by 
Decandolle at Geneva. This botanist 
verified the times, added new names to 
the number of plants already used in the 
construction of floral clocks, and generally 
improved the designs of these unique con- 
trivances. Indeed, his list of “ timekeeping ” 
plants is, even at the present day, about the 
best which has yet been suggested. 

From being things of frequent occurrence 
in gardens floral 
clocks have be- 
come almost 
extinct, and it 
is safe to say 
that in England 
there are not 
many people 
who have en- 
gaged in this 
fascinating form 
of the gentle art 


a general way of horticulture. 
these _ varieties Yet the floral 
were wonderfully clock is within 
good time- the reach of 
keepers. In his everybody who 
garden at Upsala can find it in 
the Swedish his heart to set 
scientist carried aside a_ tiny 
out a great num- piece of ground 
ber of experi- in the sunniest 
ments, with the portion of his 
result that even- domain. 

tually he had a A FLORAL CLOCK cROTIED PLATED WEEN oree THEIR BLOSSOMS AT The prepara- 
list of plants tion of a_ bed 


each one of which he had proved opened 


its flowers at a certain hour of the day 
—in all, providing an almost unbroken 
sequence from the dawn to dusk of a 


summer’s day. By an arrangement of these 
plants in beds, each bed representing -an 
hour, it was possible on any moderately 
bright day to tell the time within half an 
hour or so, by finding out the last. plant 
which had opened its flowers. 

For a time, in the gardens of Europe, both 
public and private, floral clocks became the 
rage. Many efforts were made to improve 
the list of plants suitable for the purpose 


in which to design a floral clock requires 
a little scheming. Of course, it may be 
made in any shape which suits the fancy 
of the deviser, but one of. the most 
satisfactory forms is the circle, as in the 
specimen here depicted. The circle should 
be divided into exactly twelve sections, and 
the dividing lines should be marked out (as 
may be the whole bed) with some hardy, 
low-growing plant, such. as the evergreen 
saxifrage, stonecrop, etc. The divisions are 
supposed to represent the twelve hours of 
the day, reckoning from six in the morning 
until five in the afternoon. 




















HOW TO 

Another and perhaps even better design 
for a floral clock than that already given is 
in the form of a horseshoe, as shown below, 
the arch-like curve being divided into twelve 
parts. In this shape it is an easy matter for 
an observer to inspect the clock, for on 
standing between the two ends of the horse- 
shoe the whole of the twelve hours can be 
taken in almost at a glance. 

It is now necessary to find twelve plants 
which shall each display their flowers at a 
different hour of the day, from 6 a.m. until 
5 p-m. Of 
course, it is 
obvious that the 
selection of 
plants for the 
floral clock must 
consist of those 
which will all 
bloom at the 
same time of 
year, and, as the 
device should be 
at its best in 
June and July, 
only plants which 
flower at these 
seasons would be 
of any service. 
The following 
list of varieties 
is a good one, 
put together as 
the result of experiments by several persons. 
The approximate hour of opening is given 
before each species, though it must be borne 
in mind that this would be likely to vary in 
widely-separated localities. Wherever pos- 
sible the popular name of the plant has 
been given :— 


6 o'clock. Hawkweed (Hieracium aurantiacum). 

7 ini Marigold (Calendula pluvialis). 

e. “a Venus’s Looking - Glass (Specularia 
speculum). 

> w# Corn Marigold (Calendu!a arvensis). 

a Clovewort (Arenaria rubra). 

II - Mountain Dandelion (Taraxacum 
montanum). 

a as Fig Marigold (Mesembryanthemum). 

I . Carnations. 

S Pyrethrum corymbosum. 

ae Red Hawkweed (Hieracium). 

A ss Lady of the Night (Mirabilis 
dichotora). 

5 = Catchfly (Silene noctiflora). 
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ANOTHER DESIGN FOR A FLORAL CLOCK, 
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Curiously enough, the most difficult hours 
in the day to fit with plants are twelve and 
three. A large number of the African succu- 
lents popularly called fig marigolds open 
about this time, though these would not 
succeed well in cold localities, and in such 
situations the section might be filled with 
carnations, as the different varieties of this 
flower vary a good deal as to their times of 
opening. So far as the writer has been able 
to discover, the red hawkweed is the only 
available plant which displays its blooms for 
the first time 
anywhere near 
three o’clock, 
and, as a rule, 
it is rather 
earlier than this 
time. Still, 
amongst the 
enormous num- 
ber of fresh kinds, 
of plants which 
are being intro- 


duced into our 
gardens, there 
must be some 


that would just 
fit in for these 
two awkward 
hours. It will 
not be the least 
pleasurable part 
of the possessor 
of a floral clock to strengthen and improve 
the list of plants best suited to the purpose. 
Of course, the floral clock might be extended 
to embrace a greater number of hours than 
those suggested above. Several plants begin 
to unfold their blooms before six o’clock, as, 
for instance, the goat’s beard, which opens its 
yellow blossoms at four, whilst it is followed 
by the yellow Siberian poppy at five. In 
the same way some plants wait until after five 
in the afternoon before showing their flowers. 
Thus, the evening primrose does not wake 
up until six o’clock, and the pretty little 
Marvel of Peru not much before seven. 
Later still, but a plant which would not be 
suitable for an outdoor bed, is the Queen 
of the Night cactus. This species does not 


display its magnificent white blossoms until 
about ten o’clock at night 





Curious Incidents 





in Cricket. 





THE BALL STRUCK THE MIDDLE STUMP, WHICH STUCK UPRIGHT IN THE GROUND SEVERAL FEET BEHIND 


THE 


NCIDENTS are constantly 
happening in the 
everyday life which would 
have been thought impossible 
if they had not actually oc 
curred. Cricket is a game 
which seems to be peculiarly lable to ex- 
periences of this description, and doubtless 
instances have come under the personal ob 
servation of many of our readers, while the 
stories which have been handed down to us 
are almost without number. One of these, for 
example, which is variously related of Fuller 
Pilch and of W. G. Grace, runs to the effect 
that the batsman in question received a ball 
in the chest, which, falling inside his shirt, 
became lodged in the folds, so that, as no 
fielder could recover it and it was obviously 
not a “lost ball,” the batsmen were _ 
able to keep on running until they 
had won the match. Such a story 
may or may not be founded on fact, 
but in the extraordinary incidents 
collected in this article their authen- 
ticity is borne out by actual photo 
graphs taken on the spot. 

Mr. H. J. Butler, of Merton, 
Surrey, is responsible for the photo- 
graph at the head of this article, 
which represents a most remarkable 
event that happened in a cricket 
match between Carshalton § and 
Mitcham second eleven. The middle 
stump was sent out of the ground 
and turned over twice in the air, 
and then came down several feet 
from the wicket in a perfectly up 
right position and remained fixed 





course of 


WICKET, 


in the ground exactly in a straight line with 
the position it formerly occupied. The photo- 
graph was taken by Mr. H. H. Forsyth, of 
Carshalton, exactly as the stump stood. 
During the Elementary Schools Shield 
Competition at East Dereham the following 
incident occurred. The ball struck the out- 
side of the off stump. The wicket shivered 
and left the leg bail in the position indicated 
in the photograph. Clearly all three stumps 
must have moved toleg. The middle and off 
stumps regained position more quickly than 
the leg stump, thus allowing the leg bail to 
fall off the middle stump. The leg stump in 
recovering position must have wedged the 
bail tightly against the middle stump. The 
case, with a diagram of the position of the 
wicket, was sent to Mr. F. E. Lacey, the 





THE BAIL DISLODGED BUT NOT FALLEN, 














secretary of the 
M.C.C., who 
wrote : “ On the 


facts as stated an 
umpire would be 
justified in giving 
a batsman out.” 
The photograph 
represents the two 
umpires examin- 
ing the wicket. 
One of the um- 
pires is the Rev. 
F. Marshall, M.A., 
well known in 
Rugby football 
circles, to whom 
the Cricket Com- 
petition among 
the elementary 
schools in Mid- 
Norfolk is mainly 
due. The shield 
was presented by 
Mr. F. Wilson, 
M.P. for Mid-Norfolk, on the suggestion of 
the Rev. F. Marshall. Miss M. Breze, of 
Windsor House, Cromer Road, Sheringham, 
R.S.O., was good enough to send us this 
remarkable photograph. 

The incident depicted in the photo- 
graph reproduced below happened while Mr. 
E. Hughes, of Little Sutton, Cheshire, was 
bowling “slows” to a friend of his by way 
of practice in the garden. In this case, 
not only has the bail been shifted, though 
remaining balanced on the stump, but the 
ball has become wedged in the wicket 





THE BALL WELGED BETWEEN THE STUMPS AND ONE 
BAIL LEFT BALANCED—WAS THE BATSMAN ouT? 








A BAIL LEFT BALANCED ON ONE STUMP, 
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in a manner 
which no laws of 
probability would 
allow for a mo- 
ment. The knotty 
point about 
this incident is 
whether the bats- 
man was out or 
not, as, though 
the off bail is 
obviously still on 
the wicket, it 
must have been 
knocked off at the 
moment the ball 
hit the stumps. 

The adjoining 
photograph, show- 
ing a group of 
cricketers inspect- 
ing a wicket, was 
taken by Mr. 
Manley, of Lewis- 
ham, the captain 
of the Goldsmiths’ Institute Cricket Club. It 
represents an apparently impossible occur- 
rence—the wicket having been bowled down, 
yet one bail left balanced on the off stump. 

Mr. K. C. Auchmuty, of Kingsland, R.S.O., 
He reford- 
shire, thus 
describes 
the incident 
depicted 
in our final 
photograph : 
‘Batting 
the other 
day ata 
private net, 
I played for 
ward gently 
on the on 
side ; the ball 
hit a bucket 
which had 
been left, 
half full of 
water, at ‘mid-on.’ The bucket, as 
may be seen, received it with a _ smile, 
though while the water came pouring out 
one might have fancied that it knew not 
whether to laugh or cry. Its expression 
seemed worthy to be photographed if it 
would ‘kindly keep that’ till a camera could 
be brought. It did. We have put the 
bucket on the shelf, but are keeping the 
ball rolling.” 





THE FORCE OF 
A HARD DRIVE. 


A PHOTOGRAPH SHOWING 
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A PECULIAR LIGHT EFFECT. 

**T enclose with this a photograph, taken in a 
mine, that I think may be of interest. The camera 
was placed on a bench of rock, the shutter opened, 
and the men then began to group themselves, for- 
getting the candles carried on their hats. The pro- 
gress of each may be traced by the line of light made 
on the film as they were moving about. When ready 
a flashlight was taken, but, as the stope in which they 
large, very little shows but their 


were was very 
M. Fox, Ishpeming, Michigan. 


faces.” Mr I. 


WHAT IS IT? 

‘** Tsend you a photograph taken a few weeks ago on 
the top of one of the main tubes of the Royal Albert 
Bridge which spans the Tamar between Devonport 
and Saltash The Brunel's 
greatest masterpiece, and was opened on May 3rd, 
1859. The tube shown in the photo. is sixteen feet 
nine inches broad, twelve feet three inches high, 
seventy feet the rail, and two hundred and 
sixty feet above the foundations. The total length of 
the bridge is two thousand two hundred feet, and the 


bridge is considered 


above 


two great spans over the river are each four hundred 
This ph to. is, I believe, the only 


and fifty five feet. 
Mr. H. 


one ever taken on the top of the bridge.” 
Swart Whitley, Trevella, Eastbourne. 





JOAN OF ARC IN TOWELS. 

“Whilst I was walking down the Rue Legrange in 
Paris my attention was attracted by a crowd stationed 
outside a large hosier’s shop, and on drawing near I 
found that its interest was excited by a most novel 
statue of Joan of Arc which was placed in the interior 
of the shop. Having never seen a piece of statuary 
composed of materials other than stone, metal, wood, 
or plaster, I got permission to photograph this Maid 
of Orleans fashioned out of textile fabrics, and I here- 
with send it to you for reproduction. Yes; strange 
though it may sound, this really admirable figure of 





5 , - & > 
the inspired girl of Domrémy, seated on her charger 
and holding in gallant posture the flag of France, is 
made out of the stuff with which we dry 
our faces in the morning—Turkish towels ! 
Moreover, her stirrups are made out of 
cuffs, collars are used with telling effect for 
other portions of the figure, and ribbons 
Note, 


« 


are brought into requisition as reins. 
too, what an excellent battlement can 
formed by means of a few dozen Turkish 
towels, collars, and cuffs. I was told that 
this equestrian statue was the work of an 
ingenious shopman, who owed his recent 
promotion to having suggested it to his 
employer. The head of the establishment 
was somewhat sceptical of the man’s success, 
but when he saw the result of two days’ 
work he was so delighted that he advisea 
his firm to preserve the statue for exhibi 
tion purposes at their various branches. 
And this has been done, with a marked 
increase in business.”—Mr. Frederic Lees, 
37, ue Gros, Auteuil, Paris. 
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SOME © Rusis Are Chsived to: WheelbarreSTICE. 


a 





. 7 s ied ot 
The Picture Shows How Prisonars in Are Made to Feat That They Ate Siws So That Waklag or Sleeping ; 


They F THE VICTIMS OF RUSSIAN JUaves. 


i 
A NEWSPAPER ENIGMA. 

“It frequently occurs that you see words mis- 
spelled or letters transposed in the daily paper, due to 
the great haste in which the newspaper is prepared. 
But never has the writer seen a more puzzling news- 
paper enigma than the above. The person in charge 
of the make-ready could not have made it more of a 
puzzle had he tried. The meaning of the above 
sentences (which, as they now stand, form utter non- 
sense) will become clear when you transpose the three 
centre type-bars, thus, No. 3 to No. 1, No. I to 
No. 2, and No. 2 to No. 3, and the meaning will be 
Henry, Butler Buildings, Cin- 


clear.”—Mr. P. C. 


cinnati. 





THE LEOPARDS LARDER. 

**Here is a photograph which 
I have just received from India. 
It is of the carcass of a wild deer 
found dragged up and jammed by 
its head into the fork of a tree. 
My friend calls it ‘the leopard’s 
larder,’ and I think it is a good 
name, as that is the only tree- 
climbing animal in those parts cap- 
able of killing a deer and strong 
enough to drag such a weight high 
enough to be out of the reach of 
wild jackals, which 
abound in plenty in the neighbour- 
hood. The photograph was taken 
in some forest land adjoining a tea 
estate in the Western Doon, 
Northern India.”—Mr. W. E. Hl. 
Condon, R.M.A., Woolwich, S. E. 
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A BALLOON ACCIDENT. 

‘*This is a snap-shot of a balloon (in connection 
with a parachute descent) which caught fire just as it 
ascended from Fillis Circus, Cape Town. Fortu- 
nately the parachutist had not taken his seat in the 
car.” —Mr. D. T. Jenkins, P.O. Box 32, Cape Town. 


THE EFFECT OF FIRE ON VARIOUS 
COINS. 

**This photograph illustrates in a curious manner 
the effect of fire on copper, silver, and gold. At a 
recent disastrous fire at the weaving mills of Messrs. 
Samuel Salter and Co., Ltd., Trowbridge, one of the 
weavers left the money she had been paid for a piece 
of cloth in a small desk in the factory. The coins 
in were halfa sovereign, half a crown, 

a two-shilling piece, and two 

penny pieces, or fourteen shillings 

and eightpence altogether. Aiter 
the fire the coins were discovered 
in the state illustrated, but though 
the gold piece was left intact, 
except that it had become entirely 
embedded in the other coins, the 
copper coins seem to have entirely 
melted, welding the whole into a 
solid mass. The silver coins are 
just discernible by their milled 
edges, but are melted together; 
but the half-sovereign looks as 
good as new. The photograph 
was taken by Messrs. Houlton 

Bros., of Trowbridge.” — Mr. 
} John Mackie, 31, Stallard Street, 
| Trowbridge, Wilts. 
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A BURIED SPRING-GUN, 
‘** This spring-gun was recently found embedded in 
the bark of an old oak in the grounds of the Old 
Manor Farm, Somerleyton, which dates back to 
1565. The object ot the gun, no doubt, was to pro- 
tect the place against intruders. The hammer was 
actuated by two wires which led off on either hand to 
other trees at a distance, so that anyone striking 
against them would fire the gun and give the alarm, 
or if they came within range would be brought down 
by the charge. The muzzle is about six inches long, 
and the bore one and a half inches ; it was evidently 
fired by some form of percussion cap. The course 
taken by the firing wires can be seen by the marks in 
the bark leading left and right from the base of the 
gun. It is in a good state of preservation, and is 
now about four feet from the ground.”—Mr. M. W. 
Morgan, 67, Market Place, Great Yarmouth. 


‘ 
MEDIEVAL HUMOUR. 

‘I enclose two photographs for your Curiosity 
pages. They are not really good, but the circum- 
stances under which they were taken were very trying, 
being close to the floor in a narrow aisle and in a very 
bad light. They are ancient carvings on pew doors in 
a little church at Sprotbrough, near Doncaster, Yorks, 
and represent ‘before and after marriage.’ The 
church is also interesting in many ways, for it was here 
that Sir Walter Scott attended whilst he was writing 
* Ivanhoe.’ ”’—Mr. F. A. Bevan, 7, Ampthill Square, 


London, N.W. 
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SCIENTIFIC SAFE-BREAKING. 

‘“*The following photograph illustrates the 
unique method adopted by expert American thieves 
in breaking open so-called ‘ burglar-proof’ safes. 
The safe depicted is equipped with a combination 
lock. So finely is this attachment fitted to the safe 
door that it is impossible to prise it off with a chisel, 
owing to there being no crevice of any description into 





which the tool may be inserted to obtain the necessary 
leverage. Therefore, the thieves tear off the lock by 
means of the device 
shown in our photo- 
graph. This contrivance 
is fashioned out of heavy 
metal, and is attached to 
the t »p of the safe by 
means of a wire immedi- 
ately over the lock. It 
is then dropped upon 
the lock, and the force 
with which it strikes the 
latter is sufficient to tear 
it completely off after a 
few such blows have 
been administered. The 
mechanism of the lock 
is then laid bare, and 
by means of his skele- 
ton keys and other 
safebreaking impedi- 
menta the thief rapidly 
gains access to the 


i 


contents of the safe.” 
—Mr. F. A. A. Talbot, 
108, Addison Road, 
Hove. 
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THE STRENGTH OF A HUMAN 
LOOTH. 


**T got out of bed in the small 
hours of the morning and imagined 
I was near the centre of the side of 
the bed. Convincing proof that I 
was not where. my imagination 
placed me was svcon forthcoming. 
Stooping suddenly (my height is 5ft. 
10in.) with sufficient inypetus to carry 
my head within less than two feet of 
the floor, the brass knob arrested my 
further descent after I had gone 
down about two feet—the metal 
received a terrific blow. I was par- 
tially stunned and found my mouth 
full of blood. It was the brass knob 
on the foot of the bed. Impact and 
withdrawal were almost simultaneous, and as soon as 
I could I struck a light, expecting to find several teeth 
gone, but beyond a very slight chip this tooth (one of 
the two front teeth), which was stopped three or four 
years ago, stood the blow. Singularly enough I lost 
the other front tooth by an accident in New Zealand 
several years ago—it was replaced by an artificial one, 
and this substitute helped to penetrate the brass, but, 
not being quite so far forward as the live tooth, 
it naturally met with much less resistance, as the 
perforation was caused by the sharp edge of the 
natural tooth. It would be an interesting problem to 
calculate the force of the blow, but I leave this to 
abler mathematicians.”—Mr. Chas. E. Scutt, Gaiety 
Theatre, Hastings. 


A MUCH-TRAVELLED HAT. 

** My photograph: is that of an old felt hat found on 
the most northern of railways—namely, that in Lap- 
land, Norway. It was sent from there from station 
to station, its ultimate destination being the Pope in 


Rome. The joke has been appreciated by the various 
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people to whom the hat was addressed. 
In the course of its journey it has 
becéme almost hidden under lug- 
gage-labels, pictures, pieces of paper 
with verse and epigrams, and notes 
of introduction, so much so, in fact, 
that there is very little of the hat 
to be seen. The photograph was 
taken by Mr. C. Wohlert.”—-Mr. M. 
Holm, Railway Station, Hiolstebro, 
Denmark. 

THE HIGHEST MONUMENT ON 

CARTH. 

**T send you a photograph, taken 
by Mr. A. Bardi, of the highest monu- 
ment on earth, or rather of the one 
standing at a higher elevation than any 
other. There has been unveiled on the 
summit of the mountain Roccia Melone, near Susa, in 
Italy, at 11,601 feet above sea-level, a bronze statue of 
the Virgin Mary. The funds to raise this monument 
were derived from the offerings of more than 130,000 
school-children. After celebration of Mass and a 
short speech by the president of the committee, there 
was immured in the base of the monument an iron 
box containing the names of the 130,000 children who 








contributed the funds; further, a large medal with 
the effigies of King Umberto and Queen Margherita, 
presented by their Majesties and struck specially for 
this occasion. Besides the civil and military authori- 
ties. and the clergy, a deputation of the above- 
mentioned children attended the function. The 
height of the monument is about twenty feet, and at a 
distance of over thirty miles the same can be clearly 
seen through a telescope.”—Mr. E. D. Frank, 26, 
Hermannstrasse, Frankfort, Germany. 





THE 


BLACK DWARF. 

“The original person from whom Elshender 
the Recluse, in Sir Walter Scott’s novel of * The 
Black Dwarf,’ was drawn was a poor unfortunate 
deformed man named David Ritchie. The 
accompanying photograph of him, which is pro- 
bably unique, is taken from a statue, and said 
to be a good likeness. The statue gives an exact 
representation of his height, about three feet, 
and stands within the private grounds of Hal- 
mansion - house, near Peebles, only about 
a mile distant from the hut where ‘ Bow’d Davie’ 
(Crooked David) lived. It was presented to a late 
proprietor of Halyards, 
after the death of the dwarf. 

There are probably now 
only two authentic pictures 
of the dwarf himself in 
existence. David Ritchie 
born in Tweeddale 
about 1740. He is said to 
have been deformed from 
the time of his _ birth, 
though he himself was 
wont to declare that his 
uncouth appearance was 
due to ill-treatment during 
infancy Owing to the 
taunts of his fellow-beings 
regarding his deformity, 
he lived and died a hermit 
and a misanthropist. He 
ordained that when his end 
his remains ‘ should 
with the 


THE 


yards 


was 


came 
mixed 
rubbish of the 
churcl.vard,’ as 


not be 
common 
he chose 
to express it, and he 
selected a lonely spot in 
the glen for his interment 
When he died, 
in 1811, he 


however, 


was buried 
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in the old kirk - yard 
of Manor, from 
which place his remains 
were stolen by a party 
of Resurrectionists. It 
was in 1797 that Sir 
Walter Scott, during 
a visit to a friend at 
Halyards House, 
first met with Bow’d 
Davie, the Black 
Dwarf.”—Mr. C. J. H. 
Cassels, Ghight 
Cottage, 20, Addison 
Terrace, Crieff, Perth, 
N.B. 


A REMARKABLE 
CARD TOWER. 


** This circular struc- 
ture, which took several 
hours to erect, stood 
five feet one and a 
quarter inches in height, 
the diameter of base 
being seven and a half 
inches. It had thirty- 
five tiers of arches, the 
topmost containing one 
arch, the bottom 
eighteen. There were 
404 arches in all and 
1,209 cards. It was 
built entirely with small 
playing-cards measuring 
one and three-quarter 
inches by one and a 
quarter inch. These 
cards were in no way 
attached to one another. 
The photograph was 
taken by Mr. R. S. 
Hill, Upton-on- 
Severn.” —Mr. H. Her- 


Willmore, 
New 


35, Mill 


Bfompton, 


bert 
R« vad, 


Kent. 


HOUSE 
A 


INJURED BY AN 
¢ - 


NI NEST. 


‘This photograph re 
presents a _ piece of a 
white ants’ that de 
stroyed two walls of the 
kitchen of a house in 
Albany, Western Australia. 
The nest, which is of a 
very hard substance, by 
some’ means got dislodged 
from its position on a 
steep hill. It rolled down 
for about two hundred 
yards, being reduced in 
size as it went, and finally 
crashed into a house at the 
bottom, doing the damage 
shown in the picture.”- 
Mr. J. F. McMillan, View 
Street, Cottesloe, Western 
Australia. 


nest 




















onvicts Escafe—Un fhe Diog fy-Gioa, Nemarkable Stories of Nerve. 
Catering for M.P.’s. t'¢ ¥ Curiosities of Cricket. 

















A Tale of Two i 


Inseparables. J | - 4 
BULL = 
- N 
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See Page 22. _ hi > . ‘G | fi nieiniatis 
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135 Illustrations. 
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CRANES 
MARVEL 
MODEL 


4, vp 
‘ ~ 6 
PEI -TIONTH 


Sent Home, Carriage 
Paid, on receipt of first 
instalment, 10/6. 


Avery Handsome Piano, 
with all Modern improve- 
ments. Charming tone 
and touch. Guaranteed 
for 25 Years 


| ¢ 
Send for No. 3 New € AND Sons 
— ce Lonoon "SS? 
.s AND LIVERPOOL 


Old instrumonts taken 
in Exohange 


Acents WANTED. 
Crane’s Buildings, Church &t., Liverpool. 


149, Oxford St., London ; Branches in all Principal Towns. 














ii 


The World’s Family Medicine. 


A Family Medicine is a necessity. The human body ts an intricate piece 
of machinery which is easily put out of order, and unless the wrong be 
righted in its early stages a general breakdown is certain. The wise keep the 
World’s Family Medicine always at hand, and this is acknowledged to be 


EEGHAM'S PILL 


A dose taken when ailments arise will quickly remove the cause of 
the trouble, and good health will speedily be restored. 

They cleanse the System, regulate and tone up the digestive organs, 
and stimulate the Liver and Kidneys to healthy action. 

Always keep BEECHAM’S PILLS in the house, and as occasion 


requires take a dose, and you will enjoy perennial good health. 


WORTH A GUINEA A BOX. 


Sold everywhere in boxes, price 1/14 (56 pills) and 2/9 (168 pills). 


Lt if a Ji “iL =] 
































INDEX TO ADVERTISERS, SEE PAGES 88 AND 89 
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Summer and Holiday Patterns. 


N the language of cloth, serge means good wear. It also means good looks, if, of 
course, it is good serge, aaa you get neither good wear nor good looks. 





Egerton . Bwinett» 


Jtoyal «[B Aeiges 





are not merely serges, but g 


Sliks. Winceys, &c. Theya 
*Wontarewilware’’ Tweed Suitings, <gin., 4/11 


able), in pretty Art Shades, 48in. by 66in., 3/11 eax b. 


Ladies’ Costumes from .. 26/- | Boys’ “ Wontarewilware” Tweed Suits from 14/6 


Bathing ditto from in aa 
Girls’ Dresses from .. .. 9 


By Roval Warrant 
of Appointment to 


H.R.H. THE PRINCESS 
OF WALES. 


IIlustrated 
Catalogues 
Sent Post Free. 


SENT BY RETURN. 


good serges, and you can procure any length from ee Burnett, Ltd., who hold many Royal 
pointments. Theycan send you Patterns, and also of their Tweeds, Flannels, Alpacas, Washing Fabrics, Cottons, 
lso make a speciality of Light Weight Serges, Tweeds, &c., for Warm Climates, and_ their 
wend §/t1 per yard, are very strong. ‘* Picnic’’ Rugs (wash- 
They make to ‘measure, in their Tailoring Department, 


Men’s Suits from os? 
* Shrinknaught” Trousers from ... 11 9, Gc. 


Special Rates for Export. Patterns, Prices, and Sel/-measurement Forms post free from— 


Address : EGERTON BURNETT, Ltd., L. Dept., Wellington, Somerset, Engiand. 
Gl ee 


Men’s * 





LUNCH TIME 
FORGOTTEN 
when you 


BREAKFAST 


Plasmon Oats 


and 


Plasmon Cocoa 


All Grocers and 
Stores. 





You cannot possibly have 


No. 679. a better Cocoa than 


Tan Willow | 
Calf, 
Brogued. 
Price: 


13/9 GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


OCOA 


You will find it the 
very Cocoa you want. 


ORD'S PIANOS: = 


iWMustrated Lists of the ‘‘BORD” Pianos will be sent free, showing prices 
and rates of hire of the various Models, on the THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM, 
from 14/6 per month. Second-hand, from 10,6 per month. 
The “BECHSTEIN” Pianos may also be had on the same system at 
advantageous prices and terms. PIANOS EXCHANGED. 
LIBERAL DISCOUNTS FOR CASH. 


CHAS. STILES & CO., 74 & 76, SOUTHAMPTON ROW, LONDON, W.C. 


Gloves of every descrip- 
tion beautifully cleaned, 
2d. per pair; 1/10 per 
dozen pairs, Post Free. 
116 & 117, NEW BOND ST., W.; 
21 & 22, SLOANE ST., S.W. 
All Letters to Head Office: 
123 & 125, QUEEN VICTORIA ST., E.C. 
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Geo.R.Sims Great Hair Grower 
TATCHO ¢ Army 


“I CAN SPEAK 
in high terms of ‘Tatcho.’ No other treatment for the hair, in 
q inion, can compare with it. I have recommended it to hund 
of patients and non-patients.” 

















the word 
of an Officer 




















“EVER SINCE 
I began to use ‘ Tatcho’ and learnt from experience ite value, 
3 awe rec arene it to vy) friends and acquaintances, and 


“I FIND ‘TATCHO’ 
excellent, and 


better than cz e 
anything I 


have ever 

tried in ~~ — . 

jong life.” CH a7 a fomnree. 
“I HAVE FOUND ‘TATCHO’ 


of distinct £ 
benefit to eG Feren—z 





a it fuile nd 


ame Vat (lew 
ol / ht, CMe. as 


used ‘Tatcho’ for a short time, the result being 
thet the hair began to grow fast und thic 
“18, Ashburn Place, Kensington, W 























my hair. 





“ Trowbridge, 


Crediton,” yd 
















“I Cordially Recommend ‘ Tatcho.’ 


wee, (Lavy Syxzs) 


“2, Chesterfield Street, Mayfair, W.” 






‘Tate o “ 
‘off of 
hair having 
ceased 
Torr-Aluinn, 
Dunoon, 
N.B. 


TATCHO is sold by Chemists and Stores all over the world in bottles at 5/«, 2/9 G 1/s. 
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PARTIES MAY DISAGREE 
BUT OPINIONS ARE UNITED 


CONCERNING 


R-fo\th 


JTHALL’S — 


Parties may disagree, but concerning the 
merits of ‘‘Thor’’ Boots there can be no two 
opinions. ‘‘ Thor’’ Boots are made in numerous 
styles, sizes, and fittings, so that there will be 
found an easy and comfortable fit for every 
foot—a stylish and substantial boot for every 
footwear purpose. 

Just now, as Spring merges into Summer, 
men are discarding their Winter Boots for 
others more in keeping with the coming Season. 
To all such we commend ‘‘ Thor”’ Boots. 

**Thor’’ Boots make ideal Summer homes 
for the feet, being light, cool, and well venti- 
lated. They are made in Black Box Calf, Brown 
Willow Calf, and Glace Kid. 

A trial sample pair of good quality will cost 
you 11/-; superior, 13/-, 15/-, 17/-, 21/6, post 
paid, any size, on receipt of P.O. Interesting 
Catalogue will be mailed free. 





SOUTHALL & CO. (Dept. L), 
187, Kirkstall Road, LEEDS. 


, 72. Pinstone Street. SHEFFIELD 
Retail Stores { $7 Bridge Strest, BRADFORD. 














The Charm 
of the 
Right Tobacco 


MORE LEA’S SMOKERS 






Those exceptional 
qualities, difficult to a 
define but very real, 
which, realised in com- 
bination, give to pipe 
smoking its own pecu- 
liar and most satisfying 
charm, will always be a 
found in these three 
mixtures a THE LONGSHOREMAR. 

By Will Owen 











i 











BOARDMAN’S wip 
CHAIRMAN meprum) 
RECORDER (rucy 


They have complete coolness, a pleasing 
fragrance, and that subtle quality usually 
termed flavour, given to them by the inclusion 
and right selection of tobaccos unknown to 








most blenders. 









They are pure tobacco of fine quality 
only, without any added scent or flavouring : 
they are tobacco in its best form. 







These three mixtures cover the range 
of strengths that will meet the tastes of ninety 
men in every hundred, and are sold by most 
good class tobacconists in the country at 
54d. per oz., in | and 2oz. Packets, and 
+ and 4lb. Tins. 

If any difficulty is experienced in obtaining 
them, send I/- for Sample 20z. Packet to— 


R. J. LEA, 


The Tobacco Specialist, 
45, Market Street, 
MANCHESTER. 
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Children Like 


“Turog Bread 


and it is far better for them 
than ordinary brown bread, 
because in the process of 
preparation, all the body- 
building salts, the food part 
of the wheat, are retained. 
“Turog” Meal, too, is par- 
tially cooked in preparation, 
which gives “* Turog” Bread 
its lightness of crumb and 
crisp crust. It has a delicate 
flavour all its own, and 
is both appetising and 
easily digested. It makes 
crisp, light toast. 





Write now for 


Free Sample Loaf, 


mentioning your baker’s name 
and address, to— 


Spillers & Bakers, Ltd., 


Dept. B, 
CARDIFF. 











| @SAFES ™- SAFE 


Is not a tin box practically as 
secure as an unreliable safe ? 


Patent ‘Channel Bolt’ 


CANNOT BE FORCED. 


Write for Model (sent free) and see how our con- 
tinuous bolt all round the door (not a.ceries of small 
bolts) ensures such security as no other safe offers. 
Write for particulars, with name of nearest agent 
(where one can be inspected), to Sole Makers :-— 


PHILLIPS & SON, 
Dept. 8., Speedwell Works, BIRMINGHAM. 


































— 
Profitable Home Em loyment on 
the original “ FOSTER” Patent 


KNITTER 


which rapidly makes all size Stockings, 
Yests, and Olothing 

28 Gold and Silver Medals. Established 1861. 

Write for Cash, Hire or Work Terms. 


JAMES FOSTER. Dept cools Wholesale. 


w 
41, Friargate, PRESTON. 
BOYD PIANO-PLAYER 


The Most Perfect and 
Effective Piano- Player. 
Easiest to Pedal. 


Manufactured in London. 
65 NOTES. 


TRANSPOSES IN 
8 DIFFERENT KEYS. 


£29 CAsu, 
Payeente ot) Ola 

















































BOYD, Ltd., 19, woLsoRN, Lonvon, Eo. 
Manufacturing Dentists, Messrs. 
return, or offer 
. London, W 


Delivered in the United Kingdom, carriage paid, on payment of 
O | BOUGHT. 
snoWNING, give the very 
made. 133, Oxford 

Est. 100 Years. 


first month's instalment. JUustration and particulars free. 
The well - known London 
8. M 
ART | FI A | A L best value; if forwarded by post 
utmost value per 
t (opp Berners 
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Pulvermacher’s 
Guide to Health 
& Strenath. 


To the sick and weary 
and weak; to those in 
pain from Rheumatism, 
Lumbago, Backache, 
etc.; to the Nervous 
and Dyspeptic; ¢o all 
those who have atlments 
which refuse to yield to 
drug treatments, this 
book is worth its weight 
in gold. It has lifted 
the cloud of ill-health 
and weakness from the 
lives of hundreds, and 
shown them the way to 
a truly happy life. Read 
it and see what the 





























greatest scientific and medical men of our time say of Electro- 
Galvanism—how it puts into the human system the one element 
of nerve strength which can make life worth living—and learn 
some physiological truths that will set your mind at rest on 
many a point that mystifies you now. Fully illustrated. 
WRITE TO-DAY, enclosing this advertisement, and we 
will send you a FREE COPY at once. You cannot afford to 
miss such an opportunity of investigating the claims of scientific 


restoration. Address :— 


THE SUPERINTENDENT, PULVERMACHERS, Ltp., 
36, Vutcan House, 56, LupGatEe HILL, Lonpon, E.C. 


Office Hours, 9 to 6. Established 1848. 
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The Garments illustrated here are the latest accepted ideas of 
the leaders of Fashion for Summer Wear. If these Models are not to your fancy there 
are plenty to suit you in John Noble’s Latest FASHION GUIDE, “ Secrets: How to Dress Well,” which is GG 


sent post free to every applicant. Let us send you a copy NOW! 
SPECIAL VALUE VOILE SKIRT. 


A LOVELY BLOUSE 
AT LITTLE COST. Model Carriage 
1498. 7/Il 5d. pe 
Dainty Voile Skirt in Black, Navy, and 


Model Carriage 
1495. 2/6 4d. extra. 
Brown Voile. Lined batiste, weil cut 


Beautiful Blouse of Mercerised Lawn, a : : 
material which has al. the appearance = and nicely made with full frill and 
of silk but washes far better, spec trimmings of satin ribbon arranged 
iaily recommended for beauty of in rows as sketch. The material is 
—- pong Rdg more Slightly gathered round waist and 
> By Boemine od gg fastens at back. To fit figures 24, 

26 and 28 inches waist; length of 


















ment than in many a B!ouse 




























at double the price. The ; i i 
ront is elaborately trimmed skirt, 38, 40 or 42 inches. Price 
lace and insertion, and lace 7/il. Carriage 5d. extra. 








motifa to 
swabs CREAM SKIRTS, same 
design. can also be 


supplied for 


CoOLoURS: 
White. T rquoise, Pink 
Sky, Eau de Nil, and 
Heliotrope 
Price 3/6. Carriage 
d. extra, 



















ng wr) rene. a pales / /) 
Zz 


EBROOKS MILs 


Y 
‘ Z aw y . 
7 / Ses ——- = % ‘ — <> _ nl ema 
EE, SIMONE = Ee 4S SSIES Aas 





















FOR PRIVATE HOUSES 


40)- 
PER SET. 


ror GREY HAIR mv 


SHADEINE, pusrantesd permanent, 
washable, and absolutely harmless. 
Will not burn the hair or produce un- 
natural tint. Detection im ible. 
2g Contains no lead, silver, sulphur, ete. 
Trial Bottle, 7d. ; New Size, 1/2; I 
Bottle, 3/9, post free (secretly packed). 
State colour required. 
8S. T. ALEXANDRE (Est. 1861), 
Westbourne Grove, Lond Ww. 




























Please write at once 
for Descriptive 
Circular. 







Chimney- 
sweeping and 


8 YEARS’ WEAR! 












Machines Spect- 20 YEARS’ WEAR!! gi 
ally designed for Pri “ — — Made with strong Plaited 






vate Houses, Country Jute Soles, which will 








Mansions, Hotels, Farms, much 

ete. They are always useful, longer 

and last a lifetime than lea 
W. & G. ASHFORD, ther with 











4, Barnt Green, Birmingham. oe ~ s 
Mr. Evans, 114, Vauxhall Walk. Lambeth, writes (7/11/02): * Last 
ir lasted me nearly 8 years.” Mr. Wititw (Chef), Exch. Club, 


iverpool, says (Dec.,'05): “ Have worn them twenty years and 
will continue to do so.” 
Enclose Length of Walking Shoe Prices (post. free) 
Colour—Brown, Black, or White Children's. Ladies’. Gent's. 
T H F 0) 28 L A R A. Plain Shoes (without strapping) 16 18 1/10 
os D. Superior Canvas (as per illustration) _ 26 29 


E. Jute-Soled Boots (no strapping 2- 33 


If three pairs at one time, reduction of 2d. per pair. Post free 
United Kingdom, abroad extra. Established nearly 20 years. 
PATENT CANVAS SHOE Co., No. 1, Steps Road, Glasgow. 
Send P.O. direct, as we have no retail Stores. Shop Agents Wanted. 


Canvas Leather-Sole Shoes (superior) .. 3/6 399 49 
White Buckskin (Leather Soles) . — 716 
* = Boots (Leather Soles), 12/6; (Red Rubber), 15/- 
/ c Red Rubber (Fine Brown Canvas or Brown Leather Uppers) 5/8 
~ 











BLACKS WHITE 


HOW CAN WE ASSIST THE HOME P 
? Automatic Knitter 


Provides a sure means for quickly 
establishing profitable business. 
Proved by many —— Councils, 

Institutions who have had machines 
to enable deserving hy le earn a liv ing. 
See Testimonials, ORK TAKEN, 
SADIN, 67, Southwark St , London. 


WATSKY. 


LAME 
AM 
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WATCH MAKERS To 
THE ADMIRALTY. 


















WATCH Gold @s¢5 


has splendid Solid 14-ct. Gold ytins or Half-Hunting Cases (as shown). It 
Movement fitted with Chronometer 
COLONIAL ORDERS 


has an admirable quality Keyless 
Tested ro variations in temperatures and wear 
























Balance -— Breguet Sprung. 
in the sadd horoughly strong and substantial. Highly Recommended engag: pecial attention, and 
for Home 4 Colonial Wear. Monogram richly engraved 5- extra In Solid are executed with promptness 
14-ct. old Cases, £4 17s. 6d.; 18-ct.. £7158. In Fine, Substantial and the utmost fidelity. Colonial 
Sterling Sliver Cases, £2 10s. y clients secure articles of the 
Mailed safely te any part of the world, at the Semone s Risk, exactly as greatest merit at an almost 
incredible saving as compared with 


Money orders payable 








photographed and described, upon receipt of remittance 
at the G.P.O.. Manchester. 

The ae +p ty ” Ws ae h is not offered by a firm who are mere “ Watch 
Sellers." The H. Wh te Manufacturing Company are Highly 
Skilled Watch As, with a re eee extending over 70 years, 
for the production of Watches of the Hishest Merit 


The “COUNTY ” Watch has all the points embodied 
in a High-Class Watch; without the , High-Grade 

price It keeps accurate time. If will stand 
any wear in any climate. It is beautiful 
to look at. It is the * Finest Value ‘in the 
Empire 
A POST-CARD-—ITS GREAT 
VALUE.—Guide Book, illustrating the 
Company's latest productions in 

Watches, Chains, Rings, Bracelets, 
post paid anywhere, ee 
Sreayp Mac. It ma 
save you counts? 


Colonial prices. Insured postage, 

British Possessions, 

16; elsewhere, 
5/-. 

































H.WHITE, Manufacturing [54 onocnie ees 
anufacturing© | /34 Piccadilly Circus, W 
104, Market st vextze MANCHESTER. J\ ovee enw oevor. next Criterion 


DO YOU WANT A BOTTLE 
OF GOOD CLARET? 

IF 80, BUY DIRECT FROM THE GROWER! 
Why Pay Your Grocer 18/- when you can get — 
same wine for 10 - delivered at your door? He 
is Our Offer!—We wili send you a bottle of the 
above on receipt of 1-,or 1 doz. on receipt of 10/., 
Carriage Paid. If you want a fine Claret we have 
Chateau Lafite, 1901 vintage, at 24/- per doz. 
bettie ¢ sy we will send you a sample bottle for v 

h Wines are First Quality, and if you 
A) yy oa like them we will take them back and 


















return you your money; but you will give us 
further orders. If you want credit we will 
give it against references. Now give 
us a trial and have valu; for 
your money. 










Reason. 










Vom BEAN @& CoO., 
No beard is too tough, no face too 13, Sackville St., Piccadilly, 
tender, no man too clumsy to enjoy LONDON, W. 
P London Agents. 









perfect satisfaction with the 


Gem Safety Razor 


You can shave in the dark, it is so easy. 
The virtue is ali in the blade. 

BE SURE IT IS THE ORIGINAL 
AMERICAN GEM. 















Every 
= 
Pair 
Made to 
Measure 


Boot, 13/6 












Of 


all — or direct 
from the Importers, 


ost 5 /- Free. 


8, GUITERMAN & Co., Ld. 
(Dept. M.), 

35/6 Aldermanbury, 

London, E.C. 











This shows our 

‘Special " design BESPOKE BOOT 
Horse-Skin Boot FACTORY, 
—unbreakable Rusupes, 

back and no side NorTHAaMPTON 
seam. Send for Depots at— 
Tilustrated Cata Nottingham, 
logue and Mea Leeds, Manchester 
surement Form and 1 
















8 THE s TRA, VD MA GAZINE. 


provide 
everything 


CASH OR EASY MONTHLY PAYMENTS. 


Send for any of my Departmental! Catalogues, 
Post Free on application. 
Watches | - & Stationery | liassinettes, etc. 
Clocks & Bronzes| Athletic Goods Boots and Shoes 
Jewellery, etc. | Ladies’ Outfitting | General Drapery 
Sheffield Cutlery | Mantles & Costumes; Furniture 



















Everybody can 

write easily and 

fluently by using 
e 


‘* JEWEL” Fountain PEN. 
It . — Ideal of Efficiency, combines 
all the latest-improvements. Fitted 
with best quality 14-ct. Gold Nib. 































= Silver Piate | Ladies’ Millinery | Tools 
Price mm Ei re paid Travelling Bags | Men's and Boys | Machi inery 
and Requisites Tailoring | Glass and China 
Mounted and chased, 7/6. Cameras | Men's and Boys Bicycles 
Musica! Goods | Outfitting! Harness & Vehicles 





Buyers’ Guide for Colonial and Foreign Trade (944 pages of 
Mlustrations and Descriptions of Goods in our various depart. 
ments) sent to any part of the world. 

AGENTS WANTED. Goop Pay. No RESPONSIBILITY. 


J. G. GRAVES, supp Warehouse, SHEFFIELD 





“CALTON” STYLO PEN, 3/- 
of Stationers, or Sole Makers— 
JEWEL PEN 00. (Dept. . 

102, Fenchurch 8t., London, E.0. 























IMPROVED SELF-PROPELLING & SELF-ADJUSTABLE “ NOSES AND EARS. 


NOSES.—The only patent Nose Machines in 


the world. Improve ugly noses of all kinds. 
Scientific yet simple. Can be worn during sleep. 
Send stamped envelope for full particulars. 


% \ RED NOSES.— My long-established medically 
And other invalids Coods. approved Treatment absolutely cures red noses, 


Reclining Chairs, Bath 3/9 post free. Foreign, 1/6 extra 

Ch airs, Carrying UGLY EARS.—My patent Rubber Ear Caps 

Chairs, Adjustable a ugly outstanding ears. Hundreds of suc- 

Cou fl Back Rest cessful cases. 7/6 post free. Foreign, 1/6 extra. 
a tie nay C. LEES RAY. 10 E. Central Chambers, Liverpool. 


Leg Rests, Head Rests, 


Commodes, Bed Trays, 


Bedside Tables, Read- GRATIS TO EVERY Lapy 


ing Stands, &c., in 
many different styles, N 
meeting every demand 
for necessity and 
luxury. Comfort forall. ‘“ - - THE.. 
{ BB) arito for Catalogue PERFECT” SANITARY TOWEL. 
F 3. With Girdle to Fit any Waist 


J, FOOT & SON, Patentees & Manufacturers, (free by post). 
171, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. The “HOSEZENE” Co., Nottingham. 


OULTON & NOE 


SOUPS in Glasses, Tins, Tablets, and Powder. 
POTTED MEATS in Tins, Glasses, and Jars. 
MARMALADE and PICKLES in Jars and Glasses. 
BRISKET OF BEEF in Fresh Blocks, Glasses, and Tins. 






































SAMPLE TONGUE, 4/-. BEEF, 1/9. Other Samples, 6d. SSuitTen a pens} 
Order from your GROCER If any difficulty in obtaining, write to meLLEO OX TeNcues 





POULTON & NOEL, Ltd., Belgravian Works, LONDON, N. 


Booklet sent Free. 


OX TONGUES on:. 


59 AND NOT A WRINKLE. p T 
I have removed mine, and will remove yours, ra D he DE 0 S| + 


and guarantee you a Youthful C omplexion. 
Particulars of a ‘‘ guaranteed cure” sent on 
receipt of stamped addressed envelope. 













We offer to first 1,000 customers our 
£10-10 “*S'= £4-10 
Thousands of Unsolicited Testimonials— .» for. . 

> ; “ 7 - and 50 Cigars value 10/-, or Hand- 
genuine under a penalty of £1,000. some Gold Brooch. Instalments 5/- 


MADAME §S. T. ELISE, 5, Farley Rd., Catford, extra. Send for particulars. 
LONDON (Late New Bond Street). THE DEREHAMROAD CYCLE CO., NORWICH. 


A GOOD STEP *::!ce2:5> 
Dr. HOGYES SOCKS. 


They Prevent Hot, Wet, Perspiring, or Inflamed Feet, and 
Cure Corns, Bunions, and are the vik practical hoot sobk 
evermade, Try a pair, they’|,. please yo 
Made in 3 qualities, 6d., 1/-, 2/- per pair, post free all ovér the worl? Teceipt of P.O. 
or stamps Write for descri ptive Pamphlet am x Discount to Retailers. Wholesale 
Export Agente Wanted.— Hogyes | Dept.7), 























Without 
Asbestos 


















39-40, Chiswell St., London, E.C 
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A REMEDY 
OFFERED FREE 


which possesses all the ele=- 
ments that go to produce a good 
head of hair. Its powerful, sti- 
mulating properties go straight 
to the hair roots— giving them a 
life and vigour they never Knew 
before. And life and vigour to 
the roots mean more hair, 
stronger hair, better hair. It 
will assuredly do all this for 
YOU, as it has done for thou- 
sands of others. 


Mr. HARRY DE WINDT, 


the Great Explorer, writes: 


“| think it right to tell you that on my return 
from my recent Land Expedition from Paris to 
New York | was practically bald, the few hairs | 
had left were rapidly coming out. | had only used 
your ‘HARLENE’ for two months, and am per- 
fectly astounded at its marvellous results. My 
hair has ceased dropping out, and is growing 
again quite thickly, and | can safcly testify - 
from personal experience to the marvellous Se aa” Pi 


EDWARDS’ 


“HARLENE’ = HAT 


THE GREAT HAIR PRODUCER AND RESTORER. 
The Finest Dressing. Specially Prepared and Delicately Perfumed. 
A Luxury and a Necessity to every Modern Toilet. 


UNDER ROYAL PATRONAGE & SUPPLIED DIRECT TO— 
H.M. THE QUEEN OF GREECE. | oA8, Ths. CROWN PRINCE OF 


H.R.H. THE DUCHESS OF SPARTA. | 
H.R.H. PRINCE GEORGE OF GREECE. 















H.R.H. PR | 
INCESS HOHENLOHE. | PRINCESS ANNA HOHENLOHE. 

H.LH. THE GRAND DUCHESS GEORGE | 1H. THE GRAND DUCHESS OF 

OF RUSSIA, ' MECKLENBURG-SCHWERIN. 
H.R.H. PRINCESS MARIE CF GREECE 
: Writes : “* Messrs. Edwards’ Preparation, A FREE SAMPLE BOTTLE 
Harlene for the Hair, has given entire satis- will be sent to any part of the world to any person filling up 
faction. this form and enclosing 3d. for carriage. (Foreign stamps 

taken.) If presented personally at our offices, no charge 
H.I.H. THE GRAND DUCHESS GEORGE will be made 
OF RUSSIA Pe ctspteaneveumeniaibnnd bale 
IR a Pg ae once six botties of MN ad cinah 50th Dekewateeetibesiovebbatane ehicatan 
, e 

when Princess Marie of p ntany sent to H.1.H. STRAND MAG. (Jowe, 1906)... .....ceceee-ceeeee’s 











1/+, 2/6, and 4/6 per Bottle, from Chemists and Stores all over the World, or sent direct on receipt of Postal Order. 


EDWARDS’ “HARLENE” CO., 95 & 96, HICH HOLBORN, LON 
16 REET RCRD 


. — W.C. a 
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A JOY TO OUTDOOR SMOKERS. 





Dunhill’s 


PATENT 


SHIELD 
PIPE 





No. 






B_ Quality. 


Specially selected Briar, 
hand - made throughout 
the finest quality. Al 













shapes. 
Unmounted - - - 4/. 
With Heavy Silver 
ount - - - 
No. 6 


A_ Quality. 


First Quality Briar, with 
finest vulcanite hand- 
finished mouthpiece. All 
shapes. 
Unmounted - - 2/4 
With Silver Mount 3/- 


No.2 






New Popular Quality, 
All Shapes, 1/6. 
Silver Mounted, 2/s, 






NOTE! 
The shield is equally 
efficient | whether 
the pipe is carried 
straight or at the side 
of the mouth. 
































AVE you noticed, when smoking your pipe 

out of doors in a high wind, or when 

Walking, Cycling, Driving, Motoring, Boating, 

or what not, that a Forced Draught is 

created, converting your pipe for the time being 
into a miniature blacksmith’s forge ? 


THAT MEANS 


An Excessively hot smoke, Discomfort of flying 
sparks, waste of quite 50 per cent. of tobacco 
and ruination of the finest bowl in existence. 


GOOD NEWS 
TO OUTDOOR 
SMOKERS 


Dunhill’s Patent Shield Pipe, which 
is scientifically made, entirely overcomes these 
disadvantages. The Shield which is the feature 
of the Pipe is formed by a slight extension of 
the Briar in front of the bowl, and it is extra- 
ordinary how such a simple idea bids fair to 
revolutionize the orthodox shape of the tobacco 
pipe. It makes outdoor smoking as pleasurable 
as the fireside whiff, it enables you to enjoy a 
perfectly cool economical smoke in a gale of 
wind, or when travelling at 60 miles an hour 
on a motor car. It renders it unnecessary to 
press the tobacco down after lighting, thereby 
preventing caking and providing a free cool 
smoke under all circumstances. 


AND HOME 
SMOKERS 


have much to appreciate; they will find these 
pipes invaluable in the house, the Shield pre- 
venting the ash from dropping on the carpet, 
the billiard table, or the card table. 


It costs no more than an ordinary 
pipe, and every bowl is warranted 
not to crack or burn. 


Of all the leading Tobacconists throughout the world. 


— SPECIAL OFFER — 
Single sample Pipe of any quality sent post free at the above prices from 
the inventor, ALFRED DUNHILL, 8, Argyll Place, Regent St., London, W. 


Wholesale only from A. Posener & Co., 61 & 614, Mansell Street, London, E. 
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TO GAIN 


INCREASED VITALITY 








NATURE’S DELICIOUS 


RESTORATIVE. 





NERVE WEAKNESS. 


The glory of a man is his strength of 
brain and muscle ! 

The glory of a woman is her bright and 
happy disposition ! 

The glory of a child is the ruddy glow 
of sparkling health ! 

But all this is changed to sadness when 
nerves give way. 

Failures in life generally indicate nerve 
weakness ! 


Many a brilliant man has succumbed to 
nerves. 
Many a clever woman has had to give 


up literary work. 

It’s all a question of nerves, and how 
much you can stand. 

Some brain-fagged workers last 
time. 


a long 


But there are others whose brains soften 
quickly. 

It is only when ‘‘ Wincarnis” is taken 
that we wake up to proper health 
and strength. 








NERVE STRENGTH. 
The nerves are very responsive to 
* Wincarnis” as a pick-me-up. 


If your work 


* Wincarnis ” 


feels like drudgery, 
makes it light ! 


If your sleep is fitful, it is made 
refreshing ! 

If you are irritable, it will make you 

cheerful ! 

languid, you 


If you are dull and 
nerve-tonic, 


require a powerful 
* Wincarnis.” 

The nerves 
body, brain, 
a fact ! 

**Wincarnis” is the 
nerve-tonic extant ! 

** Wincarnis ” 
and resilient, 


control the efficiency of 
and muscle, and that’s 


most powerful 


keeps the nerves strong 

and that’s a fact, too! 

** Wincarnis ” is a boon in the sick-room, 
and during convalescence especially. 

If you wish to be brilliant, bright, and 
brisk, kindly send in the Coupon 
at once. 








““WINCARNIS ”— 


SENT GRATIS. 





NOTE Any applicant is entitled to one free sample bottle of 
* “Wincarnis,” providing three penny stamps are sent in 
with this Coupon. The stamps pay the cost of carriage, but no charge 
whatever is made for the peteiee wine. Address to eman & Co., 
Ltd., Wincarnis Works, Norwich, nee c avels Coupon 

“ WINCARNIS” WITH 1is preparation, 
which is very bitter, has a large sale > and ao not be confounded 
with “ Wincarnis” without Quinine. ‘ Wincarnis” with Quinine 
can be obtained of most Chemists and Patent Medicine Vendors 
and Stores, but “ Wincarnis” without Quinine is sold only by 
Licensed Grocers, Licensed Chemists, and Wine Merchants. If you 
want “ Wincarnis” without Quinine, do not be persuaded to take 
the “ Wincarnis” with Quinine. Should any difficulty arise in 
ctaining it, kindly wr.te for address of the nearest agents to 

he Proprietors 












To obtain ‘‘Wincarnis’’ Free of Charge, 


Sign this Coupon. 


Tue Srranp Macazine, June, 1906. 








COLEMAN & CO., Ltd., WINCARNIS WORKS, NORWICH. 
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Catesbys’ Bordered 
CORK LINO makes 


HOME BEAUTIFUL 


The Illustration shows Pattern No 





I-NOLA is the most beautiful floor-covering 

your fondest desire ever pictured. It has 

a soothing richness and a good effect that 

helps the furniture to look better and 

costlier, and brightens the room. More- 

® over, LI-NOLA has something else to 
make it deserving of your patronage : it is 

truly a durable substance, and embodies 

more virtues than any other floor-covering: on the 
market It is hygienic, it removes brutal floor- 
scrubbing labour, and it is a floor-covering with a 
richly -coloured border, so arranged that every room 
from attic ove to basement can be advantageously 
covered. WHY NOT TRY SOME? You can 
do so on Easy Terms (no security required) or 
we allow 2- in the £ discount for cash. We pay 
carriage to your door Write for free book of 


Beautiful Designs and Sample. 


A few Specimen Sizes and Prices of Li-nola. 
Other Sizes at proportionate cost. 


£s.d. 

3 yds. by 3 yds. including border 18 0 
3 yds. by Shyds a . 1 10 
3 yds. by 4 yds. - m 1 40 
34yds. by 4 yds. a rm 1 80 
4 yds. by 4 yds. 1120 


CATESBY & SONS, 


Desk F, ‘‘ Linoland,"’ 
Tottenham Court Rd., London, W. 


RIDER HAGGARD 
NOVELS 


SIXPENNY EDITION. 








New Volumes of NEWNES’ SIXPENNY 
COPYRIGHT NOVELS. Illustrated. 


Nada the Lily. 


By H. Rider Haggard. 


Montezuma’s Daughter. 
By H. Rider Haggard. 


Messrs. Newnes take this opportunity of 
announcing that they are beginning the pub- 
lication in sixpenny form of Mr. Rider Haggard’s 
novels, produced in the superior style which 
characterised the Merriman Series. The whole 
of the series will be illustrated by the finest 
black and white artists of the day, including 
Byam Shaw, Cyrus Cuneo, and Maurice 
Greiffenhagen. The cover designs will be 
specially effective, and uniform in style. They 
will be printed in two colours. The publishers, 
perhaps, need not point out the importance of 
this new series, which is destined to establish a 
record in sixpenny editions, as nothing in any 
way corresponding to it has been attempted yet. 























Newnes’ Sixpenny 
Copyright Novels, &., 


WHICH IS UNDOUBTEDLY THE FINEST 
SERIES NOW BEFORE THE PUBLIC, 


Includes Works by “ following Well-known 
Authors : — 


H. SETON MERRIMAN W. W. JACOBS 
H. RIDER HAGGARD MISS BRADDON 
HENRY HARLAND BART KENNEDY 
A. CONAN DOYLE GEO. R. SIMS 
HALLIWELL SUTCLIFFE F. ANSTEY 
WILLIAM LE QUEUX E. W. HORNUNG 
DOUGLAS SLADEN RICHARD MARSH 
EDEN PHILLPOTTS GRANT ALLEN 
&e., &c. 


A Complete List of nearly 100 Titles may be 
had on application to the Publisher. 


Price 6d., of all Booksellers, or 
8d., post free, from 


GEORGE NEWNES, Ltd., LONDON, W.C. 
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JUNE, 6th month—Begins on Friday—30 days. 





























MOON'S Full Moon, 6th ............... 12 min. past 9 p.m. New Moon, 2!st......... 6 min. past 11 p.m. 
CHANGES. Last Quarter, 13th............34 min. past 7 p.m. First Quarter, 29th 19 min. past 2 p.m. 
«A GENERAL INFORMATION. COMMENTS. 

1] F Formosa ceded to Japan, 1895. 

2]S_ | Garibaldidied,1882; born, 22nd July,18077 RESTORES STRENGTH, ENERGY 

3] 5 | Whit Sunday. AND NERVE POWER. 

41M | Bank Holiday. 

5 | Tu | Adam Smith born, 1723. When your Nerves lack Vigour and Vitality 

6 | W | Sunrises, 3.47; sets, 8.9. and your Physical Energy seems to have 

7 | Th | First Reform Bill passed, 1832. completely vanished, be sure to take 

8i1F Death of Mahomet, 632. Guy Ss Tonic. P . 

91S | Charles Dickens died, 1870. It is the most successful Nervine and 

— - general Restorative you can possibly have. 

S | Trinity Sunday. Guy’s Tonic is rich in the exact materials 
M | St. Barnabas. every Weakly person stands in need of. It 
Tu | Charles Kingsley born, 1819. gives real lasting Strength to every part of the 
W | Sun rises, 3.45; sets, 8.15. System. Its action is prompt, pleasant, safe 
Th | Battle of Naseby, 1645. and certain. 






Magna Charta signed, 1215. 








F 
16)S “ Drummond Castle” disaster, 1896. 
17 | $ | Ist Sunday after Trinity. 
18 | M | Battle of Waterloo, 1815. 
19 | Tu | C.H. Spurgeon born,'34; died, 31 Jan.,"92} 
20 | W | Accession of Queen Victoria, 1837. 
21 | Th | Longest Day. Sun rises, 3.44 ; sets, 8.18. 
22) F H.M.S. “ Victoria” sunk, 1893. 
23|S Prince Edward of Wales born, 1894. 
24 | § | 2nd Sunday after Trinity. 
25 | M | Battle of Bannockburn, 1314. 
26 | Tu | Corn Laws repealed, 1846. 
27 | W | Sun rises, 3.46; sets, 8.19. 


= 


Lord Raglan died, 1855. 


of 


may 


Cambridge, 
be had on 


A Clergyman and B.A. 
whose name and address 
application, writes :— 

‘‘T feel I must write and tell you how very 
satisfactory I have found Guy's Tonic. Being in 
a low, Nervous, Depressed state, with disinclina- 
tion for Food, I thought I would try your Medicine, 
and I must say the results were remarkable. 

** My Languor and Depression seemed to vanish 
by magic and in about 24 hours I was quite myself 
again—brisk and Cheerful. 

‘I also noticed the excellent effects of Guy's 
Tonic in promoting an Appetite—that while good 
yet seemed natural and not false. Guy’s Tonic 
certainly Tones one up in the most refreshing and 
delightful manner.”’ 








St. Peter, Apostle and Martyr. 
Tower Bridge opened, 1894. 


“FAGGED 
OUT” 


















wn 











your recreation. 


to sit down and rest all the time and feel that everything is 
Your Appetite is probably poor, your 


**too much trouble."’ 
Energy and Brightness quite vanished. 


There is a remedy for this poor Weak condition—a Remedy that gives 


real lasting Strength. That Remedy is Guy's Tonic. 


Guy's Tonic at once improves the Appetite, so that you eat your meals 
It feeds the Nerves, restores Muscular Vitality 
the signs of returning Health. 


with zest and enjoyment. 
and gives you Vigour and alertness 
Tonic makes you look well and feel well 


It does this safely, pleasantly and surely and the good effect is permanent. 


That feeling of Tiredness and 
utter Weariness from which 
you suffer means that you 
cannot work so well or so 
long—that you do not enjoy 


LIGHTING UP TIME— 
1 HOUR AFTER SUNSET. 


GUY'S 


etal 








You want 


TONIC 








Guy's 


1/14 of all Chemists. 


ia aidtindl 
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INNOVATION. 





THE VERY LATEST 


WALKING ON AIR 


The Wonderful Combination **FOOTSHAPE” BOOT; with “AEROLITE” 
PNEUMATIC SOLES and Genuine ‘‘WOOD-MILNE” HEEL PADS. 


BUILT in—not merely attached after the boot is made, but included in the process of manufacture. 


IN FOOTWEAR. A LUXURIOUS 








Barratt’s Pneumatic ‘‘F ootshape’’ Boot 


+. The.. 
‘* FOOTSHAPE” 
COMBINATION. 
Regd. 







Nothing like it has ever been produced before. ig 


It is non-slipping and a non-conductor of electricity 
(Electrical Engineers should note this). Wears four g 
times as long as any ordinary boot. Increases your 
height, yet no one can perceive any difference from an g 
ordinary smart high-grade boot. 

OUR SIZES ARE: 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, II (size 12, | 
widths : No. 3 width (for slender feet}; No. 4 (medium); 
the coupon stating size and width required. 

POSTAGE RATES: For most Colonies 2/6 extra ; 
River Colony and Transvaal, 4/6 extra. 


Cut out this Couzon NOW. 


- extra). 


REGD. 

SPECIFICATION : 
THE SOLE is fitted with the unique 
ees “ AFROLITE™ unpunc- 


turable air cushions. We have enharced the 
value of this truly wonderful invention by the 
careful manner in which it is fitted. The pneu- 
matic cushions project throv zh three holes, and 
round each cushion the sole ic stitched, thus 
making the whole perfectly secure. A thin 
sheet of rubber extends throughout under the 
sole. This makes it absolutely damp-proof. 


THE HEEL is recessed to receive the 
=== “WOOD-MILNE” Pad. 


This is so neatly done that no one can tell 
the difference from an ordinary well-built 
heel, yet it will always remain perfectly level, 
because, as the pads revolve, they distribute 
the wear evenly over the whole surface. 


THE ; UPPER is of special superfine 
quality black glace kid, 


whole golosh, jockey back (unbreakable), 
straight toe-cap, fine linen lined. Guaranteed 
best quality throughout. 














This Pneumatic Patent is so adapted as 
to make it a boon in ordinary walking. 

Delightfully luxurious in wear, the 
“Aerolite ” Sole possesses a buoyancy hitherto 
unobtainable. 

The MEDICAL PROFESSION 
highly recommend the “Aerolite” for general 
footwear. 


Every size is made in four different 
No. 5 (wide); No. 6 (extra wide). Fill in 


Cape Colony and Natal, 3/6 extra; Orange 


To any part of the United Kingdom post free. 





REMEMBER: These Boots can 


only be obtained 











PIE cco senevecnecescesseneseesesestecte 


AMBIEEE 000000: 00+ 000000 











covUPTrown. 
For Aerolite—Wood-Miine — Combination Boots. 
To Messrs. W. Barratt & Co., NorRTHAMPTON 
ase air of your Pneumat **Footshape’’ 
erolit oles and ‘Vood-Miine Pads, for 
stad Or der 21 *. 
Fe i eicntinitis, weataiainneniaancanenn 


SS Sexanp Magazine,” June, 06. 


by sending direct to our North- 
ampton Works. ¢ ¢@ @ #4 @ 


W. BARRATT @ C0., 


DEPT. 15, 


Sterling Shoe Works, 


NORTHAMPTON, 
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MADE IN 
ENGLAND 


A 


M~. YPEWRITER. 


With its Universal Keyboard, Changeable 
Type, Automatic Impression, Visible Writing, 
has all the advantages of the most expensive 
machines at about one quarter the cost. 
Our Free Booklet will tell 
you of its Unique Features. 
THE MOYA TYPEWRITER CO., LEICESTER. 
Lonpon Orrice: 85, Strand. 








A Certain Way to 
Improve Your Memory 


The Pelman-Foster Memory System 
means to the brain what modern business 
methods mean to commercial life. We 
show you how to train the brain to think 
and remember—we help you to make the 
brain a well-ordered house of mental 
treasures, where every fact is accessible— 
where every scrap of knowledge comes 
readily to mind when you require it. 

There is no mystery about Memory 
Training. 

Write to-day for our Free Booklet, 
“Memory, and How to Improve It,” and 
learn what a simple thing it is to train 
your Memory to serve you faithfully. 

Address, The SECRETARY, THE 
PELMAN SCHOOL OF MEMORY, 
22, Wenham House, Bloomsbury Street, 


London, W.C. 


SOUTH AFRICA: O.us Arcape, Durpan 
AUSTRALIA: G.P.O., Box 402, Me.sovaye. 











A Body Healthier and 
Stronger in Every Part. 


Indigestion is a cutting-off of the supplies 
of life and health ; liver troubles and consti- 
pation poison both body and mind ; nervous 
disorders, loss of vigour, and insomnia lead, 
if neglected, to paralysis of one or more of 
the functions of body and brain, or life itself. 

The brilliantly successful methods of the 
Sandow Home Curative Treatment are 
successful because they are strictly in 
accordance with Nature’s laws of health 
restoration. 

The Sandow Home Treatment purifies 
and improves the blood without the compli- 
cating infusion of drugs, clarifying the whole 
body, freeing it from the disease-engendering 
poisons of ill-health, and making it a perfect 
vehicle for the conveyance of the nutriment 
abstracted from your food. 

Thus, too, the heart, lungs, stomach, liver, 
kidneys, and other vital organs are Naturally 
strengthened and rendered fit for actively 
perfect duty. 

Thus the brain, freed from the worry of 
the ill-balanced working conditions of ill- 
health, becomes clear, keen, strong, and 
active, and mind and soul are attuned to the 
happiness only possible when the body is 
strong and healthy in every part. 

An illustrated book explaining how to 
carry out this proved-successful, drug-less, 
Natural healing treatment is offered gratis 
and post free. Why not write for it to-day ? 
By adding particulars of ailment in which 
you are interested, you will secure addi- 
tional personally helpful literature. Address 
Eugen Sandow, Post Inst. Dept. A, Basing 
House, Basinghall Street, London, E.C. 
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KODAKS 


The 
BROWNIE 
KODAKS 


are reliable instruments, 
giving clear and _ distinct 
photographs, and so simple 
in construction that anyone— 
even a child—can use them. 
In spite of their sirall size 
and low price, however, the 
pictures given are quite big 
enough for the album and 
make excellent enlargements. 
Brownies are loaded in day- 
light, and take six pictures 
without recharging. Instan- 
taneous and time exposures 
can be given with equal 
facility. 


Price 5s. & 10s. 


Complete Outfits, 
from 2ls. 













FOR 


™ HOLIDAYS 


he 
FOLDING 
BROWNIES 


embody all the features of 
the Brownies, with the advan- 
tage of folding form. Opening 
at a touch, they can be 
mastered in a few minutes. 
They are provided with a 
means of automatically focus- 
sing for different distances, 
but their simplicity is quite 
unimpaired, for the cameras 
































































can be employed, if desired, 
as fixed focus instruments like 
the Brownies. The Folding 
Brownies can be used in 
the hands or on a stand. 
They have reversible finders 
and everset shutters, giving 
time, bulb, and instantaneous 















exposures. 


Price 21s. & 37s. 6d. 














EVERYTHING IS SO SIMPLE YOU CAN START AT ONCE. 


FOR FULL PARTICULARS CONSULT THE BROWNIE FAMILY BOOKLET, SENT FREE 


KODAK, Ltd., 57-61, Clerkenwell Road, LONDON, E.C. 


BRANCHES: 96, Bold St., Roergest : 72-74, Buchanan St., Glasgow; 59, Brompton Rd., S.W.; 60, Cheapside, E.C. ; 
115, Oxford St., W.; 171-173, Regent St., W.; and 40, Strand, W.C.; and all Dealers. 


a a trom 30/- 























































<< = ” 

CH EDON ake a ’ | motor Car 

ee Houses, 

Sort ‘CHEESE Bungalows, 
Vay * Summerhouses, 
ea ee, Clubhouses, 

by a specs! process by whch Greenhouses, 

trend 
peceier Frames of every 


our” > HE LJ 
0 Pit tiPSa Son. AP he Lae 


OKEFORD-FivzrPAine 


-“CHEDONA’ 


The Queen of 
England’s 
Fancy Cheeses. 


description, 
| Best Workman- 

ship only, 
Catalogues 








ree. 


JOHN WOODHOUSE & CO., 


Manufacturers, COVENTRY. Telephone No. 24. 






















A dainty of the highest quality. Richest 
in Cream. Appetising Flavour. Nutri- 
tious. Easily Digested. An ideal finish 
to Luncheon or Dinner. All Grocers, 
6d. each, or direct from Sole Makers, 
THE HILL VIEW DAIRIES, 
Okeford - Fitzpaine, DORSETSHIRE. 




















amarante 
MURDOCH,MURDOCH & C° ¥ 
Dept HATTON HOUSE. 8! Clerkenwell ches $ 






Sole Wholesale Agents for London and Suburba— 


HARRY PECK & CO., SNOW HILL, — 






& LONDON.EC. and branches 
-D-D-D-D-D-D-> -D- €-S-E-C-E-C-E-E 


; 
a 
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NONE GENUINE 
WITHOUT THIS LABEL. 


SITY 


TTHE ORIGINAL CELLULAR 


THe HEALTHIEST SHIRTS ano UNDERWEAR 


The body being “ Clothed with Air,” the best non-conductor 
of heat, is protected from the effects of outer heat or cold, 
while the action of the pores of the skin is not impeded. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS SOLD UNDER SIMILAR NAMES, 
ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST of ‘full range of AERTEX CELLULAR goods for 
Men, Women, and Children, with list of 1,200 Depots where these goods 
may be obtained, sent Post Free on application. 
LONDON—ROBERT SCOTT. Ld., | EDINBURGH—T ARK BROS., 
24. Queen Victoria St., E.C. | 9, So dge 
OLIV E eer Li., 417, | HUDDERSFIE’ D—W. H. 
| 
| 




















Oxford St DAWSON, 22, New Street 

on yr Lh HALL, 19, LEEDS—HYAM & (0) tye 
ase, | manchUiae CAcaie 
eco. Mi =p aang NOTTINGHAM DIXON & 
BRIGHTON — NEEDHAM & ARKER. Lister Gate 

“ee BRISTOL ~A. QUANT, Clare St. NORWICH. SMITH —edabehemene 

TUNIC SHIRT with STIFF seuss mts N. FLINT, 14, James Pore — Saeki BROS., 2 5 ; 
CUFFS from 4/- DUBLIN TAAEEE & COLD | PRESTON CLAWSON & 5088, pay SuAT irom mA 

















5 ig ah TS RR tS Tac eae Ae SRA: 


| SUCKS up the D ust 


Removing Dust by Air Suction means house- 


se 





: 
S 
: 
% 

















on —= 
% cleaning without smother. £ 
» HARVEY’S “UNIVERSAL” | 













is not an engine nor a toy, but a simple household implement 
that can be used by anybody. From where dust gathers—on 
shelves, books, cornices, &c.—it will ‘‘ suck” it away ; from 
where dust penetrates—in carpets, upholstery, &c.—it will 
extract every particle. It is at once the most sanitary, efficient, 
and labour-saving method of house-cleaning. 


Do your owa Vacuum ern 
Price £4 17s. 64. complete. Lists sent free. 


>) CHARLES J. HARVEY 


Sing Church St., Kidder ninster. 








\ 
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OF SKIDDING.” 





THE SILENT SUNBEAM 


(THE CAR THAT DOES NOT SKID.) 


MR. WILFRED GROOM, Hon. Secretary to the Herefordshire 
Automobile Club, writes, regarding the Silent Sunbeam :— 


“| defy anyone to produce a more Silent Car 
than yours, as absolutely no noise of any 
description can be detected when sitting in 
the tonneau, and all that could be heard when 
the Car passed within ten _— —_ > swish 
of the tyres in the mud. nother thing which i > 
struck me as being wonderful was the ABSENCE te Pag + a = “£530 


Particulars, &c., apply SUNBEAM MOTOR CAR CO., Ltd. (Dept. 5), Upper Villiers Street, Wolverhampton. 
Sole Agent for London and South of England—H.C. DIGNASSE, 15, Greek Street, Shaftesbury Avenue, London; W. 








Price 

















MONOPOLE 


With Famous Oil Bath Case 


Fifty-six Highest -Grade Models, with Two or 
Three-Speed Gears, at Popular Prices, including 
the New Season's 


EXTRA-LIGHT 


Roadster, a beautiful machine, with latest 
equipments. 


Weight: 24jlbs., Gent's 
o 26 ws Lady’s 
PRICE LIST No. 1 SENT POST FREE. 
Cash Prices from £6 to £25 10s., or by 
EASY MONTHLY PAYMENTS. 
CYCLES SENT ON APPROVAL. 


THE MONOPOLE CYCLE & CARRIACE CO., Ltd., 
Contractors to H.M. Government, 
GREAT HEATH, COVENTRY. 





FOR GOOD AND anag a use 
famous Bilue-Black Fluid 


AZURYTE. 


Admittedly the finest Ink ever produced 
Will not clog nor corrode Fountain or Steel Pens. 


Send 12 stamps for }-pint sample. Post Free. 


F. MORDAN, 326, City Road, London, E.C. 


BUNION 
B POND'S TOE SPRINC 


( Patented). 
Supplied to 
oyalty. 

Worn at Night without 
inconvenience. 
Recommended by Medical 
Mer 










Relieved and 
Cured by 










Price 3/9 each. 
Packed in Plain Wrappers. 












Money returned if not 
approved of. 

Send outline of foot 

for size. 





















Asx Your Bootmaker 


Pond’s Patent Arch 
Supports 
Cure Flat Feet 
Worn and recommended by 
ical Me 
Children’s 46 per pair. 
Ladies 9 
Gent's 56. 
Boots made to fit all feet. Perfect fitting, easy, and comfortable 
Write to-day to 


J. L. POND, 23) Sik, NORWICH. 









































Specially introduced at the request of the Medical Faculty. 


Fiy i hr 


A Combination of Fry’s Pure Cocoa and 
Allen & Hanburys’ Extract of Malt. ) 


CONSTANTLY RECOMMENDED BY THE MEDICAL PRESS: 
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SAVORY s MOORE'S BEST FOOD. 


FOR. INFANTS AND INVALIDS 


Contains everything needed to build up brain, bone, and muscle. The 
Ideal Food for Infants, Invalids, and the Aged, used by Doctors in their own families, 
and also extensively used in the Royal Nurseries of England and of Europe. 

**Savory & Moore’s Best Food for Infants and Invalids” is supplied by 
all Chemists in tins at 1s., 2s., §s., and 1os., or LARGE TRIAI. TIN will 
be sent post free for six stamps or a sixpenny postal order by Messrs. Savory & 
Moore, Lid., Chemists to H.M. The King and H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, 
143, New Bond Street, London, W., to all mentioning this Magazine. Booklet 
giving useful information for Mothers and Nurses sent post free on application. 





-_ => b> s Pi __e 
H.SAMUEL'S FACTORY PRICE FoF 


C4: 15's SOLID GOLD WATCH 


The * WESTMINSTER,” a handsome 3-plate centre- 


seconds stop watch, in highly polished, close- fitting 


CASE OF 14-CARAT SOLID GOLD ctampco). 


First quality Lever movement, jewelled in 15 actions, with chronometer 
balance, and patent stop action ; dial divided into fifths of seconds. Strong, 


compact, and equal in wear and appearance to watches £4 15 
costing 8 guineas retail. H. Samuel's price direct - Ss. 
WARRANTED SEVEN YEARS, AND A MONTH'S | co.p Lay 
FREE TRIAL ALLOWED FOR TESTINC. = a. ouotoh, 817 57/- 
By this remarkable offer purchasers save a ‘‘ iniddle profit ” 
of something like 70/-, and hundreds of letters have been 


received from wearers of this famous watch in praise of 
its wonderful value as an investment. 


H. Samvel’s Free Buyer’s Guide 


contains values that show prs rtionate savings in Silver 
Watches, Brooches (Gold 5/6, Silver 1/6); Diamond Jewel- 
ler ay Rings, 106); Electro- Plate Cruets, 46 V4 




































This Coupon entitles 
any purchaser of the 
“WESTMINSTER” 
GOLD WATCH 
to have monogram beautifully 
engraved on case 


FREE OF CHARGE 
Cut out, engions with gen" order, 
nd post TO-DAY 






Cu Silver, &c., and is sent Free to any address 
for poasenna request. 


H. SAMUEL 
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Wedding Gifts 


of Gold or Silver will surely tarnish before the honey» 
moon is over, but there's a way to restore their 
original brilliancy easily, quickly, and safely. Use 


€ LECTRO 


Plate Powder 


SILICON 


If you begin right, and continue the right method 
of cleaning, the care of your ware is simple and 
its beautiful brilliancy life-long. Send post-card for 


FREE TRIAL PACKET. 


| by Grocers and Stores, 6d. per box, or sent 
post free on receipt of price from FASSETT and 
OH NSON Agents, 31, Snow Hill, London, E.¢ 


WE WANT TO BUY 


OLD ARTIFICIAL TEETH. 


Old Gold, Silver, disused Jewellery, Diamonds, Coins, etc., 
purchased for re-manufacture. Highest possible prices paid. 
Call, or full value forwarded for parcels per post. 


TEETH pares. 36, Gerggeation St., Manchester. 
850. Bankers’ References. 


Ss The Joys of Cycling 


are more quickly spoiled |.y the use 
of an unsuitable saddle than by any 
other means. Why run risks? You 


EASY RIDING * 7S = 
can make sure oO the saddie eS) 
1S A FACT suited to your personal needs by 
WITH A availing yourself of our 
“RIDE” TRIAL OFFER. 


Send us a post-card and we will 


EASY send you full details of that offer, 
together with our splendidly illus- 
SADDLE. 


trated list of 1906 patterns. 


MIDDLEMORE & LAMPLUCH, La. 
(Dept. B), COVENTRY. 





PADMORE 
BILLIARD 
TABLES 
carry a ten years 
warranty, and hold 


the premier ope 
for high quality and good style. For Catalogues and terma anply— 


PADMORE’S. Dept. S. Edmund St., BIRMINGHAM, 


1 Contractors to H.M. Government, all Departmenta 








Gentlewoman’s K 


SHOES 


12/6 
13/6 
















5 
Gentlewoman’s ‘K Boots 
Lace or Button, 15/6, 16/6. 


Everybody's ‘FAX’ poots 
for Gentlemen, 15/6, 16/6 


Of all ‘K’ Agents. 


For nearest Agent, and 1906 Illustrated Booklet, write— 
*K’ Boot Manufacturers, KENDAL, 
































Into the making of STAR CYCLES there goes 
the experience acquired during 25 years of Cycle 
construction—experience which has taught us just 
what to do and what NOT todo in order to produce 
a machine as nearly perfect as eee methods and 
materials will permit. That this lon rience 
has been productive of good will be rea skood when it 
is understood that for lightness, with strength, easy 
running, and smartness of design, “Star” Cycles 
are equalled by few, surpassed by none 

Prices from 8 to 12 Guineas Cash. or by easy 
monthly instalments. Catalogue, with name of 
nearest agent, free on request 


STAR CYCLE Co., L‘*- 


WOLVERHAMPTON. 
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of Hill-Climbing 


has marred the enjoyment of many a tour. 






At no season of the year do you feel the effects 
of that toil more than in the sunny days of June—and yet 
there is no need for it! 


THE FAGAN TWO-SPEED 


fitted to your bike will enable you to climb every hill with perfect 
ease, and you will increase your enjoyment a hundredfold by its 
possession. 


















You will “walk less and cycle more,”” and you will find you can 
cover many more miles daily and be less fatigued at the end than when 
you did the lesser distance on a single gear. 


And the secret—just two gears instead of one—a little lever 










near your hand—a touch and a reduction of 23 per cent., giving 
you a gear that will enable you to take the hill without exertion. 


Send to-day for “THE LITTLE RED BOOK,” the 
daintiest calendar of the year, which tells you all about this 
“Simplest and Best” of all variable gears. 








EADIE MFG. CO., LTD., 
REDDITCH. 
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GUNGENANAS EE 


BRITISH 
nanuracure | 
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=> 

GiC iC Foy WOKS GC: Fay 
“The friends thou bast, and their adoption tried, 
Grapple them to thy soul witb boops of steel.” 





Z0obn Bull saps :— 
“Support Dome Manufactures and 
buy Fry's Cocoas and Chocolates.” 


The Oldest Mouse in the Trade. Established in the Reign of king George I. 

















ae 
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Coming gratefully to thirst’s relief 


é 


‘when summer's sun makes 
parched our throats and 
palates crave refreshment,” 


all eagerly welcome 


2 fj (antr ells 










‘Cantrell’s’ 
GINGER ALE 


especially 
with your 

fonee. The one sparkling mineral water 

that deliciously refreshes, cools, and 

gratifies while promoting good health. 











Kore 


Made with pure, natural spring 
water from lIreland’s national 
well. <a aaa. 


Of all Mineral Water Dealers, 
Restaurants, and Hotels. 


Cantrell & Cochrane, Ltd. 


EST. 1852. 
Awarded 32 Gold and Prize Medals. 


DUBLIN. BELFAST. 
GLASGOW. LONDON. 







London Agents: 


FINDLATER, MACKIE, TODD & CO., 
Londcn Bridge, London, 8.E. 


D.& H. 
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SBIGVAVAEYGYGVAGEVAE a 
@ 6 Samples for 6d. 


“VASE LINE” 


PREPARATIONS 


In order to make known the various “ Vaseline’’ Preparations we are selling 


DAINTY SAMPLE BOXES—Gd. each. 


CONTAINING 








l@N7GNTGN 


G 1 Tube White “‘ Vaseline.” | 1 Tin Pure “Vaseline.” 
1 Tubs Capsicum “ Vaseline.” 1 Tin “‘ Vaseline” Cold Cream. 
1 Tube Pomade ‘‘ Vaseline.” | 1 Tin “ Vaseline” Camphor ice. 








Send Sixpence in Stamps to the 


CHESEBROUGH MANUFACTURING CO., 


Proprietors of “‘ Vaseline,”’ 
42, HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, E.C., 
And one will be forwarded post free. 


RRR RTT OTR TTR) 
we. % 2% 


¢/( 
WELL LATHERED 
IS HALF SHAVED! 


SOLACE 


ff THE ANTISEPTIC SHAVING STICK 


is the purest form of Solidified Cream, delightfully soothing 
and refreshing to delicate skins. 


CGNTGNTGS 
KIKI IIR, 

















ve 


9d. per stick. For use in cold or warm water. 
OF ALL CHEMISTS AND STORES. 

















EDWARD COOK & CO., Ltd., The Soap Specialists, LONDON, E. 


Ve 
AS ve =—5 
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THE SUNBEAM’S SPEED GEAR RUNNING 
IN A FILM OF OIL. 





Speed Gears have vastly increased the Mechanism of 
the Bicycle, and it is essential that the complicated 
System of Pinion Wheels should work under the best 
conditions. The little Oil Bath of the Sunbeam 
Bicycle gives that ideal lubrication which it is the 
dream of Inventors to obtain for their Mechanism. 





The No. 4 Sunteam List is sent free on application to the Maker— 
JOHN MARSTON, LTD., Sunbeamland, WOLVERHAMPTON. 
LONDON DEPOTS-—157 & 158, Sloane Street, and 57A, Holborn Viaduct. 























LIBERAL EASY 
Ti 


CASH ME 
DISCOUNTS. PAYMENTS. 








Let the user beware of ignorantly compounded dyes. 
Many substitutes for Seeger’s are offered. They often 
contain Acetate of Lead, Mercury, Nitrate of Silver, 
and Lead. Quite apart from danger to the Scalp, they 

give crude green, puce, and coffee-coloured tints to the Interchangeability of type is but 
hair that make the user appear ludicrous, Better far one of the advantages Sceoqpess 
to remain grey than to use them. Seeger’s Hair Dye by itortunate owners of 





gives only a natural Shade, Auburn, Golden, Light 

Brown, Medium Brown, Dark Brown, or Black. The ensderfer 
best proof of the confidence that is placed in Seeger’s is 

that its annual sale is ten times that of all foreign Visible — 


hair dyes Collectively. Seeger's is medically certified Writing 
—— _is permanent and washable. Trial bottle, Typewriters. 
. post free; in cases, 2/e. State shade required. OTHER POINTS-PERMANENT ALIGNMENT, CLEAR 


‘ . 7 . : TYPING, DIRECT INKING, &c., all forabout half the vues 
Chemists, Stores, Hairdressers, or direct of heavier and clumsier makes. Write for k No. 


HINDES (CURLERS) Lta., BLICKENSDERFER CO., Lid., 9 & 10, Cheapside. 


FINSBURY, LONDON. 
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FURNISH ON | 
EASY TERMS. 






















NO ADDED INTEREST. 
— 
NO EXTRA CHARGES, 
—_— 
Country Orders carriage 
pale 
Goods delivered free. 
——~ 
Business Hours, 9 till 8; 
Saturdays, 9 till 6 
Thursdays we do NOT 
close early 

















Guide and 
Catalogue free 
Mention this 
Magazine 


NALDIRE’S 
DOG SOAP 





(corpTRicut.) 


Soa) 








MIDLAND FURNISHING CO., 


69-77, Judd Street, King’s Cross, London. 






\ 





NO DEPOSIT 





REQUIRED. 





FURNISH ON EASY TERMS. 





TERMS. 
B10 worth 
220 


&50 21 % 3 
2100 . 26560 
2200 . £410 0, 

Any Amount pro rata. 


TOWN OR COUNTRY. 





A per Month, 








PRIZE 
MEDAL 


d. & I/- 
tablets, by all 
Chemists and 

Stores. 








Oak Bedroom Suite, 
———— Wardrobe, fitted 
with bevelled glass door on 
one side, and decorated with 
pretty oxidized ornaments 
on the other. Dressin, 
Chest, with large bevelled 
glass, fitted. with two 
drawers below 
tiled Marble ‘Top Wash- 
stand, having a cupboard 
beneath and towel rails, 
and two ay Seated 


Cha 
Price ‘gi ee 6. 



















No interest 






or extra 
charges. 











“I'm FIRST, for 1. I was washed with 
ee aidire’s Soap.” 


Sent on Approval. 


TAYLOR'S, 


REMINGTON No. 5, 
for £8 8s. each. 


SMITH PREMIER 


No. 4, 
£12 12s. 


MS. COPIED. 
Ltd., 


74, Chancery Lane, London. 








PURE BROWN BREAD. 





Reynolds’ Digestive Wheat- 


meal Brown Bread. 


being EASILY DIGESTED 


Is most nourish- 
ing and has the 
“at quality of 
Not only sati bs the appetite, 
mut * sstands by yeu “and real 
builds up the body. Better 
than medicine. If any diffi- 
culty im procuring, send us the 
name of your baker, to whom 
we will forward a sample of 
Wheatmeal post free asa trial. 
J. REYNOLDS & CO., Ltd., 
GLOUCESTER. 
This Pure Unadulterated 
Wheatmeal Brown Bread has 


twon Sixty Upen Competition 


including Fourteen 
Medals at Principal 


Exhibitions, 













SPRING CLEANING 
FOR TRUE ECONomy 
WASHING 3 CLEANING 


VSE 






BUY A PACKET & PROVE IT 





MANUFACTORY DUKINFIELD 





a wails > 








a annie 
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MASTERS’ “Over. 


ers ‘Veracity’ Watch| = RHEUMATISM 


Silver, | ™ 


— 










HALF CURED. 


We have proved to thousands that the “ Veritas” 
30/- CASH. Galvanic Ring positively cures Rheumatism, 
a Neuralgia, Nervousness, impurities of the blood, 
and many kindred ailments. 


can 
‘Shop’ 
by 
mail 
from ; 
RYE We have “ Write 
thousands : for copies 
of testi- am 
monials . yw them 
YOU en... en” 
as 
well 
as if 
I T d ° 4 — Th ntain specially-prepared metals 
nese rings contain spec ’ 
FLAT, LIGH an COMPACT! in with zine and copper coils forming a complete 
Engraved with any CREST, Initials, Mono- our battery. The moisture of the finger draws all 
gram or aw Device for 4- extra. Store the poisonous uric acid crystals from the system 
With MASTERS’ “VERACITY” WATCH you have ad In order to make these rings more widely known 
“perfection in TIME KEEPING “ in every climate, not — we are giving a large quantity away Send stamp 
one day gaining or another day losing time or stopping, will for lists, size-card, and particulars ef our offer to— 
but 20 years truetine: ———_— 


30/- GP Keepin to one minute For either HIVOU THE BRITISH RING SYNDICATE 


*h month. Lever 
movemen', Jewelled, 30/- (Dept. 2), 86, New Street, Birmingham. 


Relanee “Ker | | WATCH please 


less Action, 
Whi ae pial. Send this? 
Flows easily and 


CASES. BS onal we 2 6 


sg you to-day now 
the most perfect Pay a further 
Watch sold in J sum on receipt 


this country for Jof Watch and WE 

- easy terms, | 2/6 Monthly 
AloVokun:s 7 wil 
Large Keywind Capped Lever, 30/- send 
LADY’S GOLD WATCH, 

Jewelled, Keyless Movement, Fancy 

Dial, Real Gold Cases, stamped, 
True Timekee;er. Price 27/- cash, 
or 30 - easy terms. any- 


MASTERS’ RINGS| = 


BY POST Privately. 
INITIAL Ring, Solid Gold YOU 


Any Initial. Set with | iamonds, 
40/-; Rubies, Pearls, or Eme 
ralds, 27- cash, 30/- easy us 
































7 cf A terms, 5/- monthly. , dries a pure black. 
30. ae — 5 Will not corrode 
. - 18-ct. Gold, For either the ey 
i Diamondand 30 a PRICE the pen and while 
ZATwo Rubies, ’ . 
27/-cash:or | — RING — good for all pens is 






od Send you 
18-ct. Gold, 2 6 


rea! Diamond the 
and Ruby, Pay by “texther rest 
27 - cash ; or | sum on receipt 


30- Easy of Ring anc 


Terms 5/- Monthly. vou 
ER 


Solid Gold, Engraved with et 
Crest, Initials or Monogram, s 
27/- cash ; or 30/- on the 


Easy ‘Terms goods 


unequalled for use 





in Fountain Pens. 































OF ALL 
af Size Card and Catalogue = . . 
OFF, Sins Crt end Cotnlores penherd Stationers, Chemists, ete. 
Sree to any part of the world Londen Manufactured by 
b and BEWLEY & DRAPER 
d. N. MASTERS, Ltd. (7 County, Limited. 


164, Hope Stores, RYE, Engd. RYE. DUBLIN. 































RESTORER 
Is Your Sight Failing ? 


| All refractive errors, muscular trouble and chronic 
diseases of the Eye successfully treated by scientific 


MASSAGE. 

“I am in my seventy-ninth year, and have the Sight Restorer and 
yourselves to thank for renewed eye-sight.” (Testimonial 177) 

“I wish I could impress every one afflicted so they would give 
the Restorer a trial.” (Testimonial 244) 


English or German pamphlet mailed free. Address 
THE IDEAL COMPANY, 238 Broadway, New York. 































Delicious 
Ice Cream 


IS MADE tN 
THE 


SIMPLEST WAY 


WITH THE 


WHITE 
MOUNTAIN 


Triple Motion 


10 Bou oe Srraseouno FREEZER 


PARIS > No Party is really complete without Ice 
Cream. It adds a finish to every entertain- 

; —— ’ ment. All your guests will be delighted 
‘oN ” with the Ice Cream made by the ‘‘ White 
* NEW PERFUME} ( 


Mountain,” and you will be delighted with 


O y in Ze 12 your social success. All good Ironmongers 
FL RAI ) E S, stock them. All sizes made. 
EXTRACT FACE POWDER . 


sacnets ' 50 Recipes Free on Request. 


\\soar ToweTwaTeR / 
ttc e7c 

















A Freezer to make I qyart of good Ice Cream 
will cost you 7/6. Ingredients will not 
cost more than 14d. per generous portion. 





df any difficulty in obtaining, write to the Sole 
importers— 
S. GUITERMAN 6 CO., Ltd., 
Dept. C, 36—36, Aldermanbury, London, E.0. 


Scent emmy 


WREN’S BOOT POLISHES 
RUBBER¢ 7 
HEELS , MORNING 


you’ve not much time. 
f Save it on your boots by 
using Wren’s Polishes. 
Just a smear and a rub for 
a brilliant and lasting shine. 


Send 7}d. in stamps for 
samples (black and 

brown), and — 
them tothe 
test ! 
















































semen a4 SMOLmMAntAd 


JOWISON & CO. 


ware On (agt PanemEt 


LONDON. ec 
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LADIES FOOTWEA 


DIRECT FROM FACTORY. 
Post Free, at Wholesale Prices, 
saving 5/- in the £. 

DAINTY DESIGNS. 
BEST MATERIALS. 

FIT GUARANTEED. 
UNEQUALLED VALUE. 


















THE FAMILY STIMULANT. 


For a safe and instant relief for 
pains in the Stomach or Bowels, 
and internal troubles generally, 


| [Wolfe’s= 
Schnapps 


is unequalled. It is an indispensable domestic 
stimulant, and in all Kidney and Bladder affec- 
tions is of the greatest efficacy. There is none 
like it. Do not accept any other. 9 dD @ 
2) A Laxrge Bottie. 
To be had of all Wine and Spirit 
Merchants, Licensed Grocers, &c., 
and of all Branches of the Victoria 
Wine Co., London, 
Wholesale Agents— 
THE FINSBURY DISTILLERY Co., LONDON. 





High Grade Glacé Kid or Box Calf 
Boots or Shoes, 7/6 to 17/6 per pair. 
TRIAL SouiciTep. 

Write To-day for Iustrated Catalogue. 


BRITISH BOOT CO., 

Dept. 2, 91, Humberston Gate, 
icester. 

Bankers— Birmingham Dis. & Counties Bank, Ltd., Leicester. 





WE OFFER YOU A 


























MY KINGDOM FOR AN “ ARCYLL.” 



















ARGYLL CARS UNEQUALLED IN RELIABILITY. 


'n all the most important endurance tests 


ARGYLL CARS 


have won all along the line. 


COLD AND SILVER MEDALS, 1902, 03, 04, ‘05. 
BOMBAY CHALLENCE SHIELD (Value £100), 1906. 





ARGYLLS are not the cheapest cars, but they 
are cheapest in the long run. Reliability is 
their leading feature; others include durability, 
simplicity of mechanism, speed, power, and 
elegance of design. 






Every detail fully explained in Catalogue “‘ A,’’ post free on request. 


ARGYLL MOTORS, LIMITED, Alexandria & Glasgow. 
London Agents: ARCYLLS LONDON, Ltd., 17, Newman St., Oxford St., W. 





; 
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‘Lewis's ‘2/- 
=e, VELVETEEN 


Is equal in ap —-_ and 
durability to t best Silk 
Ve lvet, oa can only be 

obtained direct from 
EWIS’S in Market St., 
MANCHESTER 


Made in Black and all 
Colours, :ncluding the New 
Royal Blue, Wine 
Red, Petunia, R»sset, 
Olive Green, Mulberry, 
Cardinal, etc. Havin, 
Pileand bein 


uaran ° 
This quality is sold else- 
where at 
double and 
the 


Greens, 


treble 


° e 
public at 
2- 

a yard. 


Ladies ghouls write 
for PATTERNS (which 
will be sent POST FREE). 


( Lewis's pay Carriage on on Orders for Velveteen to any part of the 
United Kingdom. / 

Ladies should a so write At LEWIS'S PATTERNS of 

NOVELTIES i in DRESS MATERIALS. [Please mention 


Strano : acazine, and address— 


LEWIS'S, scars’ ss, MANCHESTER. 


— Y THE IDEAL FABRIC PW 


RE tHe Fret ae orl 


TE Ah ta i — 


To avoid Tyre Troubles 
specify 


“CLINGHER”s 


the most RELIABLE 


POST FREE 


THE NORTH BRITISH RUBBER @ & 


1S EDINBURGH 


Tastie mM 








ive 


Look 
by ‘ ~ for 
the 
G. ocers Frenc! mon 
and Stores in Ss, . oa 
handsome tina, every tin. 


/ntroduce yourlife 
Lo 


RENCHMAN 
MOCHA COFFEE 
She will be delighted to add this 
delicious beverage, blended as in 


Paris, to your breakfast table. Its 
delicate stimulus will be appreciated 
as a preparation for her household 
worries and your business cares. 


Wholesale only of 2, EASTCHEAP, LONDON, E.C. 





This Mark is 

vour GUARANTEE 

of Excellence and Quality 
the indisputable sign of 


Quality No. 33 White Gauze Merino. 
Undershirts, Short Sleeves, 
from 32 in. to 40 in. Chest Price 4/8 
Pants, 32 in. to 40 in. Band Price 5/6 
No. 33. Ladies’ Combinations, with 
Short Sleeves, High Necks, 
Sizes: Slenders, Women's and 
Out-sizes, etc. 


all sizes 


Price 7/14 


Look for it, and see it is there when purchasing 

your Summer Unierwear. If not, wait before 

yo: buy—write to us for our Handsome 

Illustrated Booklet (No. 8). and range of 

Patterns, they will convince you that to realize 

a luxurious and healthful feeling of comfort 
you should wear “ ELLICO.” 








Wm. ELLIOT & SONS, Hawick, Scotland. 

If any difficulty is experienced in obtaining 

“ELLICO,” send Fostal Order, giving name of 

your Outfitter, and we will arrange for you to be 
supplied per return. 
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[sAAllenburgs: Foods | 


a PAM, ¥7 


A. phe “AA a 


The “‘Allenburys’’ Milk Foods closely resemble human milk in composition and they 
are as easily digested. They promote vigorous and healthy development, and children 
thrive upon them as on no other diet. A Pamphlet on Infant Feeding, FREE 


ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., 37, Lombard Street, LONDON. 


A_New Feature: DIRECT FROM THE CROWN POTTERY. 


1 the Saucers in this 
Bet werent Ten Srraping Complete Combination As here 
—_ haigpiecect TEA and BREAKFAST SERVICE. *#ows. is 
Money returnec 
IN THE saucer. The “DAVENPORT,” in Vert Blue and Gold. i mi approves 
(Patented.) 

The complete Service consists of : 
6 Tea Cups and Saucers. 

6 Breakfast do. 

6 Tea Plates. 
6 Breakfast Pilates. 
2 Cake Pilates. 
1 Tea Pot, Lock Lid, 13 pints. 
1 Cocoa Jug, 1} pints. 
1 Milk Jug. 
1 Slop Basin. 
1 Butter Dish with Cover. 
1 Bacon Dish. 
6 Egg Cups. 

Altogether 53 pieces for 10/6. 

Packed Free. 

DINNER SERVICE in 
Blue, to match the al 


sisting of 12 Meat, 12 
Cheese, anc ) 


: It« 
19/6, Packed Free 
we finish every piece in 
English Gold 
A New Gift. 
ee 


FREE. » will gives month we 
JET 


a ( arming 
SET t 


eS (Breakfast, Tea, and 
all richly gilt, complete 
for 21 17s. 6d.) FREE. 


CERAMIC ART Co., Lrp., STOME-ON-TRENT. 


STAFF. POTTERIES 
JOHN W. COOPER, Managing Director. Bankers: LLOYDS BANK, Ltd. Price Lists Free. 
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BEINC REVERSIBLE THEY OUTWEAR TWO ORDINARY CARPETS. 


‘They are the only Carpets which answer to Modern Requirements, being Hygienic, 
| Decorative, Durable, and Inexpensive. Easy to Soan—tie Nor Couiect Dvsrt. 
ke: ahd Send for Patterns. ERE ARE THE PRICES OF— SHADES, 
" - AN . 
The Strongest THE ABINGDON CORD SQUARES, S=4siEss. 
: SIZES: 2 by 2 2 by 2 2 by 3 2% by 3 Sby3 3 by 3} Sby4 Sby 4b tod by 7Tyds. 84. Carriage 


CARPETS , “6@- 76 @- 11/3 136 159 18- 206 82/- each. Paid 





































Also made in all widths for Stairs, L dings, and P. 
for HARD WEAR ABINCDON CARPET MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 106, THAMES WHARF, Z 
Xk ABINGDON-ON-THAMES. 








Tweeds 


‘‘Welspun Homespuns’ 
in costume and suit lengths, woven and spun 
from carefully selected wool by the Scotch, 
Irish, and Welsh peasants. They are hard- 
wearing and serviceable to the last. 


Costume Length, 21/-, carr. paid. 
Suit Length, 15/-, carr. paid. 


Many patterns in several weights on request, 
post free. 



















BROWNE BOWES & CO., 
Basnett Street, LIVERPOOL. 









YOUR OWN BOAT 
BY THE BROOKS SYSTEM. 


VY OU can build your own Launch—Sailboat—Rowboat 
or Canoe in your leisure time—evenings—and the 
work will be a source of profit and pleasure. It's easy 
when we show you how. 
2-10s. covers the cost of a £10 boat. 
Cheaper boats cost less in proportion. Write 
us— we'll tell you how. 

The Brooks System consists of exact size Printed 
Patterns of every piece, with Detailed Instructions, 
a complete set of Work ing Illustrations, showing 
each step of the work, an itemized bill of Material 
required and how to secure it. 

$ r Six Thousand Amateurs successfully built 
boats by the Brooks System last year. Fifty per cent. of 
them have built their second boat. Many have estab- 
lished themselves in the boat manufacturing business. 

Patterns of all kinds and sizes from 12 to 55ft. Prices 
from 10s. up. Catalogue and particulars FREE. For 1s. 
100-page Catalogue containing valuable information for 
the amateur yachtsman, showing several working illus- 
trations of each boat, and a full set for one boat. Full 
line of knock-down and completed boats. 


BROOKS BOAT MANUFACTURING CO., 
Originators of the Pattern System of Boat Building, 
2,900, Ship Street. Bay City, Mich, U.S A. 







The PRESS ART SCHOOL 
gives thorough instruction by POST 
in all branches of Magazine and 
Newspaper illustration. 















Pupils’ Drawings Placed. 
Send Stamp jer Lilust. Prospectus. ¢ 


Sec., 128, Drakefell Rd., New Cross, Londen. 


LIVING PICTURES. || The“Mastad Wins 


jantern hes tunes: are ey asils made at eane & my 
Imperial! Rotograph, wi | reverse and colour he feat place i in public favour, against all rivals, 


































films while running, rom 11. The King ed 
of Cinematographs, right up so Fn Ua because it is the most poceety, ie pipe 
movements, new patents. Parlour Bio- k Connoisseurs find it the only pipe that smokes 
scopes, £3-3s. The Pamphengos (il ee 
Lantern, shows eft en always dry and cool, and neverclogs or fouls. Nicotine 
83-56. Portable Electric (ut- cannot enter mouth or pipe wi. Every pape is 
fits. Outdoor Peep-Show Bio- guaranteed. 2/=, 3/6, 5/- 7/6, and upwa' 
CHEAPEST a I. my > “Points on Pipes,” full of useful hints to 
q WORLD smokers. sent post free on application. he 
y for Bede Loree Cine- ASTA™ may be = of all 
mai s, Films. obacconi t 
100,000 Slides in Steck. Tobacconists, or , direc 
ete Cinemetegraph Lies, -. 
ny Lanterns, 4d. Slides, 6d. \ - 
“Png, "a As supplied to Madame Patti, ) a MASTA 
* Royal Polytechnic, Maharajah P. PIPE CO. 


of Mysore, Dr. Grattan Guinness. 
HUCHES & CO., Brewster House, 82, MortimerRd., 
KINGSLAND, LONDON, N. 


(Dept. 2), 
153, Fleet St., LONDON, E.C. 
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“SHEFFIELD CUTLERY AND PLATE, FRESH FROM THE FINISHERS’ HANDS, AT GREAT SAVING IN COST. 


Every description of Cutlery and Plate Replating and Repairs. Hotels, etc., supplied. Special "attention to Foreign and Colonial Orders. 
M OVED NICKEL SILVER ofanyof. . . PIN®= WHITE BONE 
we 1 se “ ‘ RKS SAMPLES these Goods BEA 06 4 
gis POST FREE ON APPROVAL. AST STEEL BLADES 
TABLE KNIVES 
G/- PER DOZ 
DESSERT Do 


/6rervozk 

















©/O PER 


supplied Post Free. 


WARRANTED 
TO WEAR WHITE 
aa |-velUlelalelems 





Full Size. Strong and Elegant 
Hand Engraved. 
The Christian Commonwealth, 15th March, 1588, says : ““ We can honestly sy we are surprised that such articles can be supplied at so small a cost, 
table knives (6/- doz.) are both serene eae handsome, and would be cheap at double the price e same remark applies to: the nickel eilver.” 
ILL t STRATED CATALOGUE returned or Goods exchanged if not approved. Cheques crossed ‘ .— City & Midland Bank.” 
SHEFFIELD GOODS MANUFACTURING SUPPLY COMPANY (Dept. S.), Havelock Work i=} EFFIELD. 
eee 
















If not, you are the loser. This New Model 
is a paragon of excellence Free Wheel, 
Easy Running, and Endless Wear. 

Booklet free.—Dept. 8. 
. Great Cen tralCycle 












Works, 
Norman- 









G/= SEWING MACHINE 6/- 


Patronised by H.I.M. the Empress of Russia. 
This machine does work which bears —- 
son with that of others costing higher ces. 
Made of metal, plated fitti mqeores phe 
regulator, &«. It works of wen speed. 
complications, no experience tO mn 
works all kinds of materials equally as well. 
Sent Oa Paid in_ wooden box for 6/8 ; two 
for 13/- xtra needles 6d. and 1/- per packet. 
Write for Press opinions and testimonials. or 
call and see the machine at wook- SEWING 
NE CO, (28 Dept.), 32 & 33, Brooke St., Holborn, London, E. 
















REDUCING 
TREATMENT 


A Remarkable Preparation that 
Reduces Weight 28lb. a Month. 


Every person who is suffering from too much fat can easily 
be reduced in weight by this new and remarkable treatment 
that quickly removes all superfiuous fat in either sex at the 
rate of Tlb. A WEEK. It is guaranteed to 


Reduce Weight a Pound a Day 


without the slightest inconvenience. Do not be afraid of 
evil consequences, It is a vegetable treatment, is perfectly 
safe, and gives such a degree of comfort as to astonish those 
who have panted and perspired under the weight, of excessive 
fat. It improves the breathing, gives the heart freedom, 
takes off the big stomach, enables the lungs to expand 
naturally, and you feel a hundred times better the first day 
you try this wonderful HOMB TREATMENT. 


Lost 40 Ib. 


Lady — writes: “Since taking 
your treatment, | am reduced in 
weight 40 ib.” 


Thousands of Testimonials sent on request. 


Just to prove how effective, 
pleasant, and safe this preparation 
is to reduce weight, we are sending 
free trials. If you want one, 
send us your name and address, 
and enclose stamp to pay postage. 
It costs you noth ng to try 
me Each box is sent in a plain, 


ealed package, with no adver- 
tisement on it to tadlente oh at it contains. Correspondence 
strictly confidential 
Address: THE FELL FORMULA ASSOCIATION, 
272 Century House, 205 Regent St., London, W. 






“ Getting Fleshier every day.” 
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?—Do you want 














a Soap that is PURE. 


you consider how often in the day Soap is used, and 
Purity has always been a 


how sensitive your skin is. 
distinguishing feature of 


(alverts: 


which is also delicately perfumed, emollient, and antiseptic. 





6d. Tablets and 1/6 (3-tab.) Boxes, at Chemists, Stores, etc 


Sample free if you send 1d. stamp for postage to F. C. Calvert & Co. (Sample Dept.), 
Manchester. 











It is an important matter when 























ee 


ROTHESAY 


The Madeira of Scotland. 


Scenery unsurpassed. Yachting, Boating. Bathing 













BABY CARS.? 


Buy direct and save 5/- in the &. 
Easy Payments from 3/6 monthly. 
Best discount for Cash. Sent on ap- 
proval, carriage paid. Splendid new 












Catalogue—send for it. 


DIRECT PUBLIC SUPPLY CO, 
Dept. 33, COVENTRY. 






Golf, Every holiday attraction. Magnificent 
Pleasure Steamers; Cheapest Sailing in the 
Kingdom. Illustrated Guide free from the 
TOWN CLERK, ROTHESAY, N.B. 
SS 































Talking 
of Bicycles— 


just consider the question of strength and 
lightness—the value of these two qualities 
their absence or presence in that bike of yours— 
and then study the construction of the 


ROYAL ENFIEL 


the bicycle in which they are ideally combined. 
_ Here you have exceptional strength with no added weight—strength in the position where it 
ts most needed, and where by its presence the common fault of “whippiness” is totally 
eliminated—strength which means rigidity, and rigidity which ensures the full utilization of all 
the power you put into the pedals in the making of speed. That means ease of propulsion—an 
ease unknown to the rider of the standardized diamond pattern. 
A single trial will prove these statements, and any Enfield Agent will allow you this. Call at 
the earliest opportunity, and, in the meantime, write for art booklet No. 20, giving details of 
42 models ranging in price from $8 8s. to $16 16s. 


ENFIELD CYCLE CoO., Ltd.. REDDITCH. .« 


Girder 
Type, 
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PUBLISHED BY THE TRIUMPH CYCLE CO., Lro. COVENTRY. 
a, 





= 





No. 5- 
TO THE READER. 
y REVI JUS Cycle 
Chats have dealt 
with (1) ** The Person who 
does Cycle”; (2) ‘* The 
Person who does nos 
Cycle ”; (3) ** The Choos- 
ing of a Mount”; (4) ‘*On 
Cycling for Health.” 
From the first of these 
Chats we learned t! at 
novices might save them- 
selves much unnecessary 
experimenting by accept- 
ing the opinions of those 
experienced Cyclists who 
declare in favour of 
“TRIUMPH” Cycies, 
In the second Chat the 
deduction arrived at was 
that ‘**The Person who 
does not ride” —should, 
reasons being given for 
such deduction. 
The third article 
very 


gave some 





hints on 
the choice 
ofaCycle. 


It was ee 
said that 
after 


careful comparison, 
point for point, with 
other makes, “ Tri- 
UMPH” Cycles were in- 
variably chosen. In the 
fourth Chat we saw that 
Medical Men were using 
and recommending 
Cycles. It was agreed 
that the essential feature 
of a machine for the per- 
son who cycles for health 
was ¢asy running—-a 
qualification which 
“TRIUMPH” Cycles 
possess to a very 
marked degree. : 
5-—**ON CYCLING 
FOR PLEASURE.” 

yrs the possible 
exception of the 

Motor Car, no means of 
locomotion offers so much 
genuine pleasure as does 
Cycling. The pleasures 


of rapid transit through 


JUNE. 








the country—the charms 
of Nature in all her varied 
moods —the physical 
strength and joy of life 
that spring from an out- 
door existence—combine 
to make Cycling one of 
the most pleasurable of 
pursuits. 

The pleasures of 
Cycling are considerably 
enhanced by the use of 
the ** TRiumMPH” Cycle 
—a machine which is 
fitted with many patented 
specialities and refine- 
ments, and which is of 
such a distinctive charac- 
ter as to stand out from 
all other Cycles. 

When buying a machine 
for pleasure ask to see 
a ‘*TriumPH”’ Cycle. 
Examine it point for 
point sgainst any 
other make. Note 
the improve- 
ments, the 
clean de- 
sign, the 


y| splendid 


eq uip- 
ment, the 
beautiful finish. Such 
discrimination must de- 
cide you to choose a 


‘* TRIUMPH.” 

Its chief points of supe- 
riority are : ‘‘ TRIUMPH” 
Eccentric Bracket and 
Chain Adjustment; 


“TRIUMPH” Patent 
Band Brake; “*TRI- 
UMPH” Patent Adjust- 
able Free Wheel; 


‘““TriumrH” Patent 
Resilient Front Forks ; 
“TRIUMPH” Compen- 
sating Rim Brakes. 

Write for Booklet S.5, 
The Triumph Cycle Co., 
Ltd., Coventry. 


London Depot: 4-5, Holborn 
Viaduct, E.C. Leeds Depot: 
4, King Edward St. Jfan- 


, 


chester Depot: 160, Deansgate. 


Prices, complete, from 
















£6-14-9 to £17-4-6, 
Motors from £30. 
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‘THE picture here reproduced, “‘I'se Biggest,” by 
A. J. Elsley, gives pleasure overs of 
beautiful art and those who delight in child - life — 
the subject is sublimely true to liie, and the work is 
perfectly executed. : 

It is typical of the 166 High-Class Etchings and 
Engravings published by us, and which are illustrated 
in the Catalogue refe) to below. Good Etchings or 
Engravings make walls beautiful and add tone to the 
best decorated room. The Catalogue (a picture gallery in 
itself) is sent for 1/-, which amount is allowable if a 
purchase be made. 

FROST & REED, 8, Clare St., Bristol; 
47, Queen’s Rd,, Clifton, Bristol; or 

47, Duke St., St. James’s, London, 8.W. 
ESTAELISHED 1808. 















CONKLIN PEN 


Fills Itself 


Just a quick, simple pressure of 
Conklin’s Sclf-Filling Pen is com 
lapsi ble ink reservoir in the 
released, instantly draw 
write in 10 seconds. 
fasbioned drop-filler. The lock 
left hand corner prevents the ink from being forced 
out either when pen is in use or in the pocket. 


The Original and Only Genuine 
Conklin’s Self-Filling Pen 


has completely revolutionized fountain pen con- 
Its simplicity, combined with utmost 
it poe proot 
against trouble of any sort. Responds at the first, 
touch to the paper—flows evenly and regularly 
until the last drop of ink is exhau: . Preaser- 
bar prevents pen from rolling off a sloping 
surface. All Conklin Pens are uncondition~ 
ally guaranteed to fulfill all claims, 


Plain or Chased Holders, 12/6, 16/-, 21/- 
With Piain Cold Bands, 14/-, 18/6, 23/- 
Extra Broad ditto... 16/-, 21/-, 25/- 
Gold Nibs to suit every handwriting. 
Ask your local Stationer for a CONKLIN 
PEN or write to— 
American Agencies, 
38, Shoe Lane, Ltd. 
London, E.C. 





struction. 
care in manufactare, m 


NO FILLER 
REQUIRED. 




























“SHOE -SHINE” 
SHINE IS FINE. 


It is easy to see when a pair 
of boots has been cleaned with 
Wood-Milne “Shoe-Shine,” they 
look so much brighter and neater. 
No hard rubbing before the polish 
comes. “Shoe-Shine” makes your 
boots absolutely waterproof and does 
not crack or dry on the leather. Get 


Wood - Milne 
‘* Shoé-Shines’”’ 


from your bootmaker for 
either black or brown 
boots. 












BRITISH MADE CYCLES 


GUARANTEED 4 YEARS. £3-19-9. 


Delivered on first 
Payment of / 
Qycle Capes 34, —— 
Tyres 56, and 
all Accessories at Wholesale 
Prices. Write for List. 
' Franklands, 2, Salford, 
Blackburn. 


SL 
WARN’'S MICROPHONES mag- 
nify and focus sounds to the 
ears as glasses magnify and 
focus distant objects to the 
eyes making & small pho- 


nograph playing in a _ room 
above sound like a m . band playing in your ears (call and 
try this). A gentleman deaf and dumb fifty years (since infancy) 
says he can hear every word distinctly with my device. Copy 
of his letter and letters from Her Majesty the Speen sent on 
‘pplication. Head noises stopped immediately with small vibra- 
tion device worn inside ears, instantly improving hearing. Pneu- 
matic devices also for inflating after insertion in ears, to cover 
perforations, or space where drum should be (if destroyed), with 
an airtight film which can be inflated until it touches any 
part of middle or inner ear, to complete the connection necessary 
to obtain the proper effect of sounds on the hearing nerves. 
Another invention is a miniature telephone receiver which fits 
inside the ears, and a pair, connected by fine wire concealed in 
the hair, act perfectly as receivers, focussing sounds direct on 
to the drum. The diaphragm of the receiver, being in the 
outer part of ear, vibrates in response to all sounds (electrically, 
as in an ordinary telephone), and the ear drum is thus forced 
to vibrate to exactly the same extent. This marvellous little 
device is suitable for all cases where there are head noises or 
where hearing is better in a train or when using a telephone or 
ear-trumpet. Price 50s. each Full particulars post free 


WARN, 563, STRETFORD ROAD, MANCHESTER. 


















Special Value 
an Exquisse 


LADIES SHOULD WRITE for our Samples of Plain 
Nets, any colour, Spot and Fancy Nets, Tinsel Gauzes, 
Crepe de Chene, Voiles and Muslins. Laces and Inser- 
. tions of every desc ription Braids and Threads for 
» Lace Work. Lace Ourtains. Black Grenadines, 2/2 
per yard. Patterns Post Free. Mention this Magazine. 
(Estastismep 60 Years.) 


SA SANDS éC° Serious: 

















HIRT ECONOMY. 


The “GRIFFIN” Shirt 


costs 4/6. This is the lowest price at 
which a thoroughly good shirt can be 
sold—the “ Grirrin” is thoroughly 
good. Fits perfectly, lasts longer, and 
looks nicer than any cheap shirt. Made 
only in the very best fabrics. Price 
List and Patterns post free. When 
ordering, state size of collar, and 
whether Dress, Business, Fancy Print, 
or Oxford Shirt is required. Price 4/6 
each. 3 for 12/6, post paid. The 
“* Griffin” Shirts can only be had from— 


A. TOMALIN, bcar cane. Lens. 




















BLIND 
OF THEPER/OD 


on PATENT 
METALLIC 
VENET/A ; ' 


Beautifully Enamelied iu any colour. 
Makes the room more cheerful, is light, durable, and elegant, 
is fireproof, can be fixed in half the usual space Only 
requires washing to make it new after years of wear. 

f@ WRITE FOR A FREE SA 


Canada Work Maen H ith, 
HODKINSON & Co., Ld., Canada Works, Small Hea 





enn 



































ADVICE 
SUFFER 


FROM 
EPILEPSY & 


FITS 


You can obtain free advice by 
writing to TRENCH’S REMEDIES, 
Ltd., 33, South Frederick &t., Dublin. 


. . ‘ Full particulars 
Over 1000 Testimonials | willat once be sent 
in one year. | POST FREE. 


REMEDY 
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has a 
pleasant tarry 




















odour. It smells 
like a Disinfectant, 
because it is a Dis- 
infectant. Sweet-scented 
Disinfectants conceal bad 
odours. 

5 o . 
Pearson's Antiseptic 
destroys them. The lurking 
dangers of infection you 
cannot see. Buy a_ bottle 







at once and keep your home 
sweet and clean. 1s. Bottle 
makes 40 pints strong 
disinfectant. Write for 
sample bottle, enclosing 
3d, to— 
PEARSON’S ANTISEPTIC 


ey ey 
15, Elm St., London, 
Ww.c. 














It 
far 






It is pleasant to look neat about 
the feet. 


steps one may have climbed. 
*“Woop-MILNE”’ 
They protect heels from wear for 18 months 
—it is all-in the rubber, expensive new 









My secret. Why 
not yours too? 











is pleasant to feel fresh however 
one may have walked, whatever 














Heels keep boots neat. 






the finest the world 
produces. 
See you get this Para Rubber. 


be sure of it, the name 


. Wood-Milne’’ 


clearly stamped on 
every heel is the 
guarantee. 


Para Rubber, 






To 













Gerby’- 
= Roll Top Desks|= 


embody every convenience the home or 

office dems ands, and are replete with time- 

saving conveniences, is have 

the reputation, and righily so, of being 

the ACME OF PERFECTION, and are the 

favourite desks of thousands of business 
and literary men. 












Sent on 
payment ° 
of £1. 







Balance 
by 
arrange- 
ment. 











. PREE. 









Ltd., 





1, Atlas House, 
LEICESTER. 


London Showrooms : 
CRAVEN HOUSE, KINGSWAY, W.C. 







Leeds Showrooms : 
25, per STREET. 


(RRO; 





Makers of all Kinds of Office ee 


Also of Card Index and Vertical Filing Systems. 
wa SEND FOR SPECIAL LISTS. 


a. Ingen Jy 
- 
MI Sctonal| Bookcases 


ARE THE 


IDEAL Reckeseds | 


for HOME, for OFFICE, 
for LIBRARY. 


They are Portable, Durable, Hand- 

~]} gome and Economical. They Fit 

‘ any Place, and can be added to 

from Time to Time as your Books 
increase. 














ZS The following offer should bring them 

>) within the reo h of every reader. D 
(eZ 10/- © OR CATALO 

S we will send you post free 

Then select the Bookcase that will suit 






your present requirements and forward 
your order, together with a deposit of 
TEN SHILLINGS, and you can arrange 
with us to pay the Balance by Instalments 

as may be convenient to you. 
















T. INCLESANT 
& SONS, Ltd., 
5, Atlas House, 
LEICESTER. 
London Showrooms : 
Craven House, 
Kingsway. 

Leeds Showrooms : 
25, Cookridge St. 
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That give distinction to the wearers 
are our SPECIALITY. 


, 
We produce garments that fit 
well, look well, and wear well, 
at lowest makers’ prices, in & 
Leeds (England), 


THE CLOTHING CENTRE 
FOR THE WORLD. 


Our big range of new and fashion- 
able materials includes 1 
Worsteds, Serges, and 
Flannel Suitings, and 
prices range from 


25) tw 50/= .,t%e Su, 


we are enabled to meet the 
reqsirements of al 


as our 


We have shuanie hemndiasde of perma- 
nent comomnere, many of them in the 
most DISTANT AND REMOTE 
PARTS OF THE WORLD. 
Patterns will convince you, 
Write at once for the Materials re- 
. Fashion Booklet, and Se 
Measurement Form. 


No Customer is allowed to retain any 
Garment which is not perfectly 
Satisfactory. 


THOS. COOK & SON, 


Tourist Outfitters, BRIGCATE, LEEDS. 








CAMERAS 22”. 


1906 Catalogue, illustrated with 50 exquisite Photo- 
graphs, POST FREE. Write now for a copy to 


Dept. 8, J. LANCASTER a SON, Ltd., BIRMINGHAM. 
















The Finest 
Sauce at a 
Reasonable 
Price. 


Ask your Grocer for 
B.V. Sauce, or send 
penny 












stamp for 









: {% Zs ree Sample to— 
Grawnpa, 
Fre brocht PURNELL, WEBB &CO., 
Jressent LIMITED, 
Malt Vinegar Brewers, 
Sauce and Pickle Makers, 





BRISTOL. Estd. 1750. 









Claxton’s 


Iuproven Parent. 


EAR-CA 
y MINENT EAR: 
cel _~; - *— tin after nd 


Cross Orders and Cheques * harp 
In 24 gives. Send measurement round head just 
above ears, and over head from lobe 4 to lobe of ear. 
Price 4/- post free. Abroad, 6d. extra. 

NONE GENUINE WITHOUT 

OUR TRADE MARK MAABTSINIA 

S&S M. CLAXTON, 62, Strand. 
LONDO 








eee eee 
MUSLIN 


lins on pe CAS E M 
BLIND &e. ROLLER BLINDS from 1/6. ceerees, 
CRET ‘apestries, Art Silks, Art Linens, Plushet 


Serges. Patterns sent on approval. Price List 4 Lace C urtains, fier 
Blinds, Carpets, Linoleum, Furniture, Bedsteads, Bedding, Post Free. 


GORRINGE ART CARPETS. 


Seamless and Rovenible Green, Terra, jm. and Crimson, plain or 
patterned centre. Most durable. 6 by 9, 9/- by 9, 11/8; Nee 9, 13,6; 
Toby a 9 Bf 12 by 9, 7 RUGS to een 6 »y 3, 3/- each AIR 

T to match, 18in. wide, 104d. ; 22in., 1/0}; 27in., "13; 36-n., 
1/74 per ues Plain, 14d. per yard less. ’ Patterns on approval. 


GORRINGE LINOLEUM. 


We cut and match this excellent material soon size required. 7} iby 
9, 12/-; 9 by 9, 14/3; 10} by 9, 169; 12 by 9, 19/-. Patterns on approval. 


H. CORRINCE & CO., 33a Dept., NOTTINCHAM. 











“ROYAL AJAX” CYCLE 


Price £&G Net. 
Payments only 10/- per Month. Write for our 50-Page Fare 
Rice List. 


THE SILVER QUEEN CYCLE CO., Ltd. 
(Y Dept.), 56, EDGWARE ROAD, LONDON. 















A Post Card 
will bring you 
POST FREE 





and 


Underwear 


(Silk or Wool) 
Write at once for a set of patterns. 
Choose the articles you desire in your own 
home and then 
Buy through the post and save the middleman’s profits 


ATHEENIC UNDERWEAR 
is soft and fleecy and does not harden in the wash. 
Made in both silk or wool for Ladies and Gentle- 
men, these goods are both lasting and 


UNSHRINHABLE. 
Write To 


Atheenic Mills, Dept., T2, 
Hawick, Scotland. 
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is the appearance of a lady mounted 
on a Rudge-Whitworth. 


GRACEFUL because 


the design of the frame and the position 
of the saddle and handle-bars are so contrived 
that an awkward position is impossible. 


EASY because 


the bearings are so perfect and the 

machine. so much lighter than any 

other kind that it requires far less 
labour to drive. 


HAPPY because 

every Rudge- Whitworth owner 
knows her mount is 
better value for 
money than any 
other machine 
she meets on 

the road. 


Every RUDGE~WHITWORTH guaranteed 4 years: 84 models, Packed Free and Carriage 
Paid, from $5 to $15 ; by 12 equal monthly payments at catalogue prices without extra charge. 
No references or deposit ‘required. 10% cash discount (2s. in £) for cash with order. 

The Great 64 page Art Catalogue Post Free from 
RUDGE-WHIT WORTH, Ltd. 7 Dept. 201, COVENTRY. 


LONDON :—230 Tottenham Court Road; 160 Regent Street, W.; 25 Holborn Viaduct, E.C, 
























BY MAIL! 


My course of Home Train- 
YZ ing willadd years to your 
life—‘tie Nature's guaran- 


y STRENGTH |[ ~ MBS TN aia el 





You can change the photographs you have 
taken into lovely coloured pictures or 
pretts tty Lsminlatures'iy J ALSTON’SCRYS- 


tee of longevity. ESS, and you need no 


Y FOR TERMS & FREE previous art training. Instruction Book, 

/ OOK showing Royal Road 1/1}. Outfits, 21/-and 7/6. Write, enc losing 

/ to a = Strenat  aovly - fans envelope for full particulars, to 
A.A BeOS (hort A), 36, Albemarle 








St., London, W., or call at fie Gelley 
and Studio, "$2, New Bond 











dineniall Cheeks, Pu naa Outstanding Ears, 

Double or Receding hins, Thick Heavy Lips 

Corrected, Scars Removed by Absolutely 
Painless Treatment. 


UGLY NOSES, wer tie Teale or inductee, MADE PERFECTLY STRAIGHT. 
ALL WORK GUARANTEED PERMANENT. 


Illustrated Booklet sent Post Free on application. In writing, please state 
subject for which you desire a booklet. 


ces  DERMA-FEATURAL cO., Lto., 1 ee 


N.B— No nose or ear machines or tacial bandages used. NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
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Elbow Length Gloves 


KID, b2ce: 12-Button Length Kid 
® Gloves, in White, Cream, Biscuit, 
Pastel, Beaver, and Silver Grey, 2/11 per pair. 
Ladies Washable Kid Cloves, 12-Bution 
Length Mousquetaire, in White, Biscuit, Pas- 
tel, Putty, and Beaver Shades, 3/11 per pair. 
The ‘“‘Lebon” Ladies’ Real Kid Cloves, 
Elbow Length Mousquetaire, in Black, White, 
Cream, Biscuit, Pastel, Putty, Beavers, Tans, 
Browns, Greys, Green, Navy, Prune, and all 
Light Sh ades, wo 6 per pair. 


SUEDE. i" Elbow too Siedstesseiet ' 


in Black, White, Cream, Lavender, Biscuit, 
Grey, Pastel, Putty, Beaver, Tan, Brown, 
and all Light Shades, 2/11 per pair. 


LADIES GENGLEMCN'S: & |B RS maser 











GHC: [ONDON-GIOVE COMPANY S| 

















Ladies’ Elbow Length Chamois Cloves 
(Natural Chamois Colour), English make, 


ge CNILDRCN'S _~ REARS teagan 
RI Gt ° FOR 45845°CHCADSIDC: 6G IONNON Brown, N avy, and ot Light ades, 3 11 






PRIGE-LISG 52 & &3 NCWBOND SEW 











Ladies’ 4-Button Real Ladies’ 4-Button Suede 2/8 per pair. 
Kid Gloves, in Black, White, Glaves, in Black, White, and LISLE Ladies’ 12-Button Length Lisle 

and all Colours, all Colours, * Thread Cloves, in Black, White, , 
1/11, 2/6, 2/8, 3/-, and 3/6 1/11, 2/4, 2/6, 2/8, and 3/6 Beavers, Greys, Tan, Navy, and Brown 









per pair. Shades, t/- per pair; 3 pairs for 2/11. 


A CLEVER IDEA. 


There's no difficulty in getting a chira- 
0 rath S ae ike gloss on on linen if Kyodo the right way 
The right and easy way is to 
= Redford’s Starch Gloss. 
Pl t Powder | REDFORD'S GLOSS. 


Don't add this to the Starch, but rub 
For Cleaning Silver, Electro Plate, & | 


and you get a 
Sold everywhere, I/- & 4/6 


NO LANGING OR CUTTING 


Required if you use the world-renowned 
BURGESS’ LION OINTMENT. 
It has saved many a limb from the knife. 
Cured others after being Fe up by Hospitals. 
The BEST REMEDY for WOUNDS andall SKIN 





per pair. 



















P.O. for 
to 8. - REDFORD & SON, ‘Oxford 
Btrect, Live: 
Sxnp ~~ ros SamrPies 


IMPROVED 


Knitted Corsets 


Support Without Pressure. 
Good Unshrinkable Sanitary Cotton and Pure 
Woollen Underclothir Write for Illustrated 
List, free; also our UN JREAK ABLE “HER- 





DISEASES. A CERTAIN CURE for ULCERS, 
TUMOURS, ARSC ESSES, ECZEMA, &c. ULES” CORSETS IN COUTIL, from 3/11 
Th of Test nials from all Parts. Sample steel free. Mention “ Strand Magazine.” 





Sold by all Chemists, thd.» 1/14, Bc. per box. or r pes on Advice geane | | KMITTED CORSET & CLOTHING CO., 118. Mansfield Rd., Nottingham, 


Proprietor, F BURC GESS. 59, tee’ 's Inn Road, ndon. Advice gratis. 
DON’T SNEEZE. 


T io > 
uo FE A | N C You can amy and god get rid of your 
y using 


coi 
UNRIVALLED 


& DR. MACKENZIE’S 
FOR CATARRH-CURE 
PREVENTING 


MOTH 


NO SICKENING SMELL. 

ABSOLUTE PRESERVATIVE. 

ONLY COSTS A TRIFLE. 
Tins 3d., 6d. and Is. 





















— 





; nf 
the best : remedy for Faintness, 
Dizziness, Neuraigia in the Head. \ ‘ 





for Hay Fever. 

Sold by all Chemists and Stores, 
Price B/= ; or if you cannot obtain it at 
your Chemists (refuse worthless imi- 
tations) send 14 Stamps and it will be 

sent Post Free from 


MACKENZIE’S CURE DEPOT. READING. 








































SEND FOR 1906 CATALOGUE, post free; 27th year. 400 Ilustrations. Larger and better than ever before. Consult this hook 
and save time, money, and worry. It will interest and convince you of the advantage of buying DIRECT FROM THE LOOMS. 


LACE CURTAINS. MUSLINS. LACES. ROLLER BLINDS. HOUSEHOLD LINENS. HOSIERY. 
1906 PORULAR PARCEL, 21/-. Lot No. 112 contains 5 Pairs of Curtains, all same design, for 21/-, Carriage paid (White 
$b 2 pale ning-Room 
e 


or Ecru), as follows: 1 pair of super rawing-Room Curtains, 4 yds. long, 2 yds. wide; rs handsome 
Curtains, 3} yds. long, 60.ins. wide; 2 pairs choice Bedroom Curtains, 3 yds. long, 43 ins. wide rs, 21/-. Carriage paid 
Our study is to make Ourtains that are reliable. Our ba ‘ears’ experience is your guarantee. Prize Medals. Toronto, 1892; Chicago, 1893; 
Grand Diploma, Paris, 190.—SAMUEL PEACH dons. Mail Order Dept. 12, THE LOOMS, NOTTINGHAM. Estd. 1857 

















TT 

| 

O 
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Lightene Work—Brightens Play. 
Your Best Friend on a Holiday. 


FILLS ITSELF IN 5 SECONDS. 


Saves all trouble, waste and inky fingers. 
akes but a ~~ g to regulate the flow 
ink to any ayle of writing you desire, or be 
completely shut off same when finished with 

ence, carry the “Onoto” how you will, it 


CANNOT LEAK. 


Of all Stationers, 16/6. Without 
Self-filler, 10/6. 
Write for the Interesting Booklet, aent free by 
the akers 
THOS. DE LA RUE & CO., Ltd., 
Dept. 3, LONDON, E.C. 
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THE NEW 
MILK PUDDING 


In 10 minutes you can make, cook, 
and have ready for the table a large, 
rich, delicious, nourishing Milk Pudding by 
adding milk to a 1d. packet of Eiffel 
Tower Pudding. 

Eiffel Tower Milk Pudding 
served with stewed rhubarb, stewed prunes, 
or tinned fruits, is excellent, making an 
ideal dish. 

Served hot it is delightful. 

If made in a mould and allowed to cool 
it is a most attractive and delicious dish. 

“The proof of the pudding is in the 
eating.” Try a packet. 











Sold by all Grocers and Corn Dealers in 
id. and 5d. (equal to 8 id.) packets. 


EIFFEL TOWER 
MILK PUDDING 











Me apg ot ve 
Cuffs ¢.Collars 


of an entirely new material which 

will not curl, crack, or turn yellow. 

Perspiration proof, anda great saving 
on your laundry bill. 


Od., and 1/- each Thee Did, one 
All Post Free. List Free. 

Awpenrson’'s Buisto. Rupper Co., 

(Dept. A), 9 & 10, High Street, Bristol, 


WOSREDNA” 


REG* TRADE MARK 

















SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 


All sufferers are earnestly requested to write for my new remedy 


3003 “ANTICAPILLA’,.,.. 


a nt liquid compound, entirely free from all poison wus 
ingredients, which entirely and permanently destroys the cyst 
cant follicle (after which the reappearance of the hair is impos- 
sible) without the slightest pain or injury to the skin, martag we 
latter as white and smooth and clear as if there had never 
a growth of hair uponit. It never fails to cure the most - 
born — {-,-" cases, even when all ep and oft- repented 
treatme' led to have the desired effect. One bottle, 
sufficient "“s cure, sent post free for 4/6 (to —— | countries, 
5/6), which I offer to return if results are deemed sn ce 
unsatisfacto No plucking or burning or offre for 
as it is entire y unlike any other preparation offe: a a = 
purpose. Letters strictly confidential. Add 


Mr. R. H. THOMPSON (Dept. 7), 
149, Strand, London, W.C. 


Wholesale—Ba ncrars. 
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No Crushing, No Confusion, 
Greater Convenience, 
Easy Access to All Parts, 
Contents Always in Order, 

Every Article Instantly 
Get-at-able. 


Made with 2, 3, or 4 
Drawers in Four Qualities, 
and in Various Sizes. 


Write for Illustrated Booklet 
«TRUNKS FOR TRAVELLERS,’ 
No. 3. 



















J.FOOT & SON 


(Dept. T. B. 3), 
I71 NEW BOND ST.LONDON.W. 








HT wo WH OT WT 


2 eres 


worth remembering. You run no 
risk when buying a “ Neptune ” 
Fountain Pen. We guarantee to 
return money in full, if, after 


A WEEK'S TRIAL, 


the pen does not give perfect satis- 

faction. Nothing could be fairer 

than that. 

The * Neptune” holds ink for 10,006 
words and never stops or blots. Per- 
fectly regular flow of ink. Starts 
instantly, writes easily, and is pleasant 

to hold. Nibs to suit any hand. With 

14 carat Gold Nib, 6/-, 7/6, and upwards, 

We recommend the 7/6 pen as being the 
best value in fountain pens obtainable. 
Write for Catalogue which also illustrates 
our “ British” Stylo Pens at same prices, 

Of all Stationers, or post free from the 

Manufacturers : 

BURGE WARREN & RIDGLEY, Ltd. 
91-92, Gt. Saffron Hill, LONDON, E.C, 


NEPTUNE 


PEN 


TT HH Hut 














FIRST AID TO 


THE INJURED 


=< The trying  Agaalbinn 
sight of suffering, 
which you do not know oe 
how to relieve until the 
Doctor arrives, is ten times in- 
tensified when your own dear ones 
are the sufferers. Learn touse Pond’s 
Extract, which has been the unfailing 
help in every Skin trouble for 60 years, 
easily applied, anodyne, styptic and astrin- 
gent, it relieves all pains, arrests external 
and internal bleedings, and drys up sickening 
discharges. Cuts, bruises, burns, scalds, 
chills, aches and pains must yield to it. Don’t 
be without it; and write for Pond’s New 
Free Book, “ First Aid to the Injured,” by 
aid of which you can treat the wounded, how- 
ever seriously, without loss of preci- 
ous moments. For Pond’s results 
you must insist upon having it. Of 
all Chemists, 1/14, 2/3 & 4/6, Ponp's 
Extract Co.(Dept. 30) 65,Great 
RvussELL STREET, W.C. 
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It Expels «» Uric Acid Poison 


YOU CAN TRY THE REMEDY GRATIS! 


If our readers will glance at the faces of the friends and 

REMOVES acquaintances they meet during the day, they will notice few 

who do not betray evidence of ill-health caused by disorders 

of the stomach, liver, and kidneys. One face will suggest Gout 

CONSTIPATION or Gouty Eczema, another Constipation or Dyspepsia, and 
another the pangs of Rheumatism, Lumbago, or Sciatica. All 

this is due to certain poisonous matter in the blood and tissue, 

LIVER TOR P0 I which is most commonly produced by the excessive accumu- 
lation of Uric Acid. An excess of this acid is generated in 

the system from drinking strong teas, coffees, wines, beers, 

and other alcoholic beverages, also from.the consumption of 

COUT rich foods, or from food which has not been properly 


digested. The presence of this acid in the system is not only 


liable to produce the ailments just referred to, but to 
COU l y ECZEMA accentuate any predisposition that may exist to other 
stomach, liver, and kidney diseases. 
¢ 
















Ley 
1 
\ 

aq 





Those whose lives are made miserable by maladies arising 

E MATI M from uric acid will find a perfectly safe, pleasant, and effective 

remedy in Kutnow’s Powder, which contains all the remedial 

and invigorating properties of the most famous Continental 

Spas, and is equally suitable for the delicate individual as 

DYS PEPS IA well as for the more robust. Kutnow’s Powder is free from all 

drastic, lowering, and nauseous features. Kutnow’s Powder 

is a boon to the male sex whose system has become deranged 

AND ALL from careless living or other causes. It dissolves the acid 

formations and removes the dissolved products from the 

system, with the result that the blood is purified, the system 

STOMAGH LIVER toned up, and the individual is again placed in the proper 

condition for work and pleasure. Kutnow’s Powder is also 

3 a benefit to the female sex inasmuch as it prevents sick and 

nervous headaches, which curse so many women’s lives ; and 

AN D K| DN EY by remedying a blotchy or generally discoloured skin caused 

by biliousness, sluggish liver, anzemia, and constipation, it 

adds an additional charm te personal attractiveness. 

DISEAS ES Kutnow’s Powder is a blessing to children in that it 

. eliminates from the child’s system all excessive uric acid or 

baleful matter which may have accrued from a faulty 
metabolism inherited from its parents. 

Kutnow’s Powder has been prescribed for members of the 
Royal Family, which is in itself sufficient evidence of its 
merits apart from the universal testimony which continually 
reaches us from every part of the globe. 


HOW TO DETECT FRAUDULENT IMITATIONS! 


The genuine Kutnow's Powder can be had of all conscientious Chemists at 2s. 9d. per 
bottle, or it will be sent direct from Kutnow's Lond on Offices for 38. post-paid in the 














ft United Kingdom. See that, the fac-simile signature, “8S. Kutnow & Co., Ld.,” and 
: the registered trade mark, “ Hirschensprung, or Deer Leap,” are on the carton and 
} bottle. You will then know 

_ HOW TO CET CENUINE KUTNOW’S POWDER. 











FOR A FREE TRIAL 


OF KUTNOW’S POWDER 


Cut out and «t this Form to 8. KUTNOW & O0., Ltd, 
1, Farringdon Road, London, E.C. 
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THE MORE 
YOU KNOW 
about Bath Cabinets the 
more you will want to know 
about ours, because it is 
THE CABINET which has 
made Turkish Baths at home 
so popular. No others are so 
safe or give such entire satis- | 
faction. Here are a few points 

of superiority for which our Cabinets are renowned— 
ist. Efficient and Absolutely Safe Outside 
eater (others are attempts at imitation) 
and. Adjustable Seat. 
= Heat Regulator. 
t 





t fast 





dad by the neck to the 
Aint No ‘ 


6th. ‘Durabaliey and Perfect Hygiene. 
It ote all the benefits and luxuries of every form 
of Hot Air, Vapour, Perfumed, and Medicated 
Baths, which can be enjoyed 
privately in one’s own room. 
Prices from 35/- to £15. 
Gradual payments if desired. 
Write for * Bath Book” 
No. 3, post free. 
- FOOT & SON 
(Dept. C.B. 3), 
171, sew Bond 
St., ae 


nt 


Cabinet. 
Sth. Exit is ener and i 
































“RED DWARF” 


THE 


WRITES SMOOTHLY. 






EARNLY & 


All purchasers are delighted with the “ Red Dwarf.” 


all parts of the wor 








CANNOT LEAK. 


————————————— — — s Post Free, 
DWARF STTLOGRAF H / 
‘om 3/10 
We are receiving hundreds of repeat orders and testimonials from SEND 
TO-DAY. 


J. KEARNEY & CO., Sole Proprietors, 47, Dale Street, LIVERPOOL. 




















This Face on 2) every box. 


WoMEN 


CAN’T DO WITHOUT 


IVI E Nyen's 


TOILET POWDER, 


= THE REASON WHY. = 
BECAUSE Mennen's Toilet Powder isin many ways a unique 
preparation. The fascination of a beautiful compl+xion is 
attractive to men—cultivated by women. Mennen’s softens and 
beautifies the skin when roughened or reddened by cold winds, 
hot sun, or vigorous exercise. It checks excessive perspiration, 
eases sore feet, soothes sunburn rashes, heat spots, insect bites, 
and is valued by men after shaving. A 1/- box lasts a long time, 
but every woman should keep some handy. It is surprising 
how many little skin troubles can be instantly soothed by it 
both in the nursery and the boudoir. 





Refuse inferior substitutes. Of all Chemists, 1/ ” 


Insist on having genuine 
MENNEN’S Toilet Powder. 
Sample free from LAMONT CORLISS & Co. 
1, Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 




















— 
iS THE BEST 
IN THE WORLD. 
EVER READY. 





STYLOGRAPH 


CONVENIENT SIZE. 



















ee 


A NEW MATERIAL. 


“PRINCESS ENA” 


COSTUME. 


Rainproof, 49 inches wide, stamped every yard and 
guaranteed. §3/- Full Costume Length 

4 yds. of Roman Satin given with each Costume Length 

——— for Lining Skirt 











“ZINDOWN” | Reautiful rangeof | “ SELERINE” 
| UNDER Patterns sent free FOR 
- to any address, SE 
CLOTHING. Write at once. BLOU Ss. 
You will save | 
Patterns Free ; money - Samples Free. 





{Desk E), 7 The Ww archouse, 








SELLERS, Ltd., 














at Moderate | New Catalogue 
Prices. | Post Free, 

BROWN & BROADBENT, 

RETAiL mittiners, LEEDS. 


















A PERFECT UNDERWEAR. 


“PYRENO 


(Reoisterep.) 


VESTS, BODICES, 
SPENCERS, DRAWERS, 
COMBINATIONS, SLEEPING SUITS. 


Should any Garment shrink in the wash, 
it WILL BE REPLACED. 














Save Money by buying i 
Famous OYA PAGLE 
Baby Cars Direct from the 
Factory. From 35, 

Paid, or 4/- monthly 

free Art Catalogue. Money b 

if not armen Free Gifts . 
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THE FENTON POTTERY Ce 
DEPT.p4 ROYAL CHINA WORKS FENTON STAFFS 


1D) bavala ate) 6) 
To Match 


RA? 


Teas Breakfast -— Fs, 


Service 


Rich Art 
FlowingBlue 
And Best 


& MARVEL OF BRITISH E 





POUNDS 


by purchasing 
direct from 
the Manufac- 
turers. 


READ! 
BUY! 


LOT 850.—Compris- 
ing a 4ft. Gin. by 6ft. 6in. ex- 
tra strong Bedstead, liin. 
pillars, double brass rails, 
veavy brass knobs and 
mounts; one double 
Woven Wire Mattress 
on strong frame ; one 
Wool-bo:rdered Mat- 
tress in striped Bel. 


al 


Ae a = hws 

4 = wwe 
The whole Parcel 
carefully packod and 
sent carriage paid to any 


part of the United King 
dom for 


58/6 


ae = = 600 4h yy lots 


FURNITURE, 


Beds, Bedding, Carpets, &c., = 


RICHARDS & COODINCS, 
53, Bull Street, BIRMINGHAM. 


Pillows 
for 





Dept. 






















IMPORTANT. 


I am now making 
the _ Torrey 


t in Beau- 

ifet Nut 

' Brown Wil- 

low Calf, and am so confident of the splendid value of this 

Boot that | will freely return cash in all if not approved. 

nd size you wear, stating whether a Pointed, Medien. 
or Wide Toe is required, with P.O., to 


ARTHUR GARRETT, 
Mill Road Boot Factory, NORTHAMPTON. 


INustrated Price List Free to any Address. 














SEE THIS FRAME ? 


This is a patent Els- 
wick Truss Frame— 
a frame that for 
rigidity, strength, 
and durability, as 
well as for lightness, 
cannot be equalled. 
But that is only one 
of the many points 
that make Elew ick 
Cycles the finest 
cycles, in every sense 
of the word, that money can buy. Send at once for our Free 
Booklet, read about the Elswick Crank, the Elswick Chain 
Wheel, etc. Elswick Oycles from &8 8s., fully guaranteed. 


ELSWICK CYCLES & MANUFACTURING CO., Ltd., 
Walker Cate, Newcastie-on-Tyne. 


ELSWICK CYCLE 
SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 


A NURSE’S TESTIMONY. 


Nurse G. writes :—" The hairs have all 
disappeared from my face, and I am more 
than grateful to you. It is worth a guinea 
a bottle. Before using yours I tried lots 
of others, but they were no good. I should 
not like my name to appear in the papers 
but if anyone writes to me, I will tell 
what it has done for me, for my face was 
covered with hairs.” (Full name and 
address to BON A- FIDE inquirers.) 

I OFFER certain relief and a positive 
cure to all who suffer from this terrible 
affliction. Other preparations may have 
failed you, but my cure cures to stay cured, no matter how strong 
or stubborn, or how long standing. These marv ellous results can 
be accomplished at home ; operation simple, painless, harmless. 
Your money back if no cure. Treatise telling a 1 about it is 
mailed free to any person mentioning this Magazine, and 
enclosing stamped directed envelope to— 
Mrs. E. GOULD, 85, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 





















































ART Se _— 


This style 


Solid 
Copper, : and size,any 

complete * name (not 
with more than 

8c hea ws, HA \ L = 9 letters) 
Oxidized 2/- each ; 
and ee : post free, 

Relieved. each 











9in 
SEND FOR LIST OF OTHER DESIGNS AND PRICES. 
APLE & P 
Cit: BIRMINGHAM. 











Art Metal Worke 
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LHL STRAND 


MAGAZINE. 









Ni Cut this advt. out 
send it together with P.O.O. 
or stamps 4s. to 114, 
Southampton Row, London, 
RB) and a FULL-SIZED LARGE 
BOTTLE will be sent 
CARRIAGE PAID anywhere in 
the United Kingdom (R.) 

















SADDLE 
CHAT. 









ARE YOU 


one of the vast number of Cyclists who 
fide BROOKS SADDLES? If so, 


we anticipate with pleasure your 









sentiments. If not, then we urge you 
to purchase one now and enjoy the 
comfort and satisfaction these _pre- 
eminent Saddles yield. All Cycle 






Agents stock them and gladly ft. The 
hoto. above illustrates the world- 
amous B.10—one of the wide range of 


BROOKS : : 
: > SADDLES 


The Saddles that Satisfy. 
Write us today for our 1906 Saddle 
anual. It's interesting 
(Dept. 2. 

J. B. BROOKS & CO., Ltd., 
The Saddle Specialiate, BIRMINGHAM, 



















thom 21/- To 
All /&ct 
Meat Stones 


MANUFACTURING a Ce, 
BIRMINGHAM. 








—- 
WH ITE’S Moo-Main Patent Lever TRUSS 
Highly recommended by Medical Men. No Steel in Band. 


Effective and Light. Equally comfortable 
in an erect or reclining position. Consulta- 
tions and Price Listsfree. Lusist on having 
White's Truss. Those . he the Co.'s name 


1re alone gen 
Allkinds of EL ASTIC é ODS, BELTS, &c. 
sold by the Stores (Army & Navy, dc.) 
Warrtr's Moc- sian Pasa Lever Gunes Co., Lrp., 
98, Shaftesbury Avenue, Piccadilly Circus Est. 50 years. 
Le LAY Consultant Kindly mention this Magazine. | 




















From 
10/- Singer ': 10 - 
Month. c cles eat 












Don't meet trouble half-way by buying a cycle which 
would be dear at any price. The high-grade CoveNTRY 
“SINGER” is yours on the easiest of E.P. Systems, 

no waiting, no needless formalities; or if you 


prefer to pay cash, from 


£8-10-0O. 


THE war OF —— 


, SINGER. & o., Ld., 
COVENTRY 


OLD TAYLOR 


LIQUEUR SCOTCH WHISKY 
JOHN TAYLOR & CO., CLASCOW, Ltd., Kirkoaidy, Scotiand. 


























Horner's 


Cream Cheese 


Indispensable to the housewife who 
wants one of the most delicious dainties 
ever offered to the public. 

Of all Grocers, Fish Dealers, Fruiterers, &c. If 
an jogs F- obtaining, send name of your 

and Odi. stamps for sample packets to 
HORNER’S CREAMERY, CUDDINGTON, CHESHIRE. 


HORNER’S RICH CREAM, 
Sola everywhere in Jars, 64. & 1/- 
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eigirr ar, oem 
77_C ure 


meg 8 nothing so good for Colds in 
1, Ohest or Stomach as Thierry’s 
a. The Free Booklet, ‘ ‘A Whisper 
from the Mountains,” explains its won- 
derful discovery and many uses. All 
should write for it, and use Thierry’s 
Balsam for Sores, Burns, Inflammations 
and Fevers. Price 1s. 14d. per bottle of 
Chemists, or Post Free with Booklet 

from — 
Williams, Richter & Co., 

10Z, Grape Street, New Oxford Street, 
London, W.C. 


THIERRYS 
BALSAM 

















ON 
P_ INVENTIONS 


















THE BEST 


OIL COOKING STOVES 


IN THE WORLD. 


Patent. Prize Gold Medal. 





Illustrated Catalogue and name of nearest Agent post free 
on application to the Sole Manufacturers : 
‘RIPPINGILLE’S’ ALBION LAMP COY., LTD., 
ASTON ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 

Or 6 &7, Stonecutter St., Farringdon St., London, E.C. 
Established 1872(34 years’ Reputation for Excellence). 





BRITISH MADE BY BRITISH LABOUR. 





’\ THE DEAF. 


| 

4 

5 The MASSACON 

& ACOUSTICON 
the latest 
inventions of 


M. R. Hutchison. 


No instrument genuine not bearing 
Mr. Hutchison's autograph. 


The “ACOUSTICON” 


enables the deaf to hear. 


The “MASSACON” 


completes the work of the **Acousticon,” effecting 
in the majority of cases a complete cure of Deafness. 


Call or send for Booklet. 
FREE TRIAL given at 


ACOUSTIC 
PATENTS tta. 


20, Bucklersbury, 
u 


» =-%., 













AND 

119, Victoria &t., 

Westminster, 

Or any of our 
Branches. 














EYELASHES 


epri the beauty of the fairest face, and 
rive the eyes of their defence 
agninet dirt and dust. The eyelashes 
are strengthened and restored by 


SINGLETON’S EYE OINTMENT, a 
remedy with 300 years’ reputation. 
Supplied by chemists and stores in 
ancient pe estal pots for 2/. each. A 
little book ‘* How to Preserve the Eye. 
si will be sent to any — aon 
SfRPHEN GREEN, 210, 
Road, London. All who f. - 
from any eye trouble should 
send for it. 














Brilliant, Rubi 
Sapphires, £2 Iss. 





Roe 
Brilliants, £4 4s, oy” 





BENSON'S = SINS afte 





Rubies, or Sapphires 
and Brilliants, £20, 





Brilliante, £10 10s. ILLUSTRATED had btwn e Chains & Jewellery 


62 & 64, LUDGATE HILL, E.C.| ne. 


Brilliants, £12. 
CAN BE PURCHASED 


*TBe Times” 
MONTHLY 
PAYMENT SYSTEM. 


BENSON’S do not charge extra 
for buying this way. 








— “Imperial” Plate 

BOOKS “Cuter and Ba, 5 
Artistic Silver Articles lad 

"Presente. Mention this M 
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Can be instantly raised. 
lowered, revolved, or ! 
tilted either way. | 
Extendsoverbed, | 
couch, or chair, f 
Bwithout touch f 
ing it. An ideal Table tor reading or taking 
meals in bed with ease and comfort. Change 
of position is effected simply by pressing the 
patent push coten at the top of standard It cannot 
swing round or overbalanve. A modern Home Comfort, 
instantly adjustable to a score or more of convenient uses, 
such as ben - Stand, Writing Table, Bed Rest, Sewing 
or Work Table, “Wusic I Easel, Card Table, &c 





























No.1. Enamelled Mets Parts, ‘with Polished 
Wood Top a1 5 

No. 2. Ditto, with Adjustable Side Tray and 
Automatic Book-holders (as ulus 
trated : ai1 

No. 3. Complete as No. 2, but superior 
fini . &2 














No. 4. Complete as No. 2 but 
Nickel Plated and Pol 
ished Metal Parts 












Carriage Paid to any Ratlway 
Statwn tn the United Kingdom. J-FOT @ SON 
Money returned in full f not 
(Dept. A.T. 6), 





aaliafled 
Illustrated Booklet 
Free. 





171 NEW BOND st 
LONDON WwW 











RUPT URE CURED 








MA GAZINE. 











HANSEN'S 


UNKET 


TABLETS. 


This delightful West Country 
dish is prepared simply by 
adding one of Hansen's Junket 
Tablets to a quart of milk 
Junket is an ideal food for 
Children and Invalids (being 
milk in its — easily digested 
rm). 


A Deygen Dish for 
Everybody. 


















Sold by all Grocers, Chemiats, dc. 

Ask for HANSEN'S. Twice 

the value of any other tablets. 

o | Sample Tube & Book of Thirty 
ec 


HAN SEN 
77,8t. ThomasBt. f-.-* E. 


7OEARS*; 


Why pay 86 per dozen? We supply the Best 
Irish iuhe tured 4-fold Collars, any shape and 
size, for 2/- the haifdozen. Cash with order 
Send old collar or simply state shape and size re 
= All coliars made to onder at our London 
erry Factory.—J. & ELS, Shirt 
and Collar Manufacturers, 94 wy ty Dept. A 
London R4., Liverpool. Catalogue Poat Free 






In Glass Tubes, con- 
taining 24 Tablets, —- 
sufficient to make a 

quart of Junket. Tube. 





























MRS. ADAIR, 


90c, New Bond Street, 
London. 
Rue Cambon — 
"5a, West a5th Btres 
New York. 


PATENT GANESH 
CHIN STRAP 


Doctors wear and recommend 
this strap. 

Is made of specially prepared 

silk elastic steeped in a pre- 
paration known only to Mrs. 

Adair, which therefore cannot be imitated. Cures double chins. 
restores lost contours, keeps mouth ¢ losed during sleep, _— - 

ane see. ‘one genuine unless stamped “ Gan: esh.” Bew 

mitations, PATE NT GANESH FOREHEAD 

STRAP is’ filled with powdered herbs most healing and bene- 
ficial. Oures deep a Lo forehead and corners of eyes—is 
ood for neuralgia— rs. Adair’s book, “ How to 

flestore and Retain ae Sitntel Beauty of Face and Form.” 








vo THOUT. OPERATION £ 


Read the follow/ 
Le Sliverdale,’ ‘on. *Englan 


d, 
Prerce Execrare Co., February 14th, 190& 

t2 ziabary Square, London, E.C. 

Dear Sirs. 

To-day I have been told of a very distressing case of Rap 
ture, where the patient, who is young, is being taxen by his 
friends to an Infirmary. This reminds me of what I suffered 
from this most distressing complaint. It also reminds me 
that tt was your firm who cured me, It seems 80 sad to me 
that sufferers should be practically forced by some doctors to 
go to Infirmaries and be cut about in a most barbarous sort 
of way, when they can have a cure brought to their door 


NECROCEINE cacy uae 


§ Stains Grey Hair any shade. Does not stain the 
}*” Skin. Applied in a few minutes. Is Harmless 
4, Washable, and Lasting. Restores the Colour 
\ to the Roots, making detection impossible 
and is undoubtedly the Cléanest and_ Best 
Hair Stainer in the World. No. 1, Light 
Brown ; No. 2, Golden ; No. 3, Dark Brown, 
No. 4, Black. ‘Sent secretly packed LM toi 
for 1/3, 2/3, 3/3, 5/-, age io ine 
CR 28 






AWFORD Dept. 
Brooke St., Holborn, Ve Ty EC. 





Until to-day I had forgotren that I had been a sufferer, ane, 
without doubt, what you have done for me you can do 

others. Now, ‘I need hardly tell you that I shall be delighted 

to tell any unfortunate sufferer my own personal experi 

ence with Dr. Prence’s Tress, at the same time I shall do 

alll — can to prevent peeps being misled by firms 
which are worse than useless 

fours very ; faithfully 

HAROLD W. HOWE. 

= All who are looking for a Gexvine C ~y for Rup 

ture, should call or « rite at on « to t 


PIERCE MAGNETIC TRUSS 08., 
11 & 12, Finsbury 8q., LONDON, E.0. [Mention Sraaxo 











You can safely, surely, and easily re- 


move any superfinous hair from your 
hout fear of pain, harm, or 
of any description, me, adie 


ich, 
with 1 Dr.Griffith’s Analytical confirma- 
BEFORE. tory Report. accompany each well- 
wy g 2/9 post free (plain wrapper). Recommended 
8. 20 Dr. Johnson 


a 












from Life—Sent FREE 


to all who write. 
Write to-day for our new Free Book— 
“Cure Yourself by Electricity ” 
—illustrated with photos from life, 
— how the New Home Batteries 


T, RHEUMATISM, 
NEURA ALGIA, LUMBAGO, 
HEADACHE, INSOMNIA, CONSTIPATION, and all nerve 
affections and diseases arising from sluggish circulation; also how 
they afford ELECTRIC BATHS and BEAUTY MASSAGE 
without cost at home. We will send apparatus on_recei 
order value 9/6, and allow you 10 DAYS’ If not 
satisfied, we refund money. ITB FOR FREE BOOK. 

THE BRITISH ELECTRIC MEDICAL CO., 


643, Byron House, Fieet Street, Lon £.0 
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7 4a 
Js. fg FG Od aH A 


a ot, ee + a , 7 
aor a? Sf Maan? ts [ead ry last ad 


t has taken ra of cost! 
ment to at the “ Ludeord —the eng 
most durable Carpet on the market. mY 


idgeh (4 is seamless.. It is reversible—note that. 
price, because woven on a sy loot 


ec 
5 numerous imitations— mr? } See that you get the real 
a g 4 thing—“ Treloar's Ludcord.” — 4 exquisite colours d ’ 
ee and artistic Sesigne. =— y 2yds., O/-. Siyds. by Lu cor 

ry Syds., 15/9. dyds. by 3yds 18 rae by 3tyds., 21/-, 

Can be supplied in Stair Carpets Rage. Parts rticulars sent A cme re) F 

on Ee Send for Patterns rr ce Lists to the 

London Firm dealing exclusively in Floor Coverings, Pe rfe chi on 
TRELOAR & SONS, Dept. 25, 
Ladgate Hill, London, E.O. 


an U Iibrasg? “ 

yw f i,” = 

r%G a NAA de y’ oH 
oo ass iG. sy 


Worth thi ning about 


Sq y Coventry Cycles at -Price! 
AJ” Your selection from the grandest stock A the country of Best Death Bicycles built 
by best British skill, of best British materi 
N DAYS’ TRIAL How we can forward these b: ants Packed Free 
res Carriage Paid, on Ten Days’ Trial, direct from the factory at less than dat price 
is the intenenting story of oor MEW FREE A aT Bi T. 
A story with a clear convincing reason for every statement, the interest of which 
is intensified by many picturesque views and a full illustrated description of the 
manufacture of a high-grade cycle in all its details. Do not miss this opportunity 
of securing a 1906 Mode! at the re of a second-hand cycle. Write now for thé 
Booklet. It contains a specially advantageous offer which practically 
brings a cycle to every person's door. It has something to interest you whether 


A a of the past, present or future. 


fos COVENTRY FLYERS fo 3025502 

They are replete with all the latest panere vements. Eadie Coasters, Two-Speed 

“ital feat they ket nee aoe A BeIO to £868 
Or by easy payments from S/- a month. 





















































Our unprecedented values and our Six Years’ Guarantee with every cycle are 
unrivalled throughout the land. No cyclist can afford to overlook them. 
Shop Soiled and Second-hand Cycles, of 

all leading makes, almost like new. £1 to £4.65 
Accessories and Repairs at half-price. If you wish to be up-to-date, to Sawe money 
and to make money, write now, and our Free Art Catalogue will reach you by return. 


MEAD CYCLE GO. Dept. 506, open evenings till 9 o'clock. 
Liverpool: 91 Paradise .. London: 19 ( ‘haring Cross Rd. Glasgow: 168 uchanan St. Dublin: 
187 Brunswick St. 210 Z Newcastile-on-Tyne: 25 New Bridge St, 


YEARS GUARANTEE 

















. . . 
Simply Delicious ! 
OF ALL GROCERS & STORES, 

in Self-Opening Tins, 
6d. and I/-, 


or sent post free . . .. 
if name of Grocer is given. 

















G. WARWIC rthur Street West, E.C. 


iGARS HAV) 


HAVANA 
WE OFFER * "4 !% No.2 Pianter’s Samples on 


FLAVOUR. 
iptof 12/6, or 50 for 6/6, f hich 

at liberty to smoke ey cupense. If are are on puiediie “4 
satished, return the remaining Cigars to . within 7 
a and we REFUND your money in full, plus 
This is the @ronge@ proof that we 
believe the Cigars to be without pre- 

nt as to quality and price. 
"fue for Sample Boxes: 











ACTUAL 
SiZE, 
4} inches, 
We will send to 

Every Reader 


A FREE SAMPLE 


Ci in ythe Teai 
Geaph f Pamtse’s' Mined Gal Tohaaune 
packing. 
















































3/6 3; 6 Cw; ry receipt of 2 Penny Stamps to defray pogtage and 
nd 
12/6 Par Cheques a Poste Gyigre woes | ‘ Stamford, Spalding, 






Actual Size, 
inches. 


BOND CIGAR CO., ®* “‘Skimser, [°O% 
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E\CTEL, TOWE 


This year EIFFEL TOWER LEMONADE is at its 
very best—it has never been better—we doubt whether 
it has ever been quite as good. The delicate freshness 
and rich aroma of ripe lemons will at once be appreciated. 


A 41, BOTTLE MAKES TWO GALLONS OF HOME-MADE 


VLENONRADE 


The Best. ._. 
Home Typewriter. 






7 


AWFUL GOOD. 














Private correspondence, papers, copies of documents are quickly and easily 
written in your leisure time if you have an Empire Typewriter in your home. 

The Empire is specially adapted for private use. It is much smaller than other 
high grade typewriters—takes up less room, weighs less, is easily carried from place 
to place. Its type is neat and clear. 

The Empire is very strong and very durable. 

It costs you £13 2s. 6d.—that is exactly £9 less than you would have to pay 


for any other first-class writing machine. It will do all the work that the most 
expensive machine can do. It is very quick. It is easy to manipulate. 


800 Empire Typewriters are used by His Majesty’s Government. Many of the 
largest firms and corporations in Great Britain use it in preference to any other 
writing machine. And there are hundreds of Empire Typewriters in use by private 
individuals throughout the kingdom. 


Write for particulars of our free trial offer. 


The Empire Typewriter Co., Ltd., 77, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 


FRAMING ~~ 


There is added beauty in a picture that is artistically framed—that is, that 
has just the frame it should have. One picture may look best in plain oak— 
another in a highly decorative ‘‘ Florentine ”»—whichever 
|| is most suitable we have it in ‘‘The Art Shop.” More- 
( over, we can advise you upon the matter and help you 
By Appointment to 
Queen Alexandra. 












make your walls beautiful. Write for our 
Art Catalogue, sent free. Established over 50 years. 


Pali ba Wi a mn 








LONDON « 


AND BRANCHES —- 
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(Photograph 
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Size.) 








1 Diamond and 1 Rub j 
or Sapphire, £8-5~ ° Opening Buckle Name 4 Diamonds and es Jw geven 
2 Fine Diamonds, Ring, 1 Fine Diamond, 3 Rubies or Sapphires, ’ P Gua- 
gi1- 15-0. 18-ct Gold, any name, 18-ct. Gold, “10-0. 18-ct. Gold, “7 rantee. 
Hall-marked. &2-2-0. Hall marked. Hall-marked. *Y é . 
; Internally this Watch is “ perfection perfected.” We stake our 100 , ¢ og SOLID 
' years’ reputation upon its unique timekeeping qualities in all climates. : , 4-ct. COLD 


: Externally its appearance offers the highest value ever known, whether 
you have a Gold or Silver Case. Description: Chronometer Balance, 
Fifteen Jewels, genuine Lever Movement, all latest sper ecennents. 
Prices: In Solid 14-ct. Gold Case (as shown), '23-15-0; 18-ct. 0-0: 
Silver, 35/-. As Half-Hunting Watch, 14-ct., 4-15- o; 18-ct., &7-10-0 
Silver, 45/-. Ladies’ Size, Open-Face, l4-ct. — -0; Halt or wai 
Hunter, &3-17-6. — free in UK Ten oars ree rial allowed. Colonies 
tage, 2/- 4/- J ILI STRATED Priv E LIST 
Free on ai Call or write. Orders by post receive special attention. Money refunded gd perfectly AS HALF-HUNTER, 


HYLANDS, Ltd., 32, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON. _Estabiished over n+ el 


5 a 


; 




















5 © ROLLERS!" 








Sa tn tide HG 


THOMAS Tinae & SON, LID. 


SMITHFIELD IRON WORKS [EEDS & NEW SURREY WORKS, SOUTHWARK JONDON.SE 









Cisthes shou! should b be —K— | ao a = é M SS Universal Standard 
it, that you may Look your Best. We can m4 Postage Stamp 
Catalogue. 


help you to do this. to-day for our 
Stamps ued up to and including all P 












Illustrated Ciehoewe (free), showing you how 
Dress ell First and of 
ag end of os wi 


Lovely Clothes te Ladies’ ear, to 
suit your pocket. 
and used; 
RONOUNCING VW VOCABULARY ot 
the names of stamp-issuing countries. 
The ONLY English Stamp Catalogue 
published this year. 
THE “STANDARD” and “PARAGON” 
POSTAGE STAMP ALBUMS. 


Entire New Series for 1906, quite new and wete-fate, gully 
illustrated, and spaces numbered to correspond with Catalogue. pong 
different styles and prices. Write for Illustrated Booklet with fu 

iculars, also for our 68-page Price List of Packets and Sets of 
ops, sent free on request. 


WHITFIELD KING & CO., IPSWICH. 


me ONLY SATISFACTORY 30/- 


Turkish Bath is the GEM 


Cleanses the system. De pain Builds up health. 

Banishes disease. sed by ding Physicians, the 

Salvation Army, healt M4 culture om le, and thousands of 
o 


others. Valuable free. 
PLIES CO., LTD. (De H), 
Peartres 8 well Road, BC. 





Safe and Sure End 
of all Pain from 


NEURALGIA & HEADACHE 


FREE Send stam addressed envelope, 
mentioning Tus Stranp Macazine. Do 
it now, and by return we will send two Zox Powders 
7 Rely on them being safe on the word of a doctor, 
and see how sure they are, too. However long you have 
had a bad nerve vain, it will go in three short minutes. 
ZOX from Chemists, Stores, etc., at 1/- and 2/6 a box; or 


f fi — 
The BOK C0 Ta Renhan banhan, Lenten, BO: 
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Yourself? 


We need not tell you you ought to—for safety 
and economy. But you may need telling the best 
way. It is the Gillette way—the way of comfort, 
cleanliness, time-saving, and freedom from 
stropping and honing. 
The Gillette Safety Razor is always ready, always 
keen. It has twelve double-edged blades as thin 
as paper, tempered and hardened by our new process 
to such a degree that it takes diamond-dust to 
grind them. Use the blades in rotation, and you 
| always have the sharpest edge at hand to drop into 
the holder. No matter how tender your face or how 

wiry your beard, no matter how nervous or unused 

to shaving you may be, in three minutes’ time your 

face will be as smooth as a babe’s. You will 
shave in perfect comfort and without a scratch. 
The price of the Standard Gillette Set—Triple- 
Plated Holder and 12 Double-edged Blades —is 
£1 1s. complete. Of all leading cutlers, 
silversmiths, chemists, hairdressers, 
»~ up-to-date stores, Just insist 
on having the Giliette. 


Gillette te Safer! 











Write for “Hints about Baby,” by a trained nurse—postcard to 


ae et a ee 
JOSIAH R. NEAVE & CO., Fordingbridge, via Salisbury. 


y Sold in 
1-lb. Tins. 
w4 
Purveyors by Special Appointment to H.1.M. THE EMPRESS OF fel 


Growing Children, 
Invalids and the Aged. 
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THE FAILURE of DRUGS 


Nearly everybody who has suffered a pain, or a loss of health 
in any way, has turned to drugs for relief. 


Have you ever A BOOM FOR 


taken them 7? 1! AJAX 9 


Yes! Did you 
ee Teer DRY-CELL. 
We don’t advise drugs 


cured you? 
for this reason :. Nearly 


No! 

How could they when every case we treat de- 
most drugs are a combi- — mands new vitality. We 
nation of alcohol and realise that if we can give 
some poison? Will alco- strength, we can cure. 
hol build you up? NO! We know that no drug 
Will poison cure disease? on earth ever increased 
NO! Weknow, because the vitality of the human 

body. We know that 


our cured patients have 

been taking them for a Electricity is the life of 
good many years, before the nervous system. 
they were driven to Scientists tell us that it 
realise that the system is the basis of human 
of dosing was wrong. vitality. 


















Su 


Wall. Lad / 
(ed 


THINK WHAT OUR BODY BATTERY 
DOES FOR YOU. 


Suppose you are broken down with nervous debility, dyspepsia, or other stomach trouble, 
rheumatism, lame back, failing vitality, or any other weakness indicating that you are not the man 
you should be, you take the ‘‘ Ajax” Dry-Cell body battery, buckle it about the waist when you 
go to bed—no charging, no trouble of any kind, mind you—turn on the current with the regulator, 

and all night long, while you sleep, this engine is pumping 
WEAKNESS AND SCIATICA. electric life into your nerves, muscles, and organs. 
Elkesley, Retford. Just think of it; life, heat, energy pouring into your 
Dear Sirs,—-Again I take the pleasure of writing | body for hours, just as long as you want it. Think 
you respecting the “‘ Ajax” Dry-Cell Body Battery. what it must do. 
1 am now able to say, with all confidence, that it is If you are nervous and weak, it pumps such a 
all you advertise it to be. I may say, in my own . oe 3 . 
case of weakness and sciatica, it has done marvel- volume of human energy into you that before you have 
lous things for me. I could, and will recommend had it ten nights you will begin to feel like Togo did 
- a have a an nee paoete. Have - - during the battle of the Japan Sea. 
— "= = pon phon If your back is. weak and lame ; if your joints are 
all people to try your “‘ Ajax” Dry-Cell Battery. full of rheumatism, you will soon feel like an old man 
Yours very truly who recently came into our offices and jumped over a 

(Signed) JOHN NEEDHAM. | chair to show us what “ Ajax” Dry-Cell had done for 

his rheumatism. 

If your stomach is weak a month of nights with ‘f Ajax”? Dry-Cell will give you an appetite like 
the labourer who said to his wife: ‘Don’t tell me what you have for dinner, but how much.” 


We want you to come and see us. *%& AJAX” DRY-CELL 
Our advice and demonstration is free. 


We want you to know of this grand is as GOOD for WOMEN as for MEN. 


invigorating device. If you can’t call 


oe eer ee ok te oy THE BRITISH ELECTRIC INSTITUTE 
and costs yon nothing. You may (Dept. 17), 25, Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C. 
like us better for havi ing read it, and Please send me your Free Book, ‘‘A SOUND MIND IN A SOUND BODY.” 
if you don’t use “AJAX” DRY- 
pacers inte hep cue gee tg eenengy lane oe ee Tee © 
you ought to, and that your friends 
ought to. USE THIS COUPON 
FOR FREE BOOK. FR ee eee 
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A 
oe 
ch is 
struck 
ft 


day will wear longer than one which is struck 20,000 times. It is for this reason that the BAR-LOCK 
fee fenmey Gen. Gadhioee which claim fewness of parts as a mechanical advantage. Fewness of 
parts means greater wear on each part, so that the machine sooner gets out of adjustment; it also 
means more hand movements and greater fatigue. ; 
A SEPARATE TYPE-BAR FOR EACH SYMBOL is the secret of the BAR-LOCK’S mechanical 
perfection ; it is for this reason that it runs with more ease, does more work, and lasts longer than other 
machines, while ALL THE WRITING IS IN SIGHT ALL THE TIME. 
Be advised; do not buy a Typewriter until you have had a BAR-LOCK on 7 days’ Free Trial to 
icnnade wih. ahat peer eS trial, together with perusal of Free Booklet, “ The Evolution of a 
Typewriter,” will convince you why the BAR-LOCK is mechanically superior to other Typewriters. 


BAR-LOCK| | 


Ose BUSY MANS TYPEWRITER 


HIS MAJESTY’S TYPEWRITER MAKERS, £2, Queen Victoria St., London, E.C. 


SHasaTaNLOFFER 




























“Never require grinding.” hen 
o.*) MbABIESCOSTUMES 
iy ~Toevery lady purchasinga | 
Made in l fi +h) 

Sheffield, England. ROYAL-ENA 

Ground in Germany. 

Black Handles, 5/- each ; Ivory Handles, 7/6 each. \ 

Sprock's Rasor Strops. Pocket & Table Cutlery. 


From all Cutlers and Hairdressers, 
Wholesale : Parton, Son & Oo., Ld., 





HOLLAND COSTUME 
we make a 


IFREE GIFT 


of a full-size handsome 


BATISTE UNDERSKIRT 
i in all shades (as sketch at foot). 


5 & 6, Bull Ring, Birmingham. 
6 . The. “ 
ROYAL-ENA 


RAZORS. 


NASAL CATARRH|| Bs) 
AnD ASTHMA. WN = 64, 


THEIR COMPLETE HOME CURE. 


POST FREE to SUFFERERS who APPLY at ONCE. 


UST PUBLISHED, the Second Edition of a 48-page 

ook fully describing Nasal Catarrh, Asthma, and 
Chronic and how these dangerous diseases may 
be completely cured at home. The most Practical Work ever 
issued, and which should be in the hands of sufferers who 
desire to speedily cure themselves. This offer stands open 
for 30 days from this date. A post-card giving your name 

and address will bring you the book by return post. 


Address : (Dept. M.108), DR. CASSELL’S CO., Ltd., 
King Street West, Manchester. 
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White Shirts sisi Reversible Cuffs 


Wear twice as long as ordinary Shirts. 


Their economic advantages are apparent ata glance. By permitting 
the shirt to be worn twice with absolutely fresh cuffs each time, they 
reduce the laundry. bill by one-half, and the shirts with less frequent 

pay Beh wear a as long. The invention has itself 

of customers all over the world. 


SEVEN VEN STYLES 23/9 OR a = — 


ONE a EACH. 21/6 aan free. 


NOTE! They = sent out unlaundried just as they leave the 
fac matory. © -— aranteed equal when dressed to the 
66 Shirt of ‘the ordinary Trade. 


STYLE A. Ordinary Front, with Reversible Cuffs. 

STYLE B. Short “ Business” Front, with Reversible Cuffs. 

STYLE Cc. Ordinary Front, with Single Ouffs. 

STYLE D. Short “Business” Front, with Single Cu 

STYLE E. Short “ Business” Front, with W = deer for attaching Cuffs. 
STYLE F. Evening Front, with Single © uffs. 
STYLE G. Evening Front, with Reversible Cuffs. 


Catalogues Free. Colonial Postage 3/- extra per half dozen. 


When ordering mention style chosen, size of COLLAR worn, 
and whether to open at back or front. 


PETTIGREW & STEPHENS, Ltd. ‘S2%;°'ctascow.. 








































































It is impossible to overestimate the ones and delight a DO YOu WANT a BICYCLE 
child experiences when presented with a Modelling Outfit of There’s now no nead to UE FP, Suor Prices. You 
TT’ can buy a waich is a first-c 
HARBU s Coventry-made Machine direct 
from Works, for £4 10s.,or you can 
pay, 5s. Monthly. Send for Ilus- 
ited ne, and convince 
. : é yourself that although you pay 
1 3 All children like ‘‘ making things.” 2 10 . 4 “ get’ digo worth the Bicycle yo oa 
Wm. HARBUTT, a.x.c.a. (Lond.), Four Years Warrant Carriage Pai id.on approv al any- 
Post Free 3, Bathampton, BATH. Post Free. where. LANCER C CLE C oventry. 








TRAIN YOUR | LEARN t0 SWI ARIAL 


MOUSTACHE 


This you - do perfecily 
with 


y HILL'S HONGROISE 





It brings the most untidy moustache 
into perfect subjection, and greatly 


Great Sport in the Water, 


enhances the appearance. Ask A person weighing from 50 to 2501b, can float on them without an 
your Hairdresser for HILL’S effort. Inquire of anyone who has used Ayvad's water wings and 
be convinced you can learn te swim the first day you are in the 


Hongroise, a + | 4 water. For those who can gin they furnish a source of amuse- 

stitutes. Collapsible Tubes, 7 ment nothing can equal. Easiiy adjusted. Takes nc more room 

Z 6d. each. : than a pocket har STherchiet Sold by all Stores, Dealers in 
Write us direct if unobdtainable : Sporting Goods, Uutfitters, Chemists, etc. British Agents— 

\ County Chemical Co., Ltd * Nichols & Sellers, 6-8, Crutched Friars, London, E.C. 
Moor St., Birmicgham. Ayvad Mfg. Co., Hoboken, N.J., U.S.A. 


British Patent Rights. 























s 
U CCG 
’ | - 
' 
As fas to Her sate e iy Queen Victoria, 
Princess o = Bari Roberts, V.C., 


and titled families ates the world. 


The Correct Wear 


for town and country, holiday- making. etec., 
for the summer season. Ladies , Gentlemen's, 
me Children’s Costumes. -Also Hamilton's 
and real a Ly Sold by the 
— or made to mea 
Send for ‘Patterns and Fashion * f 
Book, with which is sent self ij 
measurement chart. Our new f 
season's White House Budget, showing the 
charming products of the Irish peasant 
industry, also sent free on application. 


HAMILTON & CO. (Desk 42), 
The White House, Portrush, Ireland. 
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YOU CAN’T 


BUY BETTER 


than these — Swifts, 

Rudge - Whitworths, . 
Coventry Challenge, Rovers, 
Triumphs, Humbers, Progress, 
Premiers, Centaurs, & Singers. 

Beware of German and American-made 

cycles that are now being advertised under 
misleading British names. 

I sell only Genuine High-Grade Coventry- 
made machines—and these I supply on Easy 
Terms of Payment at pounds be ** shop” 
——. 

A High-Grade Coventry-made Cycle 
for £4 10/- CASH, or 5/- MONTHL 

Tell me the machine that takes your fancy most, 
or let me choose one for you, and I'll back my 
choice witha TEN YEARS’ GUARANTEE. 
Machines sent on approval on receipt of de- 

posit. Old machines taken in part exchange. 
Write for Free Lists TO-DAY. 










































EDWARD O'BRIEN, LD. 
The World's Largest ” oycle 
Dealer (Dept. 8.1), 
COVENTRY. 





PEARKS’ 


\ STANDARD 
| TEA 
\ IS - GAINING - WORLD 


WIDE - REPUTATION : FOR 
ITS - STRENCTH - AND 


| DELICIOUS 
FLAVOUR - 


PEARKS, 
§ BAYER- ST- LONDON 











Ideal WEDDING PRESENT 


RILEY'S 


Billiard @ Dining Table 





You must have a Dining Table; why nat ? Combined 
Billiard L.- Dining Tabi 
A most handsome piece of Furniture as a tales Table, and 
changed to Riley's Perfect Billiard Table in a few seconds. 
Price, with all Accessories, from £13 10s. 


FREE Full detailed Catalogue with illustrations of all 
*® kinds of Home Billiards, Billiard and Dining 


Tables, small and full size Billiard Tables and Sundries. 

The Record Break in 1904 was 788 by Stevenson, and 

in 1905, 821 by boberta. both on Riley’s Tables. 
London Showrooms: 147, Aldersgate Street, E.C. 

At OCorresronpexce to Woxgxs axp Heap Orrices: 


E. J. RILEY, 8% piiovd Works, ACCRINCTON. 
LL TTT 











THE SALAD SEASON. 


An inviting salad will often make a 
cold luncheon more acceptable than a 
hot meal would be. 


Especially if the Salad be augmented 
wih “SKIPPER” Sardines, 
which differ from ordinary varieties in 
that they are scaleless and practically 
boneless, and possess a distinctive flavour 
imparted to them. by a special curing 
process. 


No other Sardines will add so pleasing 
a relish to your salad, therefore insist 


on “ SKIPPER” Sardines. 


If you cannot readily obtain them, 
six penny stamps and your grocer’s name 
and address will bring you a tin of about 
twenty of these dainty little silver fjord- 
caught fish, post free from the 


So.e IMPORTERS: ANGUS WATSON & Co. 
(Dept. 14), NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 
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SANITARY 
WASHABLE 


ROLES 


A Peep into 
the future 


of House Decoration confirms the 
fact that wall-papers are being 
more than ever discarded in 
favour of the flat, pleasing and uniform shades of Hall's Sanitary Washable Distemper. 

The spread of hygiene, the development of good taste, and the sound practical 
advantages of Hall's Distemper as a wall covering are the reasons. 

Hall's ogee y's is sold in 4, 7, and 14 Ib. lever tins. It only requires water 
adding to be ready for use. It is applied with a whitewash brush, saving 40 per 
cent. of the cost of labour, and is washable three weeks after application. 

Hall's Distemper may be obtained through the usual Trade channels. [| is well 
known by ieading architects and decorators and recommended by them. Specify 
Hall's Distemper when building or re-decorating. 


A beautiful Booklet, entitled ‘‘ Modern Development. in House Decoration,” will be 
sent post free on application to the sole Proprietors and Manufacturers— 


SISSONS BROTHERS & Co, Ltd., HULL. 
Lendon Office—-1998, Borough High Street, S.E. 


BIRKBECK BANK 




































ESTABLISHED 1851. “What the Pneumatic Tyre is to the 

Current Accounts. 2 per cent. Interest allowed on Bicycle, the Pneumatic Sole is 
minimum monthly balances when not drawn below £100. to the Boot.” 

Deposits. 2} per cent. Interest allowed on Deposit Accounts. When we say that “‘ Aerolite” Pneu- 


Advances made. Stocks & Shares bought and sold. 


Apply—C. F. RAVENSCROFT, Secretary, 
Southampton Buildings, High 7 W.c. 


matic Soles contain three unpuncturable 
cavities—so distributed as to afford a 
comfortable and well-balanced tread— 
the heel being composed of just one such 
cavity, you will readily understand the 
ideal nature of this invention. 

“Aerolite” Pneumatic Soles & Heels, 


on ordinary Boots or Shoes, make the most 
luxurious footwear ever devised. 

To the Pedestrian they afford a buoyancy 
hitherto unattainable ; to the Yachtsman and 





INCREASED 


the New “Clease-Extensor” 

Method a Rational and Scientific 

serene of increasing Reichs from Linch to 

<3 24 inches with added 8 ealth 
= Bodil 

% F. Meredith Clease, Ph. L.D., late 

, Director of pwn nnnk to Haileybury’ Coll- 


Tennis-player a grip at once firm and sure; 
whilst (7 Golfing and Shooting “ Aerolite” 
Soles have all the merits of a studded boot 
without any of its disadvantages. 

* Aerolite " Soles and Heels render Footwear 

outec ae af damp-proof. They are, moreover, very dui 

#4 tenons study of the I Physical cide of Life. and consaquently vary economical. 
4 It vastly improves awkward and ungainly 
ia men and gives to Ladies a Beaut; Ss 


and Natural G of The Winners of 


ALL - SRelAnD 
CHAMPIONSHIPS 


; (both Si 
‘increasing the height that is being adver- and Doubles) 
‘tised. If ~ a See Ghost. = —_ wore the 
oulders, a 
Chest, Weak Back, W “asnenira” 
Stomach Trouble, Lung 





Trou Genwacave ¢ of inert, Hips 
inly — Way inent 
=per@uce esh or are T 


: write and indicate your physical ? a 
ments, end Mr. Clease will send E 
an elaborate and interesting book of 64 . All corre- 
EME REDITI dential. (Mention Sraaxp Mae.) 
ITH CLEASE, Ph.LD., 
74 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, 






Particulars from 


AEROLITE, Ltd. 


The Corridor, Leicester 
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THE: ARMSTRONG” 
Sor Perfect Jypecrtling 


The Principle of the “ ARMSTRONG,” 


viz., key and type on one perfectly rigid steel bar or lever, eliminates 1,200 parts and saves 
an enormous amount of strain and wear. It makes it easier to learn and almost impossible to get out 
of order. There are no joints to work loose and spoil the alignment. No other typewriter possesses 
or approaches this wonderfully simple mechanism. (Note.—Agents wanted where not represented.) 


Leading Features: LOW PRICE: 


eOLD STRENGTH, £9.15. 











DURABILITY, 
PORTABILITY, tba, 
BEAUTIFUL covunemie of tant aaa 


approval if desired. 
Iliustrated Catalogue No. 5, 
giving full partic ioubere, sent 
on application. ’ 


WRITING and 
ALIGNMENT, and 











LONDON: 106, Oxford Street. GLASGOW: 7, West Regent Street. 
MANCHESTER: 42, Deansgate. BIRMINGHAM : 36, Temple Street. 








RUGS 


Cherr eee 100,00 age olls p ap 


Macazins, 1/6/1906. On ann b of P.O. for /6 we will forward, 
ao ol + x Direct from our Looms to your address, / one of our 


REAL SEAMLESS WOVEN . 
HALF-QUINEA BRUSSELETTE eee 
Suitable for Drawing: room, Dining-room, Bedroo handsomely 
ordered, in’ six different ‘patterns and Pedram, fe ‘self- shades of 
Cotten, Coven, ~ and 2... Moe nto oe Fa) eg 

and ary- 

These Carpets, with R rRee. will il be se sent out as Sample Garpete, 

thus showing the ent tical quality we supply in all gees. They 

made of material equal, to to wool, and, beluga y of our yh mg 

can only be obtain rect from our leone thus saving the pur- 

chaser all middle areaie With every Carpet we shall absolutely 
ve away a very handsome Rug to match, or we will ‘end ‘wo 
arpets and Two R for 10/6. Mone willingly 

if not a apecorse. ousands CA Unsoli dfestimonials 

recei Carpets, 


H Table Linen, Beds: teads, “Overmantals, 
Curtains, &c., Post Free, if, when writing, you mention Tus 
-_ 4 —. = 
al” Household 


Gigantic Sale of 
) eK Ric 1-4 Royal ttern 


Trade Mark on all Goods. 
z Beware of Imitationa. 


ADMITTEDLY the CHEAPEST in the WORLD. Woven 
without seam. Altogether superior quality, with handsome border to 








No. 5.—~THE PEAOOCK’S TAIL 





What a \— wy tail! How wonderfully brilliant and 
correspond. A marvel for cuoaiience and de of 
HERR ‘BLOSSOM HOOT RaLIeH gattable forall Repeat Oniervand Testimonials teteived. rails tes is 
Soria ae black or brown. In Tins, 9d., 44. and a. Room, and any particular colour prefe 
6ft hy 6ft. .. Sal 9 ft. by 13}ft. .. 166 
From Grocera, Bootmakers, Leather Sellers, ete, ft by nt -. @e REDUCED | 2° - st 2a 
W. B. P., Gamden Road. N., writes: “I think thé Polishes 6 ft. by oft. ... 76 9 ft. by ft. .. 19/6 
are the best I have ever tried. I shall always use 8 ft. by 9ft. .. @- 12 ft. by 12 ft. .. 21/- 
them now. éft. byt. -. 196; SALE 12 ft by sift -. aa 
9 ft. by O9ft. .. Al/- t. by ft. .. 26/6 
BUTTERCUP METAL POLISH. | }% (3% © ie) Pmoes. [RE RE Be 
9 ft. by 12 ft. 15/- 2 ft. AW i 356 
The speciest and best brightener of all metals. Used by = * ort a ta each [HEARTHRUG (mats, 
o.,., Stands the weather. disappointment. re mnt, Tyndra m, N.B, November 24th. 

Fas, td 'bd., ds Od. Grocere Omen, ~— Lord, Breadalbane writes =" Will feel obliged "by "Mr. Hodgson 
Send for DAINTY FREE SAMPLE of both polishes and sending to above address two more of tthe” Queen's Royal’ Oarpets, 

also CHISWICK CARPET SOAP. which cleans all carpets sea Mth Cheas £018 G1, enclosed.” 
cmmsWick be Up. Enclose id’ stamp to ss When ordering please mention if for Bed. Dining Drawing. or Saas 
POLISH so. Hogarth orks, Room, and rticular colour preferred. me a 

LONDON Macazine (1 while writing. Cheques and PO-s 8 paya 


: os 
hl HODGSON & SONS (ees), Mower, Spores at 














oF LLP be F OTE 





Shaped to wind on spirally from ankle to 
knee without any turns or twists. Made 
in various qualities and colours. 


Shade cards on application. 


Light Weight. W ith Spats, 7/6 per 
pair. (Detachable 1/ - extra.) “Without 
Spats, 6/- per pair. Send size of boot. 
FOR MEN—With Spats, from 10/6 to 12/« 
per pair. With Spats detachable 1/ 
extra. (/f detachable required, send 
size of boot.) Without Spats, from 
6/- to 7/6 per pair. 
Patentees and Sole Manufacturers— 


FOX BROS. & CO. LTD. coon. m 
WELLINCTON, Somerset. 
Agents for the United States: Bave & Maxey, 
Wool Exchange Building, New York, U.S.A. 


Agent for Canada: Wm. St. Prerre, 
41 and 43, Union Avenue, Montreal. 


WE COVER 
THE FLOOR? 


Treloar @ Sons, 

Ludgate Hill, 

London, E.C., 
ONLY FIRM 


OOVERINGS. Write for free 
catalogue of Carpets or Lino- 


leum, giving particulars of bargain offers in 
uality and price. 


*“ DUROLEUM,” 
the ee — arering which never looks . af 
2/3 per Ly = and catalogues free. 
J, og RO ‘uz Srranp Macazine. 


what you drink in 
the hot summer 


weather. Avoid 
alcohol and acid chemical drinks. 
They are lowering at the best, 
and often harmful. Select 


‘Mont t’ 
ontserra 
= 4 = 
Lime Fruit Juice 
because it is a natural tropical beverage. The 
Limes from which the famous “ MONTSERRAT ’ 
brand of Lime Juice is prepared are cultivated 
and grown in the beautiful little island of 
Montserrat. They yield a juice that is healthful 
and refreshing in the hottest weather. 
Sold by all Chemists, Grocers, etc. 
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ASK YOUR GROCER FOR THE 
“ » SOLUBLE CHOCOLATE (Patented',, The only chocolate dissolved 
G B instantaneously in hot water or milk, and therefore prepared 
. ® much faster than cocoa. . 

The promptness of its preparation, its low price, and its high 
quality make It far superior to any chocolate or cocoa. 

The ordinary powder cocoa, whichis deprived of its cocoa butter, 
is not nutrilive, but the “G.B.” Soluble Chocolate Is nutritive because 
none of its butter has been removed from it. 

Moreover. it is highly digestive, because the process of its 
manufacture is perfectly natural. 


“ a THE 
G B SOLUBLE CHOCOLATE (Patented). Preparedby Guérin-Boutron, Paris, 
s a Wholesale : Batger and Co., London, E. 























EARN £5 PER WEEK. 




















The knowledge of udvertising is daily 
proving to scores of ambitious men 
and women a big rg in their present 
sition and an aid to better posi- 
jons. The possession of this know- 
ledge means greater opportunities 
for you in your business life. Large 
Illustrated Prospectus post free. 
Pace-Davis Apvertisixe ScHoo! 
(Dept. L), 195, Oxford St., London, W. 















Moseley 
Food = 


A DOCTOR WRITES :— 
| ‘*I have prescribed MOSELEYS 








FOOD in cases of malnutrition 
in infants and other children, 
and in all instances of debility. 
It has proved itself easy of 
assimilation, and has een 
retained when other foods have 
been rejected.” 
—, M.R.C.S., L.S.A. 





CYCLING & MOTORING 
TWEEDS and SERGES 
SUIT & COSTUME LENGTHS 


WRITE FOR PATTERNS. 


DUBLIN WOOLLEN CO., 
Bachelors Walk, DUBLIN. 



























We will, on request, give you the name and address 

of the writer of the above, and send you, post 

paid, a liberal Sample Tin of Mose.eys Foon, 

a Sample Package of Mose.teys Cocoa (the choicest 

of prepared food beverages), and our helpful booklet, 
“About Your Baby ”—all free. 






THERE’S LOTS OF FUN 
and healthyexercise to be got out of the 


HANDSMOBILE 


the strong rubber-tyred Car for big 
or little boys. Propelled by hand; 


gees ty smoter cor ,steered by the 
Can't possi upset. Send 
particulars 


for 
w ; 
17a, at efron EO. 









Free Sample Tin. 
FOODS LIMITED (Dept. No. 52), STOCKPORT. 








| 
: Write To-day for 
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A MARK OF ENJOYMENT 


This thistle trade mark is clearly stamped on every 
packet of Callard & Bowser’s Butter-Scotch, 
and is a sign of wholesomeness. 

All the ingredients used in making this favourite 
sweet are of the best quality—that is why it is 
celebrated for its purity. The Lancet says :— 
“Really Wholesome Confectionery.”’ 


Manvuractory: LONDON, W.C. 





NCHOR 


E WORLDS 


BRIAR. 


sestB RAND 
AT THESE PRICE 


‘eperuooomqoy, Ouspor]T 770 fo 
*poojuBsuny Ajjny pu’ *}29Mg ‘pouOsves PIO 





PY} 
a 
A 
$2 ie 
£° 
Oo. 
os 
$3 
eo 
-) 
35 
as 
oz 
& E 
f= 


*adjd Arvusps0 Aue SB Jud] SB 99]4} 4SU] ILM 








Manufacturers: ALFRED JERROLD NATHAN & 6CO., 
17, Farringdon Avenue, London, E.C. 











BEAUTIFIES THC COMPLEXION \ 


Clears We che snd mene in as velvet. 
emoves Redness oughnese, Biotches i aa 
_——- the Youthful Beauty lost cnpeeah age ates! 

Or worry, In Bottles. 1/-, 1/6, & 246, Postage, 34, 
—_ 
FREE with every bottle, “My Pocket Perali a,” to fit 
oO the purse aod use in place of powder book s. Coa 
2 vensent while Shopping, or at the Theatre, &c. 

Obtainable ot Drug Stores and Chemists, or direct 

THE PERALIA PERFUMERY Co. 

ye 73. Camden St, (Dept. (S. M). 

NORTH SHIELDS, Eng 


hea 
ua CRIMPOLINE is used by 
Royalty; YOU try it! 


procurable. 
IN BOTTLES, 1/9 & 2/6, (POSTAGE 34. EXTRA) 


” Prom Chemists and Hairdressers, or send direct to— 
- PERALIA PERFUMERY = CO. 
CAMDEN STREET (Ore & M.) 


= cs 
SNOWITE COLLARS 


fresh, useful, and never on market before. 


Somethi 
distinguishable from linen. 
Always ready for wear. 
water and dried on towel. 
No starching required. Collars, 6jd. eac 
size, de h and style when ordering). Cuffs, 1/- pair. 
1/- Cuff Protectors, 1/- pair. All pos 
oniy "oy PARKER'S. Full Illustrated List sent. 


hen soiled, washed with soap an 


to persons who can devote spare time. 


PARKER'S, 


Dept. 14, LANCASTER. 


Will not crack or turn yew, 


After this, nowy white as before. 
h, or 3 for 1/6 (state 
Fron 
t free. Suppli 
Agencies 




















To know all the advan 
offer send aa ie 


A Comfortable Spring Bedstead. 





lists, which give full details 
and useful information. 


GOODS SENT ON 





Ee _ = 


APPROVAL. gu BECAUSE YOU SPEND ONE 
an SOUT THIRD OF YOUR LIFE IN BED. 
CASH OR INSTAL- All Goods sent Direct from 
MENT TERMS. Wicte ee eee Works, saving Retail Profits. 
Pe... SO  ecsss, Stpian Woot, costes pve 
62, MOR STREET. “Gam Poll” ee ee Furniture, Curbs, &c. 
CHARLES RILEY,” Desk 12, Moor ~ St., BIRMINGHAM. 





Established 
1889. 












WHY ? 
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nD 
Contents for JUNE, 1906: 


The Track of Midnight. :seriat, 
By G. FIRTH SCOTT. 


June Events. By Readers of THE CAPTAIN. 


Saving Time. 
By the PHOTOGRAPHIC EDITOR. 


The Mysterious Janwar. 
By E. COCKBURN REYNOLDS. 


“The Daily Round.” 


The “Invasion” of Dinan. 
By JOHN L. C. BOOTH. 


The Cheap Machine. 
By the CYCLING EDITOR. 


Dash and Dot. 8y CHARLES WHITLOCK. 
The Stamps of India. 


By EB. J. NANKIVELL. 


School Sports Results. 


Cox’s Cough Drops. ‘seriav, 
By R. S. WARREN BELL. 


Naturalists’ Corner. 
By EDWARD STEP, F.L.S. 


Competitions. Editorial. 


aoe 


GEORGE NEWNES, Ltd., 
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THE CAPTAIN 


A Magazine for Boys and Old Boys. 





THE CAPTAIN. 


3-12, Southampton Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
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**Oh, that men should put an enemy into their mouths to steal away their brains.” —-Shakespeare. 


ALCOHOLIC EXCESS 


Narcomania and Resultant Nervous Diseases. 


Cured at Patient’s own Home in 3 to 7 weeks by the now recognised 


TURVEY TREATMENT 


Entailing no inconvenience or publicity, the Treatment (which can be taken by 
the most delicate person of either sex) totally eradicates all craving for stimulant, 
creating a lasting antipathy to Alcohol and Drugs in 3 to 7 weeks. 


THE TURVEY TREATMENT CAN BE FORWARDED TO ANY PART OF THE WORLD. 
MR. THOMAS HOLMES, the famous London Mission Worker, states :— 


“I have tried your Remedy upon the worst cases of Dipsomania I could find in the course of my work. I soon 
saw the beneficial effects of your remedy; their physical condition rapidly improved, their depression of mind soon 
passed away, they became bright and hopeful, in fact, new men. 


The Rev. Canon MACKINTOSH states :— 


“In October, 1903, I tried the Turvey Treatment upon a man of about 40 years of age. The Course of Treatment 
came to an end in Mu ut six weeks, and the patient has never since then had the slightest desire to touch alcohol aga ain, 
and he has told me that even the smell of spirits is to him quite offensive. He was formerly a martyr to an insatiable 
craving for alcoho!, but now, thanks to this Treatment, he is a changed man both temporally and spiritually.” 


Used with the greatest success by Officials of the Church of England Temperance Society. 


Two splendid Sanatoriums are now open for of Resid Cases requiring Medical care. 
Particulars and note ‘of vacancies on application. 





The Fm oy used in the Turvey Treatment are peepaned by 
y 


Special Notic ——the Company’s qualified medical staff, and are certified them 


to be absolutely harmless in every way. 
THE ONLY SYSTEM IN GREAT BRITAIN UNDER QUALIFIED ENGLISH MEDICAL DIRECTION. 
Write for Illustrated Treatise, containing full particulars (post free), or call. Consultations Free 
Med. Supt., TURVEY TREATMENT CO., Ltd., 1, Amberley House, Norfolk St., Strand, London. 
ATTENDANTS SENT OUT. Telegrams: “TURVERT, LONDON.” Telephone: 5494, GERRARD. 


LADIES, MARK WELL! 


JOHN BOND'S “CRYSTAL PALACE” 
WITH OR WITHOUT HEATING, W eee 

KIND IS PREFERRED. priitttene tor So == MA RKI ¥ C } N K 
FREE with enlarged 1s, sive, a LINEN STRETCHER. 


SOLD by STATIONERS, CHEMISTS & STORES; or post 6 or 12 stamps, from 75, SOUTHGATE ROAD, LONDON, 








“RETAINED WHEN ALL \ 
OTHER FOODS ARE REJECTED” ) 


For INFANTS, CONVALESCENTS AND ize O D 


THE AGED. 
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The PICTURE of HEALTH 


Cpe 5 accurately describes the appearance of the rider of a 
Vi 


655) 


The World’s 
Best Cycle. 


* From £7-17-6 Cash, or 10/6 Monthly 


The Finest Health Restorer in the World. TRY IT. Agents in all Towns. Booklet Free. 


THE SWIFT CYCLE CO., 


LTD., 


The Oldest Manufacturers in the World, Cheylesmore Works, Coventry. 


LONDON—15-16, Holborn Viaduct, EC. | DUBLIN—34, Dame Street. 

















renowned CORSETS. 


However superb or 
simple a tady's 
= may be, it is 

ependent upon 
the corset beneath 
it for its elegance 
of adjustment and 
distinctiveness of 

style. 

IZOD 8S Corsets fulfil every con 
dition of art and hygiene, and 


have the additional merit of 
thoroughly reliable. 


SE Style la— 
In White or Dove 
utiile, 
10/- per pair. 


Awarded Certificate of 
Merit at the London 
Hygienic Institute. 


To be had of Prapers and 
Ladies’ Outfitters. 


Communicate direct if any 
difficulty in procuring. 
Write for Catalogue “ D,” 
containing all the neweat 

shapes, Poat Free, 
E. IZOD & SON, Ltd., 
o, Milk Street, 
ndon, . 


Factory-Landport, Hants. 





IZOD’S 


A WOMANS MOUSTACHE 


oe fm 







Is never pretty. The only positive ae ee 
nent safe oe is that com 

the the Warrant Holder to Se 
Courts oF << IV., William IV., and Quee: 
Adelaide. The price is 2/9 post free, but the 
relief, instant and permanent, Ce 

all consideration of cost.—RO) 


5, Great Queen Street, pr we. 





















<mzZT own” 
THE PERFECT TOBACCO 
A Superb Mixture of 


Matchless Tobacco. 


og & &. +1b., $-Ib., y ee 
Tins. er lb. Post Free. 
aanben “Hin sent, post free, 1/- 


‘ Mexdolla’ Mexican Cigars 


Com of the Ohoicest Mexi- 

f raised upon Virgin Soil 

from Picked Leaves of the young 
Tobacco Plant. 

Price 25/- per 100, post free. 
Shipped direct from Vera Crus by 
Cigar Iinperter, Cheleambam 
112, High 3 St.; Gloucester: 
Cross ; Bath: 17, Northgate. 



























Tw SHIR FOR ALL TIMES 
 & ALL CLIMES. 
“ae * of C jon of Fit. 
When ordering =) Equal toany 4/6 shirt 
state size of collar Theo on the market. Four- 
worn, to open in 3 for 66, fold best Irish fit- 
fron& or back, or 6 for 12/6 tings, und 
whether with cuffs Carr. Paid) ™=4e¢ in our London: 
or wristbands. att derry Factory. 















































J. & 5. SAMUELS, Manufacture 
100 (Dept. A), London Rd., LIVER L. 














"solid wees. Gold (Government Hall Marked), set with Real Diamonds, Rubies, &c., &c. 





Diamond and Two Diamonds and Rubies 
Rubies, 27/6. or Sapphires, 26 10 0. 





Rogar Menmcwrere Foe Sets *. ‘35% 
Prices, ing ti . oe 
saving of many pounds. ke ~ + 





“ or Sapph‘res, 67/6 





A SINGLE RING AT 
WHOLESALE PRICE 


Cash returned if not approved within seven days. 





ie Diamond, Diamond Cluster with 
20. 50/-, 80 -. Ruby Centre, 22 10 0. 


John Myers & Co, Ltd. “wates* 


135a, Westminster Bridge Rd., London 
and Rubies psTaBLISHED 1817. PRICES LIST FREE. 
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The Gift of Beauty. 


HE gift of beauty is too often marred through neglect of a tendency towards 
obesity. Not infrequently it is the pernicious remedies used which destroy 
beauty, and impair health. The drugging, sweating, and semi-starvation to 

which, unfortunately, stout people still sometimes turn, are methods of an older 
generation which modern science has utterly condemned, and to employ them is to show 
singular disregard for one’s health, strength, and well-being. These old-time methods, 
unless they seriously undermined the constitution, never effected more than a temporary 
reduction of weight, and as soon as a rational nourishing dietary was resumed, the fatty 
excess was bound to reappear. Antipon, the great modern standard remedy for the 
permanent cure of obesity, acts in a very different way, for it relies on strengthening 
food as a helper, and whilst absorbing and eliminating the superfluous and diseased 
fatty deposits, it gradually destroys the disheartening ‘tendency to excessive fat- 
development ; so that when beauty of figure and normal weight.are restored, 
the doses may cease forthwith. Antipon tones up the system, and has a marked 
beneficial effect on the digestive apparatus. It promotes appetite and assists digestion 
and assimilation. No irksome dietary restrictions are exacted, and the normal amount 
of wholesome food taken of course increases strength and restores muscular development. 
It is so simple and rational a treatment, that no stout person should neglect it a day 
longer. It has cuced thousands of the most obstinate cases of obesity. Within a day 
and a night of the first dose there isa reduction of 80z. to 3lb. (individual conditions vary 
so much), followed by a steady and sure daily decrease until complete and lasting cure. 
Beauty, health, vitality, comfort—these are the boons conferred by the agreeable and 
harmless Antipon treatment. Antipon is a refreshing liquid tonic containing no mineral 
or other objectionable substance. It has no. troublesome after-effects, being neither 
laxative nor constipating. The treatment may be followed quite privately. 


Antipon is sold in botties, price 2/6 and 4/6, by Chemists, Stores, &c. ; or in the event of 
difficulty, may be obtained (on remitting amount) post free from the Sole Manufacturers : 


THE ANTIPON COMPANY, 13, Buckingham St., Strand, London, W.C. 
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pint eet nt. PRE 


In an excellent little book on the 
importance of disinfecting Dr. Andrew 
Wilson shows clearly that to disinfect the 
home is as essential as to wash and scrub 
it. No one can ‘read this book without 
being convinced that the reputation of Izal 
as the Ideal Disinfectant has been thoroughly 
well earned. Consult your doctor. on 
this point. 


WE WILL SEND YOU A FREE COPY 


of this valuable work if you forward us your name and address to-day. Address: 
Newton, Chambers & Co., Ltd. (Dept. 37), Thorncliffe, near Sheffield. 





IZAL is non-poisonous and very economical—the Shilling bottle makes 20 galions. 
Bottles 6d., 1/-, 2/6, and 4/6. Sold Everywhere. 











r 


Even Candlesticks shed a 


brilliancy in the home when 








they are polished with 


GLOBE POLISH 


PASTE IN TINS. LIQUID IN CANS. 


Raimes & Co., Ltp., Tredegar Works, Bow, London, E., and Stockton on-Tees. 
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post free if you mention 7he Strand Magazine. 








DEAF FROM INFLUENZA. 














Mr. C. H. GLENN, 


24, Lower Ford Street, 

Cov entry, 
Writes, April 24th, 1906 :— 

“« As the result of severe colds 
and influenza, I had for over four 
years been a great sufferer from 
Deafness and noises in the head. 

“‘After carrying outthe ‘Keith- | 
Harvey System’ the head | 
noises have entirely passed away 
and my hearing is completely 
restored.” 


me I am 


many years, 








FREE - DEAF 


If you ay > oy a Reo from Deafness or Head Noises, and desire a an Ed cn eee and permanent cure, write at once 
to Professor G. KEITH-HARVEY, Room 44, 117, Holborn, London, E.C., 
for Pamphlet fully describing an entirely new self-applied method, which he will’ send you gratis and 
The following unsolicited Testimonials have been sent 
spontaneously, and should convince even the most sceptical. 


TEN YEARS DEAF. 


Miss K. BARTHOLOMEW, 
2, Reynolds Cottages, 
Longford, nr. Sevenoaks, 
Writes, April 22nd, 1906 :-— 
“*T am glad to say that after | 
suffering from De: afness for over 
ten years, the ‘ Keith- 
System’ has completely cured 


years, the ‘Keith - Harvey 
System’ has been completely 
truly grateful for | successful. 


all you have done for me, as 
| it is a great comfort, after so 
to be able to hear 
what people say.” 
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DEAF FROM COLD. 





Mr. J. C. HASTEWELL, 
50, High Street, 

| Wavertree, Liverpool, 
| Writes, April 20th, 1906 :—- 

** After having sufiered from 


| severe Deafness for over four 


‘* Before using your remedies 
I went to the ‘Eye and Ear 
Infirmary,’ but they were unable 
to do anything for me.” 


























READ 
PEP THE Gara s 


€ 3 TOURIST 
se 





It tells you 
HOW TO TRAVEL! 
WHERE TO GO! 
WHAT TO SEE! 


It keeps you ‘‘au courant’’ with modern 
Travel advantages. 

Tells you the . 

BEST HOTELS, 'HYDROS, PENSIONS. 


It is the 
PREMIER TRAVEL JOURNAL 
for Travel Connoisseurs. 





A perfectly printed paper. 
The high-water mark of excellence. 


Obtainable from all Newsagents Published first 
of month. Price 3d. ; or post free 4d. (Yearly, 4/=) 
from the Publishers : 

275. Regent Street, London, W 








* 
The Editor is peapared to consider 0% good short travel 
articles and phot 
Sean 


F 








[We RHEUMATISM 


When a ‘URICURA’ CALVANIC RING 


will relieve you — as indisputably proved. 
Heavily Gold Cased, most scientific. One price, 
oe 5 chased or plain Send postcard for size 
. If no relief experienced within a 
month return zing and we pound money 
in full. una t A CO., 40A, Augusta 
Street, BIRMINGHAM. 

































A Powder for the Feet. 


Shake into your Shoes 
Allen’s Foot~Ease,a powder for the 

feet. it cures painful, swollen, smartin 
nervous feet, an inetastly takes the sting 
out of cornsand bunions. It’s the great- 
est comfort discovery of the age. 
Allen’s Foot=Ease makes tight-fitting or 
new boots feel easy. It isa certain cure for 
werowing nails, sweating, callous and 
ot, tired, aching feet. We have over 30,000 
Sootinnaniaan Try wt To-Day. Soild by all 
Chemists and Stores, 1/14. Do not accept 
a substitute. Post Free tor gin stamps. 
FREE TRIAL PACKAGE 
sent by Post. Address 

ALLEN S. OLMSTED, 
PETERBOROUGH, ENGLAND. 
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A Word to the 
Manufacturer. 







HE purpose of advertising 

is two-fold: firstly—the 
holding of that which has already 
been obtained ; secondly —the 
creating of still greater business 
opportunities. 








Firstly.—The most cursory 
glance through the pages of mer- 
cantile history reveals the fact that 
business conditions are changing— 
that methods that have proved suc- 
cessful in the past can no longer be 
considered adequate for present and 
future needs. Thus it comes about 
that o/d-time concerns need the modern 
method—Advertising. 














Secondly.—Advertising opens up 
new and wider market-places for the 
Manufacturer’s products. It brings them 
under the direct notice of the trade, or, 
still better, the consumers—it brings them, too, 
under the drrec¢ notice of countless thousands who, 
but for this modern retentive and creative power, 
would never hear of them. 













Foremost among advertising media, and second 
to none in this retentive and creative power, will 
be found the 


STRAND 
MAGAZINE 


No article tending to protect health—to beautify 
the home—to promote human comfort and pleasure 
—is outside the possibility of being successfully 
and profitably advertised within the pages of this 
exceptionally good medium. 
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WILLIAM COOPER, LTD.|| (" A DDON 


Greenhouses, Forcing Houses, Incubato Foster 
Mothers, Poultry Houses, Grit Crushers, Nest Boxes, 


an 

sh. Store: R ces, 

Potting Sheds, Golf, Cricket, and Lawn Tennis 

Pavilions, Studios, Cycle Houses, Motor Car Houses, 

Consumption Hut and Shelters, Dog Kennels of every 

Description, Rustic Houses, Shelters, Seats, Arches, 
Bridges, Vases, Tables, etc., etc. 









RUSTIC HOUSE, TENT. 


‘Esto’ 
FIRES. 


ATTRACTIVE, 





EFFICIENT 


AND 
ECONOMICAL. 





PHOTOGRAPHIC 
STUDI 





HY be satisfied with your out-of-date, 
unattractive and decidedly extravagant 
fire grate when for’ a very moderate 

figure you can procure one of Carron Company's 

new “ESTO” Fires ? 


Constructed on the most scientific and hygienic 
principles to effect complete combustion and 
saving of fuel. 


Presents a bright and cheerful appearance ; 

neat and attractive, unique in design; a 

handsome decoration in itsell to any room, Can 

be fitted to a large variety of interiors, registers 
and mantel registers. 


The saving in fuel alone will warrant the 


removal of the old grate and the installation of 
an “ESTO.” 





Sold by ali Ironmongers and Hardwaremen, 
and can be inspected at the Company’s 
various Showrooms. 


Write for No. 36 “Esto” Fire List. 



















Carron Company manufacture every description 
of Iron Goods. 


CARRON COMPANY, 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1773.) 


CARRON,..-. 
Stirlingshire. 


VVANAN WY NX 





Agencies and 
Showrooms 
in all large 
towns. 





Send for Catalogue, Post Free. 


























751, Old Kent Rd., London, S.E. 
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Our Great Free Gift Distribution 


Have You Secured Your Present? If Not, Write at Once 


7E are distributing thousands of tortoiseshell 

\ soap-boxes because we wish everyone to try 
** Pynozone Soap,” and we strongly advise our 
readers to write immediately for one of these, as 
it is impossible to apply too soon for your present. 
We may be asked, “ Why do you give away thousands 
of presents to the public? Why not let ‘ Pynozone 
Soap’ speak for itself and make its own way without 
a wholesale distribution of gifts?” This is a question 
easy to answer. We want to introduce ‘* Pynozone 
Soap” to the largest possible number of people in the 
shortest possible period of time because we are quite 
confident that ‘‘ Pynozone Soap” only needs to be 
known to be appreciated and asked for in the future. 

You want to look as nice as you can, do you not ? 
Everyone does, but it cannot too often be repeated 
that whatever may be one’s natural advantages, they 
go for nothing if the skin is unhealthy in appearance 
and the hair thin and poor. No woman is beautiful 
if she has not a delicately-tinted complexion, free 
from spot or blemish, and a luxuriant growth of 
beautiful hair. It is not pretended that ‘* Pynozone 
Soap” will alter either i“ or features, but it is 
merely a statement of fact to say that ‘* Pynozone 
Soap” will prevent blackheads, pimples, and red, 
rough, oily skin, and render it clear, pure, fresh, and 
healthy, and make the hair silky and glossy. 

If you treat your skin with proper consideration 
you will find your reward not only in improved looks, 
but in better health. Kealise for a moment that on 
the surface of your skin there are no fewer than 
seven million pores, and every one of these seven 
millions has its proper work to do, and if the pores 
fail to do their work you can neither be healthy nor 
look healthy. Imagine, then, how the health must 
inevitably suffer if hundreds of thousands of these 
pores are stopped up or clogged with impurity of 
any kind, and then you will see how exceedingly 
important it is to use ‘‘ Pynozone Soap,” and thus 
keep the pores open 
as Nature intended, 
and enable them to 
perform their func- 
tions thoroughly 
The benefit of a thor- 
oughly healthy skin 
and of pores open and 
free to do their work 
properly will be found 
in every part of the 
body. Even digestion, 
your nerves, and your 
spirits will be better 
if your skin isefficient- 
ly performing its 
functions. 

We ask this im- 
portant question be- 
cause so many people 
seem satisfied with a 
soap that merely takes 
off the surface dirt 
but leaves it in the 

“ Pynosone Soap” +2 an Ideal Soap pores and stopping 

for Toilet Purposes. them up. You must 
use soap for washing, then why not use a soap possessing 
such great virtues as ‘‘ Pynozone Soap,” the soap that 
beautifies, and which, by cleansing the pores as well 
as the surface, maintains skin health and beauty ? 








The question may fairly be asked, ‘* What is 
‘Pynozone Soap,’ and why should it be used in 
preference to other well-known and extensively 
advertised soaps?” By way of reply we would 
state that it is a 


certain peculiar 
virtues, } a to the 
fact that it em- 
bodies the fra- 
grance, antiseptic 
powers, purifying 
properties, and in- 
vigorating qualities 
of the pine forest. 
That is why it is 
so good and so 
highly appreciated 
by all who care 
for a clear, healthy 
complexion, spot- 
less skin, and 
beautiful hair, and 
is an excellent rea- 
son why youshould 
always use ‘‘ Pyn- 
ozone Soap” and 
refuse any other 
that may be offered. 
However refreshing a bath is when ordinary soap 
is used, its pleasure is multiplied if you use ‘* Pynozone 
Soap.” It opens the pores of the skin, liberates their 
activities, but works no chemical change in those 
delicate juices that go to make up the charm and 
bloom of the perfect complexion. We are not exag- 
gerating when we say that the use of ‘* Pynozone 
Soap” will save doctors’ bills, because purity of the 
skin promotes healthy circulation, and helps every 
function of the body, from the action of the muscles 
to the digestion of the food. Purity, sweetness, 
refreshing and delightful cleanliness, and the glow of 
health are the sensations produced by the use of 
‘*Pynozone Soap,” which is as pure as the pines. 
How delicious, refreshing, and invigorating is the 
scent of the fir trees, and how it recalls memories of 
walks over heather-clad hills with murmuring brooks, 
the drowsy tinkling of the sheepfold, and the sweet 
peace and restfulness of repose in Nature’s arms. 
The scent of the pines gives new strength, energy, and 
vigour, and everyone knows how full of healing the 
fragrance is for the weak, wearied, and convalescent. 
Now, can you imagine a soap embodying this delicious 
fragrance, healing influence, and marvellous antiseptic 
power, and all these virtues brought right into your 
own home? That is just what you have in *‘ Pynozone 
Soap,” the soap that beautifies, and that is why this 
delightful soap is so popular with everyone nowadays. 
**Pynozone Soap” is supplied by all Chemists and 
Drug Stores, in tablets at 6d., or three in a box for 
1s. 6d. Sit down at once and write direct to us, and 
send a sixpenny postal order for a sixpenny tablet of 
** Pynozone Soap,” and at the same time receive our 
free gift of a handsome tortoiseshell soap-case decorated 
in gold. This will form an ornament to your dressing 
table, and be most useful when you are travelling. 
Write immediately, mention THE STRAND MAGAZINE, 
and address your letter to the Pynozone Com- 
pany, Castle Road, Kentish Town, London. There 
is no time like the present. 








"Pynosone Soup” is the Right Soap 
for Baby 
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Order 


“TRILENE” 


and no other, 





THE TRILENE 


ALL FAT PEOPLE 


ean be CURED by taking 


66 

TABLETS : 
6) Send 2s. 6d. to Mr. O. Wells, The Trilene 
Co., 66, Finsbury Pavement, London. 


SAMPLES OF TESTIMONIALS. (Many Thousands at Offices.) 


T. Blakeley, Esq., 37, The Grove, Bedford, says: ‘‘I have lost over 4alb. since 
—Countess Seckendorff, of Berlin, writes: ‘‘ The Tablets 
reatly benefited me personally, and I am recommending them to friends.”— 
rs. Crossley, of Rose Hill, Torver, near Coniston, says : ‘‘ My weight is greatly 
i I cannot praise Tablets too highly. My heart is better, and I breathe 
so much easier."—Miss Hindmarsh, at Mr. Charlton's, Loughrigg, Wylam-on- 
Tyne, writes, September 25th, 1904 : “‘ Finished one box of Tablets, and am reduced 
2 stone.”"—Miss E. Tiller, West Harting, Petersfield, says: ‘“‘ Waist reduced from 
Waited see if got stout again, but have not."—Mr. T, Eampton, 

Stables, Swindon, writes: “‘ They are fetching a lot of weight 
odfree, 93, Albion Road, London, N., writes: ‘ Permaneutly 
It is quite twelve months ago, and I am still the same."—Mr. Wm. 


taking your Tablets. 


diminished. 


30 to 24 inches. 
of Foxhill Racin 
off."—Miss W. 


cured. 

‘I was i1ist. 4lb., but os 
: Lewis, 2, Margaret Stre 
after taking ‘Trilene by pour inst bow "Miss 


et 
Po M. H. omson, 16, Sharon Street, Dalry, says: ‘‘ One 
am now 8st, 9Ib. box reduced me ast. rolb.” . 


Finsbury Pavement, London. 


en nr cnn omen 
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Study 


Se BUSINESS 
4 SUBJECTS 
at Home 


and fit yourself for 


PROMOTION OR 


py 


wv 
or) 
"o 


> 
OO poy 





, A BETTER POST. 
Wyss We introduce all 
efficient students to 
appointments. 
ay 30,000 already placed. 





hy) 


Ps 
J =: = 


= 


Write for 


interesting booklet, entitled 
~— “HOME STUDY,” 
; sent gratis and post free. 
Address (mentioning No. 32), 
The SECRETARY, 








































Pontygwaith, writes: ‘“‘My weight is reduced r4lb. 

















WHY WALK #8 The “Griffin” | 
UP HILLS? pam 1Wo-Speed Hub 


and beautifully made. Illus- 
Any hill ridden with trated Booklet Free. Fitted 
ease if your Cycle is fitted by all leading makers. 
th a TwoS CRIFFIN & STONE, 
with a Two-Speed Gear. Engineers, COVENTRY. 


FREE 


TO PICTURE LOVERS. 




















“a PASSING CLOUD.” MARCUS STONE, R.A. 


ILLUSTRATED FINE ART CATALOCUE 


of Engravings, Pho vures, Etchings, ete., pub- 
lished at 21)- each and upwards, and now offered at 
from 2/6 each, sent pest free on receipt of a postcard 
with full name and address to any part of the world. 
Address: The Secretary, 
OXFORD FINE ART GALLERIES, 
90 & 92, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 
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WHY WEAR A.. 
FADED COSTUME ? 


When your Tennis and Colfing 
Costume, your Summer Dresses The Waltham 


or Blouses, begin to lose their 
freshness and to fade, the time Watch Co.em- 

























has come when they should | ploy over 3,500 
be sent for the \=\\N people, and 
make 3,000 


DARTRY 12 watches per 


CLEANING i day. 


PROCESS. of 34111 PUNCTUALITY 


In a very short time, at aC : 
nominal cost, they will be : The first of business and social virtues, 


is assured if you carry a Waltham Watch. 
returned to you, not new, but They are the finest timekeepers made, 
renewed, with all the original , thoroughly accurate, and are not subject 
colour and freshness which are ‘ in any way to variations in temperature. 


so essentially the charm of . - 

quienes Gate, : IF. YOU ARE INTERESTED IN HIGH- 
Sed tose Oo ens Bette, “Cuties ’ GRADE WATCHES, SEND FOR BOOKLET 

and their Care.” It will save you pounds ty No. De WHICH TELLS ALL ABOUT THE 


hy showing you how extra wear may 


be obtained ‘from every garment you = MERITS OF THE WALTHAM WATCH. 
possess. The Booklet is sent, post free, > 
: from { ; If your Jeweller does not stock Waltham Watches, 


DARTRY DYE WORKS, ¥ : write us and we will tell you where they are to be 


obtained. 

(Dept. 1), DUBLIN. 2 P ROBBINS & APPLETON, 125, High Holborn, 
‘ London, W.C. 

(Wholesale only to the Trade.) 


)\\ Shakespeare & 


ern an’s 
niain Pen 





We Pay Carriage one way. 


Globe “Wernicke peat’. 


Made in OAK, BIRCH, WALNUT, & MAHOGANY. 
Always Complete, but Never Finished. 


Ougolied for 

ash or 
Deferred 

Payments. 


























wok est 
7°2LCT2S. 


“This above all : to thine own self be true, 













ARE S31 TOP unit. And it must follow, as the night the day, 

THE ou canst not then be false to any man. 
riting man who is true to himself 
ORICINATORS SOCK Wier. ph LF Ideal Fountain Pen. 
OF — It enables him to put forth his best 

efforts without iet or hindrance. 

THE BASE UNIT. The Waterman Spoon-feed—the sim- 
plest, yet the only satisfactory feed 


“UNIT” IDEA. 


All goods are packed free, and orders to the value of @2 and 
upwards are sent car. paid to any Goods Station in Great Britain. 
Send for Catalogue No. 5n, giving full particulars of other sizea. 


dhe Globe-Wernicke Co. 


and Lib Furnishers, 
44, HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, E.C.; td 
82, VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, 8.W. - 


ever invented—renders spurting an im- 
possibility, and ensures a steady, even 
flow whenever the pen is used. 

« This Spoon-feed is protected by Patent, 
and is fitted on Waterman's Ideal 
Fountain Pen only. 

From 10/6. In Silver and Gold for Presen- 
tation. Of Stationers, Jewellers, &c. Illustrated 
Booklet, post free, from L. & ©. HARDTMUTH, 
12, Golden Lane, London, E.C. 
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PATENTS 
APPL’D FOR 


nearly 
The “Capitol” is a large, full size. 
handsome inkstand, constructed on 
scientific principles—A broad, flat base to give stability 
and a graceful, dome-shaped reservoir to hold the supply of several months. 
Protected both from air and dust, the ink can neither evaporate nor clog, and 
is always rendered clear and fluid until the last drop is used from the small 
depression under funnel. Dipping is free and natural—there is no pressing 
down of funnel ; and just the right amount of ink is supplied to the pen. 


« _ , ) on. 2 8 © , 8/-, (C.G_) 12/-. 
Single “ Capitol,” Pressed Glass, 2/-; Cut Glass, 4/-. Two “Capitols” on Wood Base (P.G.), ". 
Do. on Oak, Mahogany, or Black Base (P.G.), 4/6, (C.G.) 6/6. | Three do. do. (P.G.), 1/8, (C.G.) 178. 


Of all Stationers. Postage extra: One | Copinal,” 4d.; Single “Capitol” on Base, 5d. ; 


wo on Base, 7d.; ree on Base, 


Send for Catalogue of Office Specialities. 
THE GEM SUPPLIES CO., Ltd. (Dept. H), 121, Newgate St., London, E.C. 












A) and where the supply is always greater than the demand? If so, let us qualify you to enter the 
aa finest, most up-to-date, and the best-paying profession of to-day. namely Electrical Engineering. 
4 We teach by P* st, direct to your home, in your spare time. No high education is required, only 

ability to read ai.d write. No one is too old or too young. We have students to-day from 10 to 60 

years of age in all walks of life, all over the world, whom we are lifting to the pinnacle of success. 


OUR SYSTEM HAS PROVED SUCCESSFUL. 


We don’t ask you to accept our word as to what we can do, but to investigate matters yourselves, 
It will cost you nothing to prove the matter and satisfy yourself. Do it now. Do it to-day. 
To-morrow never comes. We are waiting to hear from you, when we will send you our 


Interesting Free Book, “ How to Become an Electrical or Mechanical Engineer.” 


It tells you the story of success. How we have lifted thousands of people to first-class positions 
as Electrical Engineers with first-class pay. We have courses of instruction beginning with the 
simplest arithmetic, others of a more advanced nature, but all with the one aim—Perfection. 
We have, amongst others, the following courses :— 


Complete Electrical Engineering. Electric Motorman’s Course. Telephony. 






Sr Tre 

Ke AEE 
8 xVW) Y To the overcrowded and consequently poorly-paid trades, where advancement is slow, wages small, 
Se'> 








COM 

















All 


, 
, 
of 







stat Electric Light and Power. Dynamo Design. Telegraphy. 
i Short Electrical Course. Mechanical Engineering. Mechanical Drawing. 
ane Dynamo Tender’s Course. Steam Engineering. Mathematics, etc., etc. 





Remember to-day is your opportunity, to-morrow the other fellow’ s. 


We are waiting to send you our Free Book, “‘How to Become an Electrical or 
Mechanical Engineer.” 
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ELECTRICAL ENCINEER INSTITUTE OF 


CORRESPONDENCE INSTRUCTION, 
427, Norwich House, Southampton St.. Holborn, London. 
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The 


ballast 
MAY BE SET we oR TAKEN 


“CAJAC”" TEN — 


. — , ther pegs, ro 
es eee f 
, are used. 


DOWN IN A MINUTE 





No. I size— “ by 4ft. by 6ft. 6ins, high, 
Striped Canvas 

No. 2 size—6it. by 6ft. “by 6it. high, 
Str iped Canvas 


TESTIMONIAL from JoHNsTo: 
Causeway, Co. Antrim: * The Shelte 
is well w 





we Wattace, Esq., Giant's 
or is doing good service, and 





orth the money. It weathered the Atlantic gale we had 


last w cok, and its stability is wonderful.”"—27th August, 1905, 


ALLAN JONES & C0., 












Hasherkey 
Works, 





GLOUCESTER. 


open. 








ROYCE | 


LADIES SHOE | 


| | 
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E claim that 


made; they represent new ideas, and wearing them 

will give you genuine pleasure. The er 
reasons are given in a_ booklet, you the 
Booklet ? 


“The Shoe or the Foot—Which?” 
sent post free, and we believe 
that reading ‘this will be to 
our mutual advantage. May 
we send you one? 


are the most desirable Ladies’ Shoes yet 





THE ROYCE SHOE CO., 


LEICESTER. 
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“ROYCE” SHOES 
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ROBINSON & CLEAVER, Lo., BELFAST, 


Carriage Paid on Orders of 2/- upwards in United Kingdom 


IRISH 


Write for 
PRICE LISTS 
fp ra=rzar] COLLARS, Ses 





RECENT ST. & CHEAPSIDE, LONDON. 





Collars— mw . Rs fold from 


1 
Cuffs for Latte BY 11. % fentlonen 8 from 
11 ver dozen. 



























= &% SHIRTS. 


Matchless naar Fine enity Long Cloth, with 4fold 
Pure Linen Fronts, 38/6 per }-doz. (to measure 2/- extra). 
Manufacturers to Hie Cracious Majesty the King. 
N.8.—To prevent delay, all Letter-Orders and Inquiries fer 
Samples of these geods should be sent direct to Belfast. 
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| For the Children’s Supper 


AN IDEAL LIGHT MEAL IS A HOT DISH OF 


Brown & Polson’s 
«patenr” Corn Flour 


AND MILK. 


Children sleep soundly after such a supper, which, being safe, strengthening, and digestible, 
is ‘‘just the thing” for the little folks. Corn Flour is in itself a very light and easily 
digested food, and it assists the digestion of milk by preventing its curdling in the stomach. 
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THE 


KEELEY TREATMENT 


For the Cure of Alcohol and Drug 
Inebriety. 





Tue Keeley treatment has been employed in this 
country for many years under the auspices of a 
committee of broad-minded men of affairs who 
satisfied themselves by personal investigation 
of the efficacy of the Cure, but of its 
permanency in nearly every case. This committee 
is composed of well-known English gentlemen, the 
Chairman being the Rev. James Fleming, B.D., 
Canon of York, Chaplain in Ordinary to His Majesty 
the King, who keep in constant touch with the 
operations of the Keeley Institute. Here are some 
facts regarding the Keeley Cure for the Drink and 
Drug Habit. 

**It really cures. It does what it professes to do.’ 
Such is the emphatic testimony of Mr. Eardley- 
Wilmot, the secretary of the Church 
of England Temperance Society, who for some years 
Keeley method under close observation 
in this country. He tells how case after case that 
had been considered hopeless has yielded speedily to 
the Keeley Cure, the patients returning to their 


have 
not only 


, 


well-known 


has had the 


work full of vigour, and happy in the restoration of 
all that makes life worth living. 

Why does the inebriate continue to drink? He 
drinks because he is a slave of alcohol. He is no 
more responsible for drinking than a man is for 
having a chill or fever when he is poisoned by 
malaria. 

It is true that this disease is caused by alcohol, 
but it is also true that in this disease, when once 


it is established, alcohol is a necessity. They 
continue to drink because the disease DEMANDS 
alcohol. 


Here is the secret of the cure of inebriety. The 
Keeley remedy breaks up this rhythm. It is very 
like and just as effectual as giving a man who has 
the ague a quantity of quinine and a change of 
climate. It breaks up the disease. 

The men or women upon whom has fallen the 
disease of intemperance go to the Keeley Institute 
of their own free will, or they are not admitted. 
Even when they consent to come they are left 
free agents. 

The treatment takes four weeks. It consists 
of hypodermic injections four times a day, and 
Dr. Keeley’s remedies, which are taken every two 
hours during the day. 

At the beginning the patient is provided with a 
liberal amount of the best whisky if he desires it ; 
or, if for drugs, the accustomed dose is allowed, 
but after two or three days the old craving for 
alcohol disappears for good and all; for drugs it 
takes longer. 

Any inquiries should be addressed to the Secretary, 
9, West Bolton Gardens, in Old Brompton Road, 
London, S.W. 


This is the only Keeley Institute -in -the British Isies. 











INDIGESTION 


Q CORRUPTS THE 


BLOOD. (? 








Ruins the 
Complexion 5 
and 


can result. 


fails, 


& 


and corrupt. 








skin, eruptions, 


When your food is properly digested 
the pure nutriment is absorbed into 
your system, and only pure blood 
But when digestion 
impurities, 
decomposition of the food, pass 
directly into the blood to poison 
All the consequences 
of foul blood follow—dull, muddy 
headaches, consti- 
pation and other disorders. 


Poisons 
the whole 


System. 


resulting from 


~ 
UV 




















MOTHER 


SEIGEL: S SYRU 


CLEANSES, PURIFIES, CURES. 


The 2/6 Bottle contains three times as much as the z/x% size. 
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@ Please ask your Draper for 
















Economical 
&Reliable: 
Sold in 
°¢2°Packets 
aoe %a- 
tin canisters 


BAKING POWDER 





For Headache, - 
Indigestion,and - - 
Liver complaints. 


This, the original and only genuine 
FLUID MAGNESIA, 
discovered 
in 1817. 
plaints 

a pleasant 
and children especially. For the 
finest properties of Magnesia get 


was 
by Sir James Murray 
For the above com- 
is invaluable —it is 
aperient for ladies 


it 


— MURRAY'S — 
FLUID MAGNESIA 





DIACONAL SEAM 
ote) a 


“Admirably 
Modelied.”—QUEEN. 
Will not Split | Nor tear in 
in the Seams, | the Fabric. 
Made in White, Black, Fawn, | 
Silver Grey, &c. 
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4/, Sil, 6/l, 7 
per pair, and upwards. 
Three Gold Medals, 
Please write for Price List to the 
Va WN Corset Factory 

BRISTOL. 





s4edvig jedioujsd oy3 Aq pics 


























THE GREAT 
RESTORER &« TONIC 


CAN BE TESTED FREE. 


Send 3d. in stamps to cover cost of postage on Free Trial Bottle. 
VITADATIO is a tried and Proved Remedy for Rheumatism, 
Indigestion, Dyspepsia, Liver and Kidney Troubles, Anzemia, 
and all Diseases of the Blood. VITADATIO has cured thou- 
sands, it will Cure you. Free Booklet and all particulars, 


8. A. PALMER, 46, Clifford Street, Oxford Road, 
MANCHESTER. 


VITADATIO, sold by Chemists at 1/1}, 2/9, and 4/6 per bottle. 





















Treat your books as your 
best friends. They will be 
true to you when all others fail. 
In other words treat yourself to a 


‘Gunn’ 


Sectional Bookcase 


Your books will look well in it; they 
will always be handy, and its specially 
made doors will keep them free from 
damage. Built up in sections of any re- 
quired size, the whole looking like a 
solid handsome piece of furniture, 
Always complete yet always growing. 
Illustrations, with full particulars 
of combinations, sizes, prices and 
name of nearest Agent, sent post 
Write for 


free. 
No. 35"" to WM. ANGUS 


** Booklet 


& CO., Ltd., 35 Paul 
Street, Finsbury, 
London, E.c. 





GRAPE JUICE 


CORDIAL. 


Pure condensed Grape Juice, which, when mixed 

with water, is restored to its natural condition, and 

makes the purest non-alcoholic, palatable, refresh- 
ing, and stimulating wine. 


A DELIGHTFUL SUMMER DRINK. 


VINE PRODUCTS CO. 
ASK YOUR GROCER Apenss New Church Rd., 


FOR IT OR WRITE. ~”” Camberwell, London. 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION 


FOR 
MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 


(Established 1835.) 


ASSURANCE AND INVESTMENT. 
Write for leaflet oa— 
NET COST OF 
ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES. 



















48, Gracechurch Street, London, E.C,. 
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How it Appeals to Different People! 





LADIES 


Will discover where Silks, Furs 
and Feathers, Diamonds, Rubies, 
Pearls, and Emeralds come from. 


MERCHANTS 


Can best appreciate its value. 
They will find many remarkable 
revelations asto the world’s trade. 


CAPITALISTS 


Will see the coming fields for 
their speculation—the profitable 
regions yet to be exploited. 





EPICURES 


Will find Maps and Diagrams 
showing the production of their 
favourite wines and cigars. 


“ JOHN BULL” 


Will see that if he is to keep 
going ahead he must not fail to 
study Commercial Geography. 


COLONIALS 


Will see in what commodities 
of Commerce they may profitably 
compete with foreign countries. 





FREE TRADERS 


Will see at a glance the rise and 
fall of trade in all the commodi- 
ties of International Commerce 


SCHOOLMASTERS 


Will find « an absolutely in- 
dispensable reference book in 
teaching Commercial Geography. 


PROTECTIONISTS 


Will see the evolution of Inter- 
national Commerce geographi- 
cally and statistically displayed. 





MANUFACTURERS 


In Textiles, Metals, Woods, 
etc., will find the world’s pro- 
duction of all raw materials. 


YOUNG MEN 


Who aspire to success in the 
World of Commerce will find 
this Atlas an endless inspiration 


GROCERS 


Will see where all the food 
products come from —- Tea, 
Coffee, Sugar. Spices. etc., etc. 





LIBRARIANS 


Will soon realise thatthe Atlas of 
Commerce is one of the popular 
reference books most in demand. 








BOOKSELLERS 


Will find the Commerce Atlas 
in great demand as soon as 
the public realise its value. 





UNSUCCESSFUL 


People will realise the fact that 
to be equipped with knowledge 
is the secret of success in life. 








THE ATLAS OF THE WORLD'S COMMERCE really appeals to everyone. 


It is the result of many years of labour and research. 


Diagrams with voluminous text. 


It contains 1,000 Maps and 
It is a Dictionary of the World’s Commerce. 


It is Edited by Mr. J. G. BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.G:S. 





To be issued in 22 Parts. Published Fortnightly. Parts 1 to 5 are now ready. 
The price of each Part is Gd. net. It is sold by all Booksellers. 





A SPECIMEN PART WILL BE SENT, POST FREE, ON MENTIONING THIS MAGAZINE. 
GEORGE NEWNES, Ltd., 3—12, Southampton Street, Strand, LONDON, W.C. 
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The Metrostyle Pianola and 
Easy Payments. 


IT IS NOW POSSIBLE TO HAVE A METROSTYLE PIANOLA 
DELIVERED TO YOU FOR AN INITIAL PAYMENT OF £5. 







Nope that you have to do to secure a Pianola is to pay Five Pounds down 
4 and arrange to pay the balance by instalments extending over a period 
of One, Two, or Three Years, whichever you find the most convenient. 
This is the easiest 
possible way of acquir- 
ing this invaluable 
instrument. 

The Pianola at once 
makes you a master of 
music, for it immediately 
furnishes you with the 
ability to play all the 
music there is. The 
artistic qualities of 
Pianola - playing have 
been endorsed by 
practically every living 
musician of note. It 
is the standard instru- 
ment all the world over, 
and to such an extent 
is this true that the 
name Pianola is fre- 
quently and erroneously 
used to describe all 
kinds of piano-playing 
devices. 

Not only does the 
Pianola make you a 
master of music, but it 
may also be said to 
make you a master of 
musicians ; for with the 
Metrostyle, a unique device found only in the Pianola, you can reproduce the actual 
playing of Moszkowski, Paderewski, Bauer, Hofmann, Grieg, Rosenthal, etc., etc. 
You are invited to call, or write for full particulars specifying Catalogue F. 

































The Orchestrelle Company, 


AEOLIAN HALL, 
135-6-7, New Bond Street, London, W. 
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THE CHIEF'S BOW. 






A MOTOR-CAR “ HOLD-UP.” 


The Latest Form of Highway 


A Strange Story of a “ Haunted” 
, Robbery. 


Curio. 





UNIQUE IN THE ANNALS OF CRIME. 


A Real-Life “ Sherlock Holmes” 
Episode told by a Colonial Judge. 





ON THE HIGH SEAS. MY TWO DAYS’ HOLIDAY. 


A fascinating record of modern A Government Official’s thrilling 
marine adventure, compiled narrative of a personal 
from official sources. experience. 


A VILLAGE OF BASKET-MAKERS. 


All about a quaint hamlet in Lancas 
shire where the people live by 
willow-plaiting. 











IN THE SERVICE + SULTAN. 


The Exciting tienen of an 
Englishman in the employ of the 
Sultan of Turkey. 


THROUGH ARCTIC SEAS. 


The Story of a Canadian Govern: 
ment Expedition into the Icy 
North. 












KIDNAPPING or EDDIE BRATHWAITE 


How a multi-millionaire’s son was 
captured for ransom, and what 
happened afterwards. 














—The JUNE — 


WIDE WORLD 


“SALE. MAGAZINE 64. 
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STECK PIANOS 


THE ORCHESTRELLE COMPANY, 


[F you were contemplating a purchase from amongst a 
collection of representative pianos, there is that in the 
distinctive tone of the STECK which would almost assuredly 
compel you to accept it as a standard of comparison. 

There are but few really great pianos made, and a 
knowledge of the STECK would prove to you that it is one 
of the greatest. It is a piano which entirely accords with our 
ideas of what a high-grade piano should be, and for that 
reason we have acquired the Steck business. 

The STECK, although not as yet generally well known 
in Great Britain, enjoys a world-wide reputation, and has 
earned the highest awards at famous exhibitions in Vienna, 
etc. A descriptive Catalogue will be sent on request. 


AEOLIAN HALL, 























A BRIEF TALK ON THE WORLD WORN 


Pare JAEGER, Wort 


underwear 








It 


When Jaeger Pure Wool Clothing is worn, not only next to the 
skin, but ¢hroughout, the pores do their work properly, and the 
skin remains dry, the perspiration passing away. Linen and 
Cotton Underwear have a clammy, damp feeling, and tend 
to check the action of the pores. Jaeger Pure Wool Wear 
for night and day is warm in Winter, and cool in Summer. 


keeps the skin at a uniform temperature, prevents 


chills, and outlasts two ordinary garments in wear. The 
prices are fixed and moderate, and the shapes excellent. 
























Ask us for “ Health Culture,” by Dr. Jaeger. 
New and revised edition, 200 pages, free. 





Write for PRICE LIST (No. 10) containing Patterns and 230 lilustrations, post free. 
LONDON-—-126, Regent Street, W. 456, Strand, Charing Cross, W.C. 
30, Sloane Street, S.W. 115, Victoria Street, S.W. 85 and 86, Cheapside, E.C. 
The JAEGER GOODS are sold in most towns. Address sent on application 
to Wholesale and Shipping Office, 95, Milton Street, London, F.C. 
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Physicians frequently condemn cigar- 
ettes because so often the paper is 
injurious. 

Many speakers and singers avoid 
cigarettes because the paper causes 
throat troubles, but— 


They smoke 


FLOR DE DINDIGUL 
CIGARETTES 


because they are all leaf. They 
are purity itself, and of delicious flavour— 
more catiiying and economical than paper 
cigarettes, and just the thing when you 
don’t want a cigar. : 

Flor de Dindigul Cigar- 
ettes on sale everywhere at 1d. 
each, 8/« per 100. 


12 GOLD MEDALS - AWARDED. 


IMPORTER : 


BEWLAY, 
49, Strand, W.C. 


(Est. 126 Years.) 






















Specially 
Suited to 
those in- 
clined to 
corpu- 
tency 


Belt Corset ; 


should appeal 


TO EVERY 
WOMAN 


who desires a grace- 
tul figure, combined 
with a healthy and 
comiortable support 
























Our 
Domen Abdominal 
Belts give support 
without pressure, 
and for that and 
other important rea- 
sons are strongly 
recommended _ by 
Physicians and Sur- 
geons throughout 

the country. 


Lady attendants. 
Private fitting j 
room. 


Illustrated list 
(No. 15 D) of 
The Domen 
Belts, Belt 
Corsets and 

Stoop Cures 

Sent fre2 


DOMEN BELTS CO. 


456, Strand (Charing Cross), London, W.C. 
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r|/ DISEASES | 





GOOD HEALTH, 
STRENGTH, VITALITY, 


depend entirely upon the quantity and quality 
of the Blood. When the tissues have been at 
work, there are thrown into the blood waste 
products, and if these be not eliminated, but 
(through any cause) detained in the blood, 
they influence nutrition and function, and 
finally produce organic disease. Such disease 
will appear in the form of ECZEMA, 
SCROFULA, SCURVY, BAD LEGS, 
ABSCESSES, ULCERS, TUMOURS, 
BOILS, PIMPLES, BLOTCHES, SPOTS, 
SORES of every kind, BLOOD POISON, 
GLANDULAR SWELLINGS, . GOUT, 
RHEUMATISM, &c. For over 40 years a 
safe and permanent remedy for these and all 
kindred complaints has been found in 


BLOOD PURIFIER 
fTAND RESTORER 


It is warranted to cleanse the blood of all 








impurities from whatever cause arising. 
Thousands of testimonials have been received 
from all parts of the World. 


The Editor of the “FAMILY DOCTOR” 


writes : ‘‘ We have seen hosts of letters bear- 
ing testimony to the truly wonderful cures 
effected by Clarke’s Blood Mixture. It is the 
finest Blood Purifier that Science and Medical 
Skill have brought to light, and we can with 
the utmost confidence recommend it to our 
subscribers and the public generally.” 


SUFFERERS will find it to their 


advantage to write 
to us, in confidence, fully describing their 
illness. We shall be pleased to give them the 
best advice free of charge. We will also send 
copies of latest testimonials. Write to-day, 
and address, THE SECRETARY, Lincoln and 
Midland Counties Drug Co., Lincoln. 
Remember that this wonderful medicine 


; PERMANENTLY CURES— 
SKIN«BLOOD 





OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 











Clarke’s Blood Mixture is sold by all 
chemists and stores, 2s. 9d. per bottle, and in 
cases containing six times the quantity, IIs., 
sufficient to effect a permanent cure in the 
great majority of long-standing cases. 

Beware of Jmitations. 
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Is a United J This Question, 
Christian eg 
Congress / RJ. CAMPBELL, 


Possible ? (PASTOR OF THE CITY TEMPLE), 
is Answered by 


THE BISHOP OF ROCHESTER 
THE BISHOP OF DURHAM 
THE BISHOP OF BATH & WELLS 
THE BISHOP OF CARLISLE 
THE BISHOP OF MANCHESTER 
THE DEAN OF NORWICH 
THE ARCHDEACON OF LONDON 
DR. HORTON 
DR. ALEXANDER WHYTE 
DR. CLIFFORD 
REV. THOMAS YATES 
REV. CHARLES WENYON, M.D. 
REV. F. B. MEYER 


soe SUNDAY STRAND 


The rest of the issue is replete with beautifully 

illustrated articles, stories, and poems, making 

“The Sunday Strand” the Best Family Magazine 
in the World. 


SIXPENCE. 


Sold everywhere. Buy the JUNE ISSUE and you will continue to buy monthly. 
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DO BREAD, POTATOES, & OTHER STARCHY FOODS GIVE YOU 


SS CP ontnatreting INDIGESTION 
4 / 


of Fulness With FLATULENCE and CONSTIPATION? 

afterEating!| tHaT FEELING OF FULNESS AFTER EATING 
is caused by the fermenting of those starchy foods. 

2anees rots Ba poouae ALL — granony eeeee. 

TABLON Lso P ECTLY DIGEST ALL NOU — 


CAUSED °s” TAB LONES ALSO CAUSE THE LIVER TO acT NATURALL 
TABLONES IS THE ONLY REMEDY WHICH > on BOTH STARCHY 


INDIGESTION WE REPEAT, TABLONES 15 be E ONLY’ COMPLETE REMEDY. 






fe te TABLONES LY CURE FOR EVERY 

(with FLATULENCE) FORM OF ley pay BECAUSE, IN EVERY CASE, “THEY 
omy REMOVE THE CAUS 

BY : One or two with “= —y " Mablones are sold only in neet aluminium boxes, large 


Dose 
size 2,9, small size 1/14. The large size contains three times as many as small size. 


T, E oID ol » Holborn London, E.0. 
ABLON S THE CAPSUL td., 47, Hol Viaduot, . [ Sease Mac. 


(THEY REMOVE THE CAUSE) for Tablone Booklet. 


The ——_ 
CLEAN YOUR 


Handy Touring Atlas 
CARPETS th 
WITH 1 || of the British Isles. 


By J. G. BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.S._ Bein 
the Ordnance Survey of Great Britain and Irelan 
in miniature, contained in 120 Coloured Maps. 
Specially prepared for Cyclists, Motorists, and 
Travellers. Showing all Roads, Villages, and 
Hamlets, with Topographic al and Orographical 
Features. os uced by permission from the Ordnance 
Survey. With Text giving Route Itineraries. Size, 
6in. by 4gin.; cloth, 1@. net ; limp lambskin, 28. 
net. bows ad. extra. 


The Handy Shilling Atlas 
of the World. 


os 120 pages of Fully Coloured Maps, by 
J. BARTHOLOMEW, F F.R.G.S., and a 
kB. with 10,000 entries. 6in. by gin. ; cloth, 
te. net. Postage, 2d. extra. 


REMOVES RESTORES The Handy Atlas of the 


INK, GREASE, COLOURS 


AND DIRT. Like NEW. 11| British Empire. 


Disinfects and Prevents Infection. 
By J. G@ BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.S.E. A 
USED IN ROYAL HOUSEHOLDS series of 120 Mz oe and Plans illustrating the Geo- 


graphy of the Colonies, with Statistical Notes and 





























Accept no substitutes, which are sometimes pushed for ables. Cloth, 1@. net; limp lambskin, 2e. net. 
the sake of extra profit. If any difficulty in procuring, Postage, 2d. extra. 
send us name and address of your Grocer or Stores, with A 





three penny stamps, and we will post you a sample ball. 


F. CHIVERS & CO., Soap Works, BATH. 
nk rca A 
—— 


SHORT-LEG 


Effectually Concealed. 
UNSIGHTLY HIGH BOOTS ABOLISHED. A 


Appliances supp!ied to the War Office, Principal Hospitals, etc. 
Yj => ag ‘ 


Gold Medals & Awards obtained, London, Paris, Chicago, etc 
Ufa PT 


FLAT-FOOT.; (7 


4 -= 
NZY 
THE NEW cAvet ARCH SUPPORT CAN BE ADAPTED TO WX V i 


LIEVE ANY CASE OF FLAT FOOT. ae 


Pamphlet fs... mentioning Tar Srranp Macazine. State particulars of case. 


Address:—THE O'CONNOR EXTENSION CO., 


Surgical Appliance Makers to His Majesty's Government, OF TH 
2, BLOOMSBURY STREET, LONDON, W.C. , 


TeLernone : “2142 Gerranrp.” 


GEO. NEWNES, Ltd., 3-12, Southampton St., Strand, W.C. 
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THE MYSTERY OF THE “GOOGLIE.” 


By B. J. T. BOSANQUET. 





By GUY THORNE. 


Author of “When it was Dark.” 








THE DIARY OF A HONEYMOON. | 


By J. BLUNDELL BARRETT. 





LAWN TENNIS: The Back Hand 


Drive. py P. A. VAILE. 








REAL LITTLE PROBLEMS IN GOLF. 


By GEO. BRANN and C. E. FINLASON. 
FRY’S: 


Edited by C. B. FRY. 


SPORT AND DRINK. 


JUNE Number 


Now on Sale. 


Price SIXPENCE. 
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Write for Dlustrated Catalogue. 


MABIE, TODD & BARD, 
79 & 80, HICH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 


93, Cheapside, E.C., 95a, Regent Street, W., London ; 
3, Exchange Street, Manchester; Paris, Brussels, 
New York, and Chicago. 





REASON 


why STONE'S CREAM always gives pleasure is 
that it is delicately perfumed. This makes it 
agreeable to use, and the obnoxious smell which 
remains after the ordinary furniture polish is used is 
entirely absent. It yields the best results with small 
labour, and gives a brilliance to all Furniture, Papier 
Maché, and Japanned articles, and 


Makes a Home Look Beautiful 


Articles polished with STONE’S CREAM retain 

their lustre a considerable time, and the polish is 

not soiled by finger marks. Try it on something 

that has long displeased you, and the transformation 

will make you a constant user. 

In Bottles at 6d., 1/-, and 2/6 each. 
Free Sample on application to— 


STONE & SON, Chemists, Exeter. 


















THE WORLDS 
FAVORITE 











FOR SKIN 
SCALP HAIR 
AND HANDS |p 








w« 





WAST AME 


MEDICINAL 
{OILE> 


PRICE 25 CENTS 





Cuticura Soap, Ointment, and Pills, complete Treatment 
for every Humour, from Pimples to Scrofula, are sold 
throughout the world. Depots: London, 27 Charterhouse 

; Paris, 5 Rue de la Paix; Australia, R. Towns & Co. 
Sydney ; Boston, Potter Drug & Chem. Corp., Sole Props. 
aa” Mailed Free, “ How to Preserve, Purify, and Beau- 
tify the Skin, Scalp, Hair, Hands.” 
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ARMY. 


An Illustrated Fortnightly Magazine, descriptive of the technical, scientific, 
and social development of the Protective Forces. 


The first number of the New Series 
is now on sale everywhere. 


“Navy & Army” is a publication which will 
endeavour to provide the public with a good 
insight and clear knowledge of our Navy & 
Army of to-day, special attention being paid to 
the scientific and technical side of the Services 








and considerable space devoted to the descrip- 
tion and illustration of the Auxiliary Forces, in- 


cluding the Rifle Clubs. 








Articles by Eminent Writers, illustrated 
with unique photographs. 


A POPULAR EDUCATOR ON SERVICE MATTERS 





Indispensable to the progres- 
sive Naval or Military Officer, 
useful and instructive to the 
intelligent citizen. . 


Beautifully produced, and 
full of interest from cover 
to cover. 


Price GE. net fortnightly. 
ORDER YOUR COPY NOW. 





To be obtained from all Newsagents, or 
direct from the Publishers. 
GEORGE NEWNES, LTD. 3-12. 
Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 
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RE SOLVED 
THAT 1 NEVER ENJOYED 
MYSELF So MUCH IN ALL MY 
QLIFE AS WHEN ] WAS IN 
7THE HOTEL CECIL. 

I WAS NEVER So HAPPY 
AND COMFORTABLE, 
11T 1S WORTH COMING 'TO 
JENGLAND To STOP IN 
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Are You Deaf? 


If so, you can be relieved by using 
DRUMS 


WILSON’S COMMON -SENSE EAR - 


A new scientific invention, entirely different in construction 
from all other devices. Assist the deaf when all other devices 
fail, and where medical skill has given no relief. They are soft, 
comfortable and invisible ; have no wire or string attachment. 
WRITE FOR PAMPHLET. Mention yey agazine. 


Wilson Ear-Drum Co. >: fi J% SON, 3500 


Bridge, EDINBURGH. 





“ATLAS” LOCKSTITCH MACHINE 39° 
Ps P Equal in size and quality 


= oe chine. Four years’ 
i} ; , guarantee. To ensure satisfaction 
sent on receipt of 5s. P.U. for ONE 
MONTH'S TRIAL. __If desired can 
be paid ONTHL rite 





; or 68, Seven Sisters 


Town, don 
14, High Road, Kilburn 


Road, and 
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193 PAGES, cloth 
board covers, 
illustrated. 
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THE ELLIMAN FIRST AID BOOK price Lungs, 
ls., post free to all parts of the world (for- 
eigu stamps accepted). Or upon terms to be | 
found upon a label affixed to the outside of 
the back of the wrapper of 2s., 33. 6d. | 
| bottles of BLLIMAN’S ROYAL EMBRO- | 
CATION. The Dogs.Birds section, 54 pages 
only, may be had upart from the complete 
book of 193 pages, and this sectiou _alove 
(54 pages) is free and post free :— ELLIMAN, 
SONS & CO., SLOUGH, ENGLAND. 








THE SUFFERING OF ANIMALS ™2y be alleviated, and yn wan 


rd covers, 


e ELLIMAN FIRST AID BOOK 


which Book is not a disguised advertisement of 


The Elliman First Aid Book, Animals Treatment, 4:h Edition,completin 
270,000 copies, commands the Commendation of Practical Horsemen 
Owners of Animals generally throughout the world by virtue of the Rational 
Treatment it affords io cases 
Cattle, Dogs, and Birds, as i 


HORSES. - Rheumatism, Sprains of the Back, Shoulder, Stifie 
Joint, Hock, Knee, Check Ligament, Back Tendons, Fetiock, 


Sinews, Spavin, Over-reaches, Ringbone, Sidebone,Sore Back, 
Sore Throat, Sore Shoulaer, Common Cold, Cough, Strangies, 
Broken Knees. Cuts, Wounds, Capped Elbow, Capped Hock, 
Chilled Loins, Bronchitis, Congestion of the Liver and of the 


Horses, &c. 
CATTLE, -common Diseases of, with Prescriptions. 
| DOCS.—Rneumatism, Sprains. Cramp, Bruises, Cuts, Wounds: 
Kennel Lameness, Kenne! Dressing for Hounds and other 
Dogs, Bronchitis, Distemper, &c. 


Diseases of the Comb, 4c. 
E.F.A. 800k, ANIMALS Treatment. R.E.P, 800k, HUMAN Treatment. 
nem emma Sree ——— —_—— 


2 cases 
acomplete cure effected, by followin, 
nal Treatment given in The E.F.A. Book, 193 pages, Illustrated, 


LIMAN’S eusrockrion 


of Accidents to, and Ailments of, Horses, 
d d y of 1ts Contents :— 





n; also Swelied Legs, Splints when Forming, Sprung 


inflammation of the Lungs and of the Bowels, Care of 


Rheumatism, Leg Weakness, Roup, Egg-Eound, 
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A WAYSIDE CONSULTATION. 














THE DIAGNOSIS. 











Doctor: ‘‘ Out of condition—al/ you require is 


ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ 


—Always keep a hottie handy.” 

The effeat of Eno’s ‘Fruit Salt’ on any Disordered, Sleepless or Feverish Condition is 
simply Marvellous. It is, in fact, Nature’s Own Remedy, and an Unsurpassed one, 
CAUTION.— Examine the Capsule and see that it is marked ENO'S ‘FRUIT SALT, 
otherwise you have the sincerest form of flattery—IMITATION. 


PREPARED ONLY BY 


J. C. ENO, Ltd., ‘FRUIT SALT’ WORKS, LONDON, S.E., by J. C. ENO’S Patent. 
































WHAT CAPSULOIDS CONTAIN. 


By a special process known only to the Capsuloid Company Ltd., and never 
used outside their laboratories, natural Iron is treatcd, and then ‘enclosed in 
little pear-shaped gelatine capsules, which are made of the finest and purest 
gelatine. As a result of this special process Capsuloids have that particular 
and remarkable effect upon the blood, and through the medium of the blood, 
uponthehair. There is ho other preparation which possesses anything like 
the same effect. 





Ages THE ROOTS ARE NOT HEALTHY AND STRONG, OR WHEN THEY 
ARE AFFECTED BY GERMS, 
YOUR HAIR WILL NOT-—INDEED, CANNCT—GROW. 
A RRR IAN er ES 


THAT IS WHY NOTHING CAN BE ANY GOOD FOR 

yA Al ye > * FALLING OUT -. 
PREMATURELY GREY 

watch injure tho Hale cam Ca - 0} (ds 


only be gotten at through 

the Blood, and the only 

remedy which can reach them through the Blood is CAPSULOIDS, It is utterly 
useless to rub stuff on the Ree because it cannot get nine to the germs. 
; er Se 


by fs 
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Miss NEALE says: * % 
“Your Capsuloids are all <x” 

and more than you represent 

them to be."’ 


62, Great George Street. 
Leeds. 
Gentlemen, 

I have great pleasure in testifying that 
your Capsuloids are allend more than you rs 
represent them to be, and I cannot speak too 4 
highly of them, for I em delighted with the 
result. 

My hair ve now beautiful and glossy. and, 
although T heve not taken any Capsuloids 
for some months, it still remains in perfeet 
condition. My general health is aleo much 
better. I feel I owe « greet deal to 
Capsuloids, and em quite willing that you | 
should use my testimony and photo of it 
would help in any way to benefit others. 





Yours very gratefully, | 
(Mis) LENA NEALE, 


Copyright.) 














“What Soap shall I use for 
washing my Hair and Scalp ?" 


is a question which has for rears heen daily put to us. Therefore, a long-felt. want has unmloubtedly 
been supplied by the manutactnre of a soap specially prepared for cleansing the hair and scalp, a 
soap, in faet, which is perfectly suitable for the hair in all co>ditions. This soap, of course, has 
no. medicinal virtues, It cleans and does not irritate. ‘Ye have so often asked Dr. Campbell 
to reply to these inquirie: that he declared his intention of thorouchly studying the question, and 
we are happy to say that ‘here is now a soap that we can recommend, that is “ Pure Hair Soap,” 
which is maiefeetnred by Che Pure Hair Soap Co. from the formula sty plied by Dr. Campbell after 
the completion of his long series of investigations and experiments. 

The soap is in pear-shaped tablets, slightly flattened, and each tablet is enclosed in a very dainty 
silver lettered, celluloid pear-shaped box or case, with hinge and catch, so that the soap can be carried 
hy those who travel. 

To keep the scalp'and hair clean it is necessary to occasionally use asoap, but it is most important 
that it should not cause irritation or congestion. We strongly recommend all persons, whether 
using Capsuloids or not, to pm chase a box of this soap for cleansing the hair and scalp. It is made 
in two varieties, ‘‘ A” for a dry scalp, and ‘‘B” for a moist or greasy scalp, and can be obtained 
either unscented, or with almost any scent that is desired, 

The fact that it is made from Dr. Campbell's formula, and is recommended by him, is. sufficient 
guarantee that it does supply this long-felt want. . Dr. Campbell has often referred to. the 
importance of keeping the scalp and hair clean while taking a course of Capsuloids. 

le price is 2/6 per box, either from chemists, or from Tak: Purr Heatr Sodr Co., 
3, Farrinepon Yann, Faraisopon S8t., London, £.c. 4 Bookle’ will be sent free on application 
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52. Adames’ Road. Kingston, 

Portemouth. Hants. 
Gentlemen. 
I think it ic my duty to send you thie testimonial. 
for I have derived so much benefit by taking 
Capsuloids. My heir was falling out and full 
of scurf, and I was alinost ashamed to take my 
hat off. I have tried nearly everything for it, 
but nothing seemed to do any good. I sew your 
advertisement, and started taking Capsuloids, and 
I soon saw « difference in my hair. I found all 
the scurf hed left my heed and my hair became 
much stronger, and I em thankful to say I never 
hed « better head of heir. 

Yours sncerely, 


Cc. R. GREEN. 


aT ) Look at the diagram on page 4, and you can se: what a lot of cells there are in 
CURING || the epidermis. When too many of these are formed, the extra ones must fall 


| off, or be rubbed off, and what comes off is called Dandruff. The canse of this 
DANDRUFF, is found in the lowest layer of those cells which lie upon and draw their 
—=======—! nourishment from the true skin, and therefore that cause can only be reached 
throngh the blood, and the only medicine which will do this is Oapsuloids 
The improvement must be gradual, but the cure is permanent, and while you are removing.the 
cause of the Dandruff you are also removing the cause of the hair trouble, and securing a luxuriant 
head of hair. 
— ===) When the hair is very dry and britéle it neels more oil, not from a bottle, but 
froin the little oil glands of the scalp. No vther oil can have the same effect 
DRY HAIR. The oil from the little glands, as you can see from the diagram on page 4, 
————=' passes into the follicle by the side of the hair close to its roots, and from there 
it oozes out along the outside of the hair. This gland is nomished by the blood, and when it is 
affected in any way it cen only be cured through the lood, and there is no remedy except Capsuloide 


which will cure it. 
. ; dy’s 
CAPSULOIDS siitren touk or coarse, shapiy becsuse it wente 


be annatural, and CAPSULOIDS act only with nature. 
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Lutna Ulice C 35. Prague, Bohemia, 5. Westwick Gardens. 

Gentlemen, Kensington 
I am forwarding you my photo herewith, and Gentlemen. 

you can see from it how glossy and bright my hair I om delighted with the effect of 
vs. Tt is all my own hair, and I om very pleased Capsuloids. I have teken them now 
to say Capsuloids have been most beneficial in for a few months. with marked benefit 
making it grow, and improving ut s general condition. both to my heir and health. 
All my friends are remarking on its appearance. You are at liberty to make whet use 
and I tell them it is due to Capsuloids. AslI you like of this photo and letter 
have Leen so greatly benefite!, I think it only 
right to send you this tertimon al. 


Yours faithfully, ROSE AUBRECHT. (Miss) HELEN LORD. 


By looking at the picture ou back page, you wiil understand that when those germs, which find 





Yours truly. 


their best home in the growing cells of the hair roots, kegin to multiply in those growing cells, the 


growth of the cells is checked, and finally stopped, so tlf&t the hair root very soon becomes softened, 
aud the hair falls out. To cure this condition it is necessary to destroy those harmful germs, and 
to make the growing cells healtliy and vigorous again. 
——————=’_ When the hair is falling out or prematurely grey, or weak, it can only 
HOW TO KILL be cured by destroying those germs, and making the growing cells 
|| healthy and vigorous again. As these germs can only be reached and 
THE GERMS. | killed through the blood, Capsuloids is the only preparation which can 
== cause their death, and, therefore, the only preparation which can 
produce beautiful luxuriaut hair. If the germs are not checked, they will in time not only injure, 
and soften, but quite destroy the growing cells, and as the roots would then be dead, nothing 
whatever could be done, and a person thus efflicted must remain for ever bald. So long as there 
is any life left in those growing cells Capsuloids will cure, but, when they are quite dead, even 
Capsuloids can do nothing to restore them, because the growing cells of the hair roots, when 
lead, are as incapable of growing again as « dead tree or a dead animal. 
an wr: 7 . The chief danger in using external applications ies in 


| GREAT HARM MAY BE | the possibility of too much rubbing. The proprietors 





DONE THROUGH of such preparations frequently advise that the medicine 
I j y 
RUBBING ON EXTERNAL be well rubbed on. Such rubbing at frequent intervals 
APPLICATIONS. brings. too much blood to the scalp, making it red 
. F J 


md sometimes irritable. The vessels become engorged 
——— = re " . 1 ; 
and choked by pressing on each otlier; the circulation 
of the blood is thus checked, the tissues become unhealthy, and the germs rapidly begin to multiply 
again. In this way all the good done by taking Capsuloids may be undone by rubbing the scal 
too much, eithe: with or without some external application. . The external preparation iteelt 
las no effect one way or t) e other upon the growth of the hair, but the rubbing which is used 
n its application i. always liable to be excessive, and so produce the results already described 

Besides, while the blood is poor, and in an improper condition, there is no object in trying te 
ring a lot of it to the scalp, because it could do no good; and when it is made pure and 
ealthy, as it soon is throngh taking Capsnioids, it will then flow freely to the hair without the 
assistance of any rubbing 








Look AT THis BIAGRAM, woickh SHOWS LiiS diagram shows that a hair 
EXACTLY HOW A HAIR (GreaTLy MacniFieo) ee or peor ry 
at the bottom, which is i 
APPEARS WHEN IT IS GROWING FROM root, where all the growing ocears, 
THE SKIN, AND THE HARMFUL GERMS and that no nourishment of any 
WHICH CAUSE THE FALLING OUT. sort can reach it through the sides. 
You can also see that it gets its 
nourishment altogether from the 
blood, which is carried to the 
bottom of each hair in a little artery. 
This blood, after nourishing the 
hair, passes out in a Tittle vein. 
Considering that the hair falls out 
or turns prematurely grey because 
‘terms settle in the growing cells, 
and rapidly multiply, it is clear 
that they must be killed, and the 
growing ceils of the roots nourished 
and built up, before the ailment 
can be cured. Thisdiagram enables 
you to see how thick a person’s skin 
really is, and how impossible it 
would he to rub any preparation 
through the skin, which is made up 
of all those cells of different shapes, 
and through the other tissues, and 
down to the growing cells in the 
hair roots, where the germs are 
doing their harmful work. There 
is as much sense and reason in 
claiming to rub nourishment or food 
down through the skin and into 
oF TRUE Sum the hair roots, as there would be 
in claiming to satisfy a hungry man by rubbing food through his skin into his system, and 
thereby satisfying his hunger. 


CUTICLE On 
EPIDERMIS 


CUT/S VERA 
OR TRUE SKIN 





GLAND OR TRUE SKIN OR EPIDERMIS 





No one thinks of rabbing rich soil or manure on the bark or leaves of a tree to make it grow, 
because they know that the nourishment must reach the limbs and leaves in the way arranged by 
Nature. Yet some persons believe that food will soak directly into the hair. It would be exact] 
as reasonable to rub potatoes and meat upon the hair and scalp as to rub on some secret, thoug 
simple, preparation which is given the name of a ‘‘ hair food.” 








The hair grows eutirely fromthe growing cells at the bottom of the root. 
| HOW THE HAIR These cells draw all their nourishment from the blood. They grow 
. larger, each dividés into two; they grow again, and divide again, 





GROWS, etc. | constantly pushing upwards, thus producing the hair, and steadily 

= increasing its length. The hair is, therefore, composed of these little 
cells. There are millions and millious of them packed close together. As the growth continues at 
the bottom, the end of the hair is pushed higher and higher, until it shows above the skin, and 
finally becomes a long hair, and when these growing cells are allin perfect health, and the blood of 
the person is also in perfect condition, the hair will be rich and luxuriant. 








Dose.—Two just before, or during the early part of, each meal, three times daily. 
No doses should be miésed until the cure is complete. 
SEND FOR FREE HAIR BOOKLET AND COPY OF THE “LANCET’S” ANALYSIG. 


Sold by Chemists everywhere at the reduced price of 2/3 per box, or sant by 


THE CAPSULOID COMPANY LTD., 
47, HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, E.C. 


Oe Srecian Sampie given when this Coupon is enclosed and three boxes 
are ordered from us; Lancer SAMPLE with six. 

Foreign Orders must be accompanied by postage, and remitted in the form 
of Money Order. 

Croats all Postal Orders and make payable to The Capsuloid Company Ltd, 

Notr.—All goods sent in Plain Sealed Wrapper. 
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OMATO ‘ 1: You can always serve the 
—* 


most delicious and appetizing luncheons 


BD hinty’s cox Food Products 





& 


| Libey r nt Veal Loaf Baked Beans Chicken and Ham Paté 
Wearever Ham Loaf Melrose Paté Veal and Ham Pate 
Soups Vienna Sausage Roast Beef Savoury 
Potted Ham Boiled Mutton Mock Turtle Soup 
Potted Tongue Minced Collops Chicken Soup 
Roast Mutton Lunch Tongues Tomato Soup 


Ask your Grocer for Libby’s, and take only Libby's. § 


Libby, McNeill « Libby, 
59 Tooley St., London, S. E. 














INDEX TO ADVERTISERS. SEE PAGES 88 AND 89. 
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Seasonable Delicacies! An ideal Dish for the hot weather—delightfully 


cooling and wholesome. Especially popular with 
gentlemen after Tennis or any Outdoor exercise. 
NATURE provides the Fruit: 


“BIRD” supplies the Custard: 
gep- TRY THEM TOGETHER. 





ALL ADVERTISEMENTS FOR ‘“‘THE STRAND MAGAZINE” should be addressed ADVERTISEMENT DEPARTMENT, 
GEORGE NEWNES, LIMITED, 3—12. SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 











